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r E E F A C E 


Wni:N, in tlio year 18^)4, I ^\ns arran^mg tlio scheme for the 

ILnidhijok oi Arehilt' ‘tnre/^one cliaptcTof about fifty pages was 

I to tlie Undo Pione Monuments then knonn. Wlien, 

houo\er, I came seriously to consult the authorities I liad marked 

out, and to arninge my ideas preparatory to writing* it, I found the 

whole subj(‘Ct in siicliii state of confusion and uncertainty as to be 

wholly nnsuiiiHl for introduction into a \vork, the main object of 

which was to gi^e a clear but succinct account of wliat w\as knowm 

and admitted with regard to the ai chiteetural st}Ies of the world. 

Ana ill, 1(31 years afterwards, while engaged in i (^-writing this 

‘JIandbook’ as a Mlistory of Arcdiitecture,’ the same difficulties 

pn“-putr‘d themsehns. It is true that in the interval the Druids, 

wi'tli til nr Draconiia, had lost much of the hold they possessed on 

iLc mind oi the jmhbV; but, to a great evtent, they had been 

n plaa d liy pielnktoric myths^, which, though free from their 

ab'-iiniit} , w(‘rc liardly less Y>erplexing. The consequence was that 

lilt n, a> hi the first instanc(‘, it would have been necessary to 

uU’ue cwtry poiid and dtdend every position. Xotliing could be 

laic IS lor granted, and no narrative Wvis po-jible. The matter was, 

hHr*Mrc, a h coml time allowed qiiietly to drop without being 

1 t ct 1. 1 never, however, lost sight of the subieet, and I hoped 

^ ant* tiim* or other to be able to treat of it wAli the fulness its 

inFrc^l and in ordtu* to forward this project, in July, 

♦ , , 
iMiO, I wrotp an article in tlie ‘Quarterly lleview,’ entitled 

* '‘'tonwiciiirc," ia uhicli I stated the views I had then formed on 

flic ^iihjcct ; and aeain, ten years afWvfards, in April of last 

u-.ir. uimthcr .tniclc, entitled ‘ Xon-Historic Times’ ni the same 

c'' l> 
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joiiriia!, ill whidi 1 acWod melt lunv foftg ami iir|?iiinc*ii|s ag 1 IiimI 
ill tlii^ iiitertai Tim principal it wan In 

litfidii ifi wim to nmv a ^li^^ll^^inll, nii the 

iniHit pniiits I 1 io|uhI Mould luivn teiwletl tcnitirck 

tliniii. If any <‘om|)olt*nt arcllmolo^ni^^ had (huih^ fiunvanh Atul 
ff.iiili! hiiio poinlod «»iif tlm Moak puint in llm arp:niinait, ho ivoiiiil 
liavn ivialornil a ^t‘r\ion to tlm eaime; or it nnv Itaidin^tX aiti!u>rit\ 
Initi taidoisid the ad\ooutt'd in tho<o ui1ii*h% tlio {nililir 

lia\o feit >mne eoniideiaa* in thoir Oia'roointNs, Tlfn 
tafiun luH not botai fullilliah hut tlmy havi* prohahly not hooii 
Miliiniit tiiidr tihO in proparinif tlio !nind< of oiliors for ila* \iiMs 
athniiood in thiuii, whilta us no rofutaticai lias iipfw^aroch am! ini 
^alal ohjudion lias lar-u urj^od ajfain^t liana tiilar in piihlio 
or ill pri\ult% I ina\ fairly (aai^idor ni}H‘If jiislilh 4 in 
ooiihidoiahlo otmiidonco in tii« ir noia ral am rootn<*ss, ^ 

Till uiiti<|Uarios anMojrrood whotla r tho oirrlt s an Itariplos or,^ 
fuuls or oliM inatorif s, Mhothor tho <lo!nn ns aro iiioiiuiinaitH of 
tin* ill ad iiV altaiN lor .Nua’ilirhoj: H\ina in< lu and Mlnllar i!a.| 
niouiids aro tonihs ur law oourm, it ni^ iinjn'^-.dTa MUlifaitl 
aruuiaa* mi rv psdn!^ to Miif** aiiuidma that Mill ho jiMt* rallyl 
aat^ipttd. Mil! ni«»na nil it dn id^l Mltflar tla\ nif* nidlyf 
po iiMoiii* MU* n^i vU d a! tin p nod-'i nian^ irallioii aiidi 
hi>!i ry plaot* Ihmu, it sh nm in \uin to allfinpl to r\jdain in iiji 
,Hiiii|i!o liHiTutiu* fiirm oithm* tlaar irji* or iio s* a ia‘*'*-4ry' 
of all this t'oidinhiJU it hmioi h pnotifahh* at 
pfiaoiait to f‘onipilf a Mork Mhioii ‘^liall ho mi ody a IlS^t^irTil and 
a«aaaii.it f)f tho Undo Htoiio yUmnimnU in all I'ails ol; 
tlif^ iiorid; hut til! Mmuihhv^ ilhd and aiirud ijp^rii, %** 
Bimst Im eoiitmit with ouo Mhicdi to ii rorliihi miuit vd h.nnf 
tiikni the form of an arguiiHUit* Many of its paui s m H r h^ mi, raid’ 
I'MiTe heeii better employed in cli^soribiiig and o!i|^^ilyil| 0 ^ 
cMTii|Mi!d with mgummis agiiimi some iiiiteinildt'^ throry er dati- 
or ill trying tci substitute for ihem^ usmiMy iwirid 

|irf>p;mittem Kotwitlwteuding tlii#^ It k Iiopo^l^ 
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that tins work will be found to contain a greater number of new 
facts regarding Elide Stone Monuments, and of carefully selected 
illustrations extending over a larger area, than have yet been put 
together in a voliime of the same extent 

It may fairly be asked, and no doubt will, how I dare to set up 
my ojiinions with regard to these monuments in opposition to 
those of the best informed antiquaries, not only in this country 
but on the Continent? The ansver I would venture to suggest 
is, that no other antiquary, so far as I am aware, has gone so 
carefully and fully into the whole subject, or has faced all the 
difficulties with whieli the questions are everywlicre perplexed. 
The books that have hitherto been written are either the work of 
spt‘culative dreamers, like Stukeley, Iliggin^^, or Vallancey, who 
having evolved a baseless theory out of their own inner conscious- 
ness, seek everywhere for materials to prop it up, and are by no 
means particular as to the inferences they draw from very obscure 
or slender hints : or they are, on the other hand, the woAs of local 
antiquaries, whose opinions are influenced mainly by what they 
find in their own researches. The works of such men are in- 
valiiald__2 contributions to the general stock of knowledge, 
but their theories must be received with caution, as based on 
too narrow a foundation either of facts or inferences ; for it need 
hardly be insisted upon that no amount of local experience can 
qualify any one to write on such a subject as tliis. It does not 
even seem sufficient that an author should be familiar with all 
the varieties of megalithic remains. Unless he has also mas- 
tered the other forms of architectural art, and knows in what 
manner and from what motives the styles of one people are 
a%>|^edTrom or influenced by that of another race, he will hardly 
be able to unravel the various tangled problems that meet him 
at every step in such an investigation. When looked at, however, 
from the same point of view, and judged by the same laws as 
other styles, that of the dolmen builders does not appear either 

h 2 
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iiiythiwil or nifsfcc'riom Tlun m^mi In im tin* of a rafo oC 
tiifii iielimtiHl hy tiio mtm iiriytivr%^ iinrl hH4mi!n ii< mill 

tlio |>!ienoaieiMi of tlioir ntH «lo tm% m*iM ililloiilt of r^t|iliiiiiitiiiii. 

Il is Idealise I have speiil the greater part of iiiy !iie iii hliiilyiiig 
the rireliiteetiire of all Eatioiis^ aiul tlinaigli all thiit 1 helleve 
myself eiitltlecl to express an opinion mt the perph^xeil r|iiestii«» 
fiiiiiiieeteil nitli niegaUthie reinaitis, thmigh il cIitTew iiiilely fruia 
that generally iwinvcnh that I claro to foeo the ctljjeellaa 
nliieh is mim to be raised that my work is based oa too inirrow 
mi iiitketion, and that I liiua ovi^rhiokeii flw?' eviJenees of 
primaeval man whiidi exist everywhere. It is not, however, 
that I have negit^cted either the evidence from tlia drift, 
OT from the eaves, Imt that 1 have rtjf‘etefl them as irre- 
levant, and becmise I can hanUy tra<*e any coniiexhm bet\U'*eii 
them and the megalithic reuiuius, to tlu^ investigation of 
nhieh this work is .specially (l(‘YoteiL I ha\e a.Ko piirjiosely 
put on one side all reference to hut <dr<des. Jhcds' hcniKt*s, 
brocdis, and otiu'r buildings composed of hiuullor wluVli 

are geiHTally mixed up with the big htone niontiim iit^. 1 
luue done tliis, not because I doubt that many of tln^'^e may 
be eoevah but because their age being ikmbtiid also, it wviiiid 
only <*uiii\iNC and f‘ompHea.te the argument to iidroduce them, iiiiii 
because, whenever the age of the gieat 4oues is deferitiiiied tlnsr* 
minor inomiineiits will easily lit into tlnir pniper |dart % At 
present, neither their age or u^e throWN ait} light m’lfur forr 
or against that of the great 

It need hardly be reniarke<h t<^ mnmie who knows unj thing 
about the subject, that the difliculties in tlie way of wriiiiig 
sucdi a book as this are enormous, and I do not Inditvo aiiv 

one could, in a lirat edition at all events, avind ;i!l iIkh |dttaK.*i 
tliat surround bis path. The necessary iuforniatiou has to iwi 
picked up in fragments from some hundreds of volmms of 
travels, or the Transactions and Journals of learo«l ^wieties, 
none of wMch are specially devoted to the fctihjeet, atai very 
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few of which are indexed, or hare any general resume ot tbeir 
content'^. Add to thi^ that the older works are all xmtrust- 
worthy, either from the theories they are twisted to support, or 
from bad drawing or imperfect knowledge ; and too many of the 
modern examples are carelessly sketched and still more carelessly 
engraved* Another sonree of difficulty is, that it is rare with 
readers of papers and writers in jonrnals to quote references, and 
sometlmc^s when these are given they are vvrong. T have thus been 
for(*ed to limit tlu^ field from which my information is taken very 
considerably. I have tried hard to introduce no illustration I could 
not thoroughly depend upon, and I l)ave not intentionally quoted a 
single reference I had not verified from the original authorities. 

In one respect I cannot bnt ieel that I may have laid myself 
open to hostile <niti(asm. On many minor points I have offered 
suggestions whif*h I do not feel sure that I cotild prove if chal- 
lenged, and which, consequently, a more prudent man would have 
left alone. I have done this because it often happens that such 
suggestions torn the attention of others to points uhich would 
otherwise be overlooked, and may lead to discoveries of great 
importance ; while if disproved, they are only so much rubbish 
swept out of the path of truth, and their detection can do no harm 
to any one but their author. Whatever my shortcomings, I am 
too much in earnest to look forward with any feelings of dismay 
to such a contingency. 

Besides the usual motives which prompt the publication of such 
a vork as this, there are two which seem to render its appearance 
at til's time particularly desirable. The first is to promote enquiry 
by exciting interest in the subject; the second is to give precision 
to future researches. So long as everything is vague and mythical, 
explorers Ho not know what to observe or record*, this work, how- 
ever, presents a distinct and positive view of the age or use of the 
uiegalitliic remains, and every n&w fact must tend either to upset 
or confirm the theory it seeks to establish. With this view, I 
need hardly add that I shall he extiemely grateful for any new 
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m afiditioiiiil Hoiiree«i of infonimtir^n wliioli nmy lio 
4Mti^4 «‘illu*r thronirli the pnhlie pn or j«hrit«4\, Niiiiie- 

turn jw'*rMiit> liming loeal experience mxi< iiuov mmn tiling*^ \i!iie}i 
mm lm\o e*Nea|>i«'| me. It U\%n) pnihulile tiint tlitve iiia) iiifliif»e 
iiir fti iin«lity seme of the of this \oirk; Imt so iinieii m 

mm kmoui, and the field fiom wideh my iiKliiidionK are gatlieieil 
Mi that 1 hu\e no tear that thin mill toiieli tlie^inain 

mmuw iih on \\liieh tie tin on of thn uoik is friiindeild 

if wmm tills may he. f trust liiiit this work iimy lay elriini 
It# Ibiiij*,, in one res|im,»l at lf*nst^ a ejmirilailion in the eaiise oi 
linlii the miielMlis|nited age ami tiw* of tliese Hude 

^!ini Moiiiiiii Ilfs, It st ih s dHintel!} niid. \ut!ioiit iiniui oia* 
Ik tt iJs iiio ill d <|Ui stioiu and su opnil\ lhai an} oiu* nlio 
h ftu tMti at oner* pnll an n tln' prtip fioni tii\ Iioiim ot 
i a K md Imt! it with \h greiiud. It lUa* tlaniromu-out im^ie 
rhao!^ thin inotlar m tis « oim> of tia^ in^» stiiatioii, il is flint 
the s|\if* Oi ai« hi! time tloM meiunn nts lihmj H n 

s!}lf/!ike I am Unptnn Ihi ld!ii t or mi} mini. It 

iw's a he/mminr, a niiddl . ind m ^ ml md llamjii ui e.nin*'»f 
ut iiiake Milt tie s qm a m u!! it* d«f u!n ilio at li i^l 

elnir— tint m no vi at la hh is i m n ihil ofe pir! 

lirehi^^loiev %hil'' lie h 1 n t heiou fjnas, ,\l! Iw lofiio 

to tile one iqioeli o-r |o tie sthn. iaili i il n flu! Nioialnna^' 
iiiid Avtliun niiil alt Mieh an tie ft mj h oi a mn o» 0 :'s a a! ea 
to Im iif*yoiiil the keii of iiimiIhI manm r tie% mi lie hnil 

iiioiiiiiiiei'its of a peoph'* ^iho liM so mmi^ f!a liiaiH in iht 

* Wlial m roilly xmutul a tliraniih lo o ^ a i 

Mmitifiicmi FiiUliiwtion * ill^ a n< #»i' u eea >'4 f a ro4' 

tlid of tlie Fp' raafe'-f s<if lumif 

hliterlii Qengrw at Kcirwkla a j limit* f»r b > end ^11^4 w 

fef 4Mi ptrf4» ww fmmd In ! liila fiw iM II S# 

tb$ Mikwxh'0mi ^ i ttie umteriti# m%t M- 

fifcl/. Ate I UmwflWf^k'^ ill ft 

tHag wt» imi | witfe to » 

4ml tkm wtf# m im^ te l mti Mr. mm 

mfmmf iWi | l;f#| 

f * teg : 
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tmo liistoric times tint their story can easily be recovered. If 
this latter view is adopted, the whole, it appears to m^, hangs so 
perfectly together, and presents so complete and so rational an 
account of all the local or historical facts whicli are at piesent 
known concerning these remains, that I feel great confidence that 
it must ovenfnally be adopted as the true explanation of the 
\ phenomena. If it is it will have this further advantage, that when 


any serious attempt is made to investigate either the history or 
tlie manners and customs of these ancient peoples, it is probable 
that these megalithic remains will he found to be the best and 
j surest guide. 

From the circumstances above detailed, this work would have 
jeen a much more meagre production than it is hoped it will be 
f(|)und, had it not been for the kindness of many fiiends who have 
ai: Wilted me in my undertaking. My chapter on Ireland, for in- 
sta |nce, would have been much less full had not Sir W. Wilde, 
Ifsfi. Eugene Con well, and Mr. Moore assisted me with illustrations 
information ; and for my kiowledge of Scotch antiquities I 
ow#^much to my friend John^jtuart, ot Edinburgh, while ^Sir 
Jieiirly Bryden’s invaluable oot ections have been of the utmost 
ervic^^ to me both as regards Scotland and Brittany. Professor 
Save aimd Mr. Hildebrand -have materially aided me in Sweden, 
and 1L|| Eiano in Spain ; but the post apparently siippiesses any 
correspc\indencG on archmological subjects v ith Prance and Denmark. 
Without kindness of SirBartle Fiere and his elder brother 
ill leiidin^% me drawings, or Colonel Collinson in procuring in- 
formation, account of the Maltese antiquities would have been 
very much satisfactory than it is; and I also owe my best 

t|^mks to Walhouse, of the Madras Civil Service, and Mr, 
for their assistance m respect to Indian 
mtiquities. l|^*4ave tried in the text to acknowledge my obli- 
vions to parties who have assisted' me. If I 

"./omitted I believe it has not been iuten- 



foiKol wtihsu n fi’W «>l' ih«’ |i>s,.,4,«l»l| 

tlmwtt will aiiii rfeiki'l «ls»-a Jir*i *'|s»RMi 
In Lnw« (j>. 5'J7j, » ^I’ty knin*HV,| ci*14 ■?•!«>? wilfe' 

iSMi*'!'?*, a»4 « «‘i*iu u( Htwsrinit; Uit Ijm'isnk iSs*' t!'45'*'r 
tlirt i'siwl fon*.i fts ft*r »* iMwiSjurs j»rj>lt4!>l3 Irtt^r, 

antrtlirr amiiajHiiUMl wijli rmk* n, a arrsnv* 

Ijcwc! of pT^ty Unit, ami a jinn*!? of 

In tlicj {^riitf !»iiimn» at Miiuiisip (|». Ttl*) Wi'w fonwI^rt'Ssf 

of CliiHfiiiH Ootliicuii, tlH' t»mn, ConManfiae 

ijftil Yalfiitittiun. > 

In a smaller Imrrow elot?o kjr 9,m fonmi fra|r«mnl» of a 
«l,!irkH‘«.>louuHl «ra, a Hhil arnm-lieail, a .sniall fWe «*f 
of a niul si'voral In.OTtH’ ; Inwor <limn, a «»'t 

ail imn kaifa, «itli an iron almath ; ami <m tim outer idp** nsjJWftwf 
iiilernmiit, aecompiuited by a liiphiy onuiiuentt 4 tlniilanp-fw^ « 
wnali or copper pin, aiul a rude spiar or uiro^-laa*! of^latk 
prey fi.ut. 

In Boither Lowe (p. 48) tere found a llinf ariovv-ln ul i»?a'k 
burnt and a dituiuutne l>ronzo<'elL 


an 



in lloiley l.imo (p. ~>7>) worh^uiiinl a bia^s coin (4* < Vi{i'iti'r4H»*t 
and a bra^n pin 21 luehos loiig;^and lower down a nid^ but ^ %ljly 
niinuuenb tl urn, and with it t<»o very mat au(iv\-!n juL/of flint 
of uueonnsiou fonii'i: anl in anl'd/^'r part of the barro 
lu.id of eo.uie Jliut, with the fiagnunt'i of 
thmking-fup. 

In a bairow on Aaliford Moor (p.bT) were fonml, M’.dtl r* <1 in dif- 
firent parts, a small iron arrow-head and tiv<( instniniejjifs of flint. 

hi C.irder Lowe (p. (el) were found Fev<‘ral in^tinuJnU of Hint, 
amongst tho latter a neatly fmmed baihed arrow-liead^; and lower 
down, with the piinuuy internicnt, a splendid bra*i or bronze 
dagg4‘r; a lew inches lower down a beautiful axe fiammer-lM’ad 
of basalt. In another part of the barrow another interroenf wti 
discovered, aeeoinpanied by an iron knife and three houi^ of stnl- 
htone. I 

A barrow was opened at New Inns (p. 0(J), whkr^along witli 
the piincipal interment, was found a beautiful bre^g dagpr^ wiih 
Muailer rivets than usual ; and in another P|jJ/a skeleton, with 
two instmmeuts of flint, and some animal tegt^ 
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iwmeiiw 

ItvTiWl'** .1 yW\jt, &t}Xl t) ' . ' ( its 

,ueni^ of 

xuaeinstnut'ouUO ^ -.^ o„o part «? tbe 

1^ * g,jp, gpeits-teia of 

^asfooua,v*iA tte 

of tfu' vai’'<«^s cHl 00 to tl»e 

1“ ^ i ».i ^ »*“ ‘"TT ». centre be»S 

Sti- \t.>r trti'' «r,‘ W. 

a number of bn<*^“ ^^.^.nt te >“« rf «>* 

aU *0’'®S<*‘'!L Jj»-‘tl>e *"*»s ^ aeKBptmn* 

date. * .,,. cmmtB.iinl:( , 

aiih »i ““’“;f*iby»o'“»“®'“^B.t (p. ■») ** 

rotlior iein«'“b “> Wetter* nn ^ paat 

to outer* end mieU »-“" *„Bne tbe 0*** ™ 

rlTbeo- ^ ‘^l^aertbe.n^e- 

also fonn*! on tbe * an inteiaen o ,a „ell » 

lo Oe«I"':? i^inon oonmente 8'" 

^ere foood got _ lats’ bones. coBS»t®^ of 

tl,e nsnaf ^96) *6 most remote 

In Do we Dowe fp* 
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two itnieli clitwfd lyiiii: vn \\w i\mr of llio inirruw 

alicmt tiu) yartls from mitm; ono In* n 

fliited ckiwor pliu^od n^ar tha iipp-‘r h ar^ l!io ariio iiii 
aiiwikl of iron cmMutha larp^ iVnd iinplomfitt, wlindi InnI ^h-h 
good senieOj lying niar iho pt‘hij4. 

The other tiininli oxanuiiint hv thin intlofaligalde o\|dtirri’ 
either contained cdyeeiK generally of the winie or itr^liiiig 
that was of mlerest as marking tiniV age. If Li^ olhor murL^,, 
or those of oiliers^ wtwe al*j>irafd«''Hl in mtup may^ intmvwm 
(‘Xainphs of liio Mime sort might he mhlneed. 1 1n* ahn'io, laoi- 
e^efjj are prohahly siifUeient in hlnev hn^ litth* rt‘liimeo eaii he 
p!aet‘il on the hard and fast di.Nlinetinn Ih’Iwm ii lliijf, hmy/\ 
ami iron ages whhdi havehitluwln hm\ sapyo-^Ml to govern ry 
dt ‘termination of age in this seienee. If in u lnmdr*‘d ^!^ort | aji s 
of one inanV nork sii many iijstuuees of nviilipping', mid. indre’ih 
of reversal of tin* usual order of tliings, ean h » fonud, it ^ e sv to 
imderstand how iimny might he atlded if otlaw aKn 

i‘xamiiiecl All, lamever, that is ^vautu] here h tfi iha! tin* 

1 hinish system is neitluw perfeet mw fiimh and that ne !iiii4 hwik 
for smm‘ rdher nunuis t>f as*ertaiuing the age of tie *^o ifiniiiiiinoits 
if W(‘ ure to eome to a satiHfaetory eoaelibiou regarding fli ■■an 
The fuet is that, thrmgh a tomh containing only stone mid hoiw^ 
iiup]f‘ments may he1u,0‘ 0 or 21 M 'hi ^ } earmold, nidesH if earuiKo}»a 
shown that stone and hone were no liaig»*r iho?! after iho fhri^imi 
era, it muy also he as modern, or more so, tinm tlnit e|'».^eiL I’iiless, 
also, it can bo yiroved that stone implements mere iti\er used 
after iron was introduced, (»r that hron/e was mwr m^phyoii 
down to a late period, this s}vti‘m is of no avail; am! afnrllio 
examples jmt rpioted from the* Ihifoman iliggiiigs, if sm nn the 
merest empirieihin to assume that the use of each idiHs of iniple- 
inents ceased on the mfroduction of another; and lil! it mii If'* 
shown at what date their use did n^iilly cease, any iirgiiiiieii! hj'^^^d 
on their preseiici^ is of very liltk value* This, hinvever, U ii tfi^k to 
which no antiquary has jet applkni himsi^lf; nil inivu Imm. roiilioif 
to fix the age of the moBuments from the age of tlii/ir 

content^ empirieally determined. It m a far more tllilieiill tiv'h, 
however, to ascertain the age of the eontenls frimi iliiit of tlici 
monumeiit in which they are fonnd ^ it ii a tiisl: that W|iiirei iii 
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investigation into tlie history and circumstances of each particiilaT 
example. With the scant materials that exist, this is by no 
means easy; but as it seems the only mode by which trnth 
can be arrived at, it is the task to wliich we propose to devote 
the following pages; should it prove impossible, we may indeed 
despair. * 

It is curious to observe how different would have been the fate 
of this science, had the Scandinavians followed up the line of 
investfgation commenced by their writers in the sixteenth century. 
Olans Magnus, for instance, Archbishop of TJpsala, writing in 1555, 
describes tlie megalithic remains of Sweden with the sobriety and 
precision with which a man in the present day might give an 
account of the cemeteries of Kensal-green or of Scutari. Some, 
he tells us, marked battle-fields, some family sepulchres, others 
the graves of greatly distinguished men.’- In like manner, Olaus 
Wormius, in 1643, describes the tombs oftlie kings of Denmark as 
a writer in the present day might the Planiagenet sepulchres in 
Westminster Abbey Neither have any doubt or hesitation about 
the matter, and though Dr. Charleton was hasty in following this 
author too implicitly in applying his data to this country, still, so 
far as I can form an opinion, if that line of research had been 
steadily followed out, there would now have been as little doubt 
about tlie age of Stonehenge, as there is about that of Salisbury 
Cathedral. Stukeley, liowovor, cut tlie vessel adrift from the 
moorings of common sense, and she has since been a derelict tossed 
about by the winds and waves of every passing fancy, till recently, 
when an attempt has been made to tow the wreck into the misty 
haven of prehistoric antiquity. If ever she roaches that nebulous 


1 “Vetcnim Gotloram et Suevoinm 
antiquissimns mo& est ut xiUx acr'orcs 
in campis seu m tntibns instituBsent ct 
perfeciseeiit pngnaa, illiceiectos lapidca 
quasi Egyptiacas pyramides collocaie 
so|iti siiiit . . , Habont ilaqne lisoc 
taxa in plurfbus locis eiecta longitudino 
X. vel XY. XX, ant xxx. ct atnplins ct 
Irttitiidhic Iy. Yel vi, pedum, mirabili situ 
sed mirabiliori ordin© et mirabilissirao 
cbaractere, ob plurimas rationes coUocat i 
literato, rectoqne ctlongoordine Yidelicet 
pngilarnm certamina, quadrato, innuM 


bollantinm, et spbeiico fandrartim desig- 
nantia sepultnras ac cuncato eqnestriinn 
ct pedestrium acies ibidem vel propo for- 
txmafcnm triumpliasse,” &c. &c. — IJe 
Qentihm Sepfeitirionahhus, &c. p. 48. 

Or again Qixos Ixumi iecond(3rc 
placuit bonoiabiles statuas lapidiim 
excelsomm pront Jiodio cernnntnr iniia 
compagliie in modum alti'-sima et ktis- 
simm janujc, snrsiim tranSYcrsnmqne 
Yir.bns gigantum erccta. ' — Ibid. 49. 

® ^Danicorum Monnmentorum/ Ubii 
sex, 22 ei mqfi. 
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region, slio may as well be br<ikcn tip lu Jespair, iis slie eiiti bo 
of no fiixtber nse for ImmatiL puriioses. 

Wlietber ibis will or will not be ber fate iiiiisf clepeiul on tlio 
result of the new impulse which has within the ksl ten cir twehe 
years been giyen to the enquiry. Hitherto it hCf^iUH certniiily 
be in a diiectioii which, it is to he feared, is not likely to lend 
to any greater degree of preeisum in tim enquiry. While? the 
Danish ^Savans’’ were arranging their folleciittiis in the liiiHeiiiiw 
at Ctqienhagen, 31, Houelier de rtidhes was quietly ftiriiiing 
a eolleetion of flint implements from the drift griivtls of the 
valley of the Somme, which far exeeedid all hiiht^rfo foiiini 
in antiquity. Dor many years his dheoveries were ridifiilcd iiial 
laughed at> till in 1858 the late Hugh Fiilcoiau' visited his 
museum at Abbeville, and being then fredi from his investi- 
gations at Kent's Hole and the ttower (\iVi‘sd hi^ at once saw 
their vilue and proclaimed it to the world. Since then i! IniR imi 
been disputixl that the flint imphnnents found in the \ alloy of the 
Somme are the works of man, and that from the position in which 
they are found tlK‘ir tabricators must have lived at a pcuiod on the 
ctlgo of the glacial epoch, and when the eonllgurafion of tlu' con- 
tinent differed from what it now is, and when probably the Jirili-ili 
isles were still joined to France. Similar impleimmls haul bidbie 
and since been found in Suffolk,^ and other parts of England 
in analogous circumstances, and all allied with a fauna wldch 
was extinct in these parts before histone times? If yon ask a 
geologist how long ago the circumstances of the globe were siich 
as these conditions represent, he will answer at once not less 
than a million of years! But tliey deal in large figurt*s, uml 
it is not necessary to investigate them now'. It was a very long 
time ago. 


Even more interesting than these for our present purposes was 


^ * Memoiirs of Htigli Falconer,’ by Dr. 
MnrcMson, iL p. 59G. 

* In 1797, Mr. Jobn Frere fotind fiint 
implements identical with ibois® at Abbe- 
ville, and pnbliebed an account of them, 
with engravings, in vol, xni, of the 
‘ Archmlogm/ in ISOO, 


* In the drst yenra of tlie la«l eciiliiry 
i a flint implement, togetbor with iomo 
bones of tlie Mkphm Wffti 

found in an excavation la Iitti 

Lane. An engraving of il wai palj|»li»l 
in 1715, and the M mv 

in the Britisii Mwieitta. 
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the discoYery a few years later of human remains in the valleys 
of the Dordogne and other rivers of the south of France. Here 
geology does not help us, but climatology does. At that time the 
climate of the south of France was so cold that the inhabitants of 
these caves had all the habits of people now dwelling in the Arctic 
regions. Their principal domestic animal was the reindeer, but they 
were familiar with the woolly-haired mammoth, the cave bear, and 
the aurochs. The climate was so cold that they could throw on 
one side the debris of their feasts, and floor their dwelling with 
marrow bones and offal without dreading pestilence or even suffer- 
ing inconvenience. They were, in fact, in every respect, so far as 
we have the means of judging, identical with the Esquimaux of the 
present day, and must have inhabited a climate nearly similar to 
that of Arctic North America. How long ago was this ? We know 
from the pictures in the tombs near the pyramids that the climate 
of Egypt was the same 5000 or 6000 years ago as it is now, and 
we have no reason to suppose that, while that of the southern 
shores of the Mediterranean remained unchanged, the northern 
would vary in any very different ratio. Clearing of forests may 
have done something, but never could have accounted for such a 
change as this. If we take 50,000 or 60,000 years instead of 5000 
or 6000, it will not suffice for such a revolution, though geologists 
will be wroth if we assume only 100,000 ; as a convenient number 
this will answer our present purposes. 

Having at least this space of time at their disposal, the tendency 
of modern antiquaries has been to sweep everything into this 
great gulf. Why, they ask, may not Stonehenge and Avebury be 
10,000, 20,000, or 50,000 years old ? Man then existed, and why 
may he not have erected such monuments as these ? Of course 
he might, but there is no proof that he did, and as no single tangible 
reason has yet been adduced for supposing them so old, the mere 
presumption that they might be so cannot count for much. 

To my mind the force of argument seems to tend the other way. 
If a race of men lived on the face of the globe for 100,000 years 
so utterly unprogressive as these cave men, incapable of discover- 
ing the use of metals for themselves during that long period, or 
even of adopting them from Egypt and the East, where bronze 
certainly, and most probably iron, were known at least 6000 or 

0 
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7000 years ago; if ilm people used flint and hoin^ dtiiiiig nil tin's 
perioclj is it likely tlmt tliey would a<lopt lun^-faiigit d iinplfnni iif 
and new customs the first time they were piosaid^, 4 to tln.mi? 1lio 
Esqiiimatix have hoeiilamiliar\utli thoEanidist tlhr'^iiilirei iiliiinl 
for some centiiriesy and conhl easily ha\e prociirnl imprined iiri- 
pleiiients and many of ihe advantages of eivili/afioii liml tltej 
so iiudined. Tiny lia\e not laecn <*lmnged a li.iifs-hieadtli h\ the 
inihieneeof the The led man of Xeilli AiiienVii hn< l>i i ii 

in contact nith the \\hhe man for ceiitnrif s lam. ilas he clwiiei'th 
or can ho eluuige? In ALinLi, and lo tin* noulnvaiil ai \aii* 
eoiiwo'H Idamh there k a race of KBani s <‘nlh d l!}da!i% nilli a’!! 
the aitistie tastes and faculties of tluMiien cfi the Ihirileaie 
and vith ahoni the Hauu‘ degru' of ciEli/atic-ii4 Al! un-* 
dying out, and may soon dKappear, hut tin} pr»sioil {it thb iLii 
exactly the baiiio ]jheiHinu‘non as \\e hc in thi* wniih o! Francis 
say 10,0(Hj years ago. The) luue lani f\h. rminatid in ul! the 
eivdiztxl parts of Eiuope ly th«‘ Jn<yn^4ve Ai\*iii met s who lia\t* 
iisiiiped tliiir pLum’^ ; and it m (‘in> mil) too t eitaiii tliat like Iheiig 
their Amera^an kimlie<l must peiFh hefore tiio growing iidlin ni*e 
of the white man, hut tliey cannot eliangt^ In ^o far iw we «*aii 
judge fiom such lact^ Hh are heiire u^if any family of tlii^ olil 
people still Imkul among oiir hilK or on dm locky hlmid, I heir 
habits, or cnstmiis, and thur iiupleim nt*-, would he an like tho^e 
of the cave nun as those of tiu' EMpiiamnx eir Alaska sa\ag 4 > are 
at the piestnt day. It appeals most nnphiiu'.ophiciil to apply lo 
those |H‘ople the piinciples of pirogieH^ that me fmincl among the 
higher laces of iiiankiud, and to lopreseiit them as c^agcil) seizing 
on any improvement offered them, and alumdonmir tin ir old kiilli 
and their old habits at the bidding of any wandering lauigaior 
that -visited their shores. 

This is not the place to enter on such an eiif|uiry, but so far 
as can at present be seen, it seems that mankind has |,!rogreft>ed 
not so much by advance within the limits of certain racc‘S na 
by the superposition of more highly organized rmn^rntt time 
of an inferior class. Thus we have those stone men of tlie eiivci 
who possessed the world for 100,000 or a million of years, tnci 

^ For the kafe, aad one of the best, a? countH oi the IIy<!%lii, i#o ^F»oe6tliiig« of the 
Boyal Geogt&phW Society/ yoi xitu Ho. V p. $m (f liy Ml. Irowm ' 
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raade no more progress in that period than the animals they were 
associated with. Even the progress from a chipped to a polished 
stone implement seems to have been taught them by a foreign 
bronze-using people. We have then such races as the Egyptian, 
the Chinese, or the Mexican, who can progress to a certain point, 
blit stop and cannot go beyond ; and, lastly, we have the Aryans, 
the last to appear in the field, but the most energetic, and the only 
truly progressive race. Our great error in reasoning with regaul 
to the older races seems to be that we insist on applying to thc^m 
the reasoning and principles which guide us, but which are wholly 
inapplicable to the less progicssive races of mankind. 

All this will be plainer in the sequel ; but in the meanwhile 
it may safely be asseited that, up to this time, no royal road has 
been discovered that leads to an explanation of our megalithic 
antiquities. No one has yet been able so to classify the contents 
of cognate monuments as to construct a chionometric scale which 
is applicable for the elucidation of their dates ; and no a piori 
reasoning has been hit upon that is of the smallest use in ex- 
plaining either their ago or their peculiarities. The one path that 
seems open to us is a careful examination of each individual monu- 
ment, accompanied by a judicial sifting of all or any traditions that 
may attach to it, and aided by a comparison with similar monu- 
ments in other countries. By this means we have a chance of 
arriving at a fair proximate degree of certainty ; for, though no 
one monument will tell its own tale directly, a multitude of 
whispers from a great number may swell into a voice that is clear 
and distinct and bo audible to every one ; while no system yet 
invented, and no a priori reasoning, can lead to anything but 
deepeniHI the ignorance that now prevails^ on the subject. This 
is especially true with regard to the great megalithic circles iu^ 
this country. With the rarest possible exceptions, no flint and no 
bronze or iron implements have been found within their precincts. 
They cannot be older than the invention of flint implements, and 
iron has Seen in continuous use since the art of smelting its 
ores was first discovered. 'If, therefore, they have no written or 
traditional history which can be relied upon, their age must for 
ever remain a mystery. The conviction, however, under which this 
book is written is that such a history does exist ; that, when all 
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llie atlaelietl to tlie moimmeiits are ami 

ainoiwt to ntieli a mass of eireomhtuniial eiiileiire 
to prove tlio ease and to csiablibli the main of t!iior 
Idstory ami use, ^\liolly indepeiKlently id* a!iy mhtnii or of iiiiy 
external testimony. 

Direct litcn-ary evidence, in tlie bonse in wliieli the ierm 
usually understood, cannot be said to As leforo iiioiitimiod, 

no classical untlior alhules, either diretdl} m* iiidirtnliy. to those 
megalitliic siriietures; yet they could nut lia\e bmm ijriioraiit of 
them if they existed. When Cmsar and his army witnissul tin* 
fight between his galhy'H and the licet of the W neti in t!ie Mur- 
bihan, he imist have stood — if he ocenpied the ]h*4 plaeo-un 
Mont St, Miche!, if it then existed, and amomr thc^ Aom* au mw^ 
of Caniae. Is it likely that sm*h an ar^i^t vimid ha\o <imillod 
tlie chance of heightening l\is picture by an alhmiuu to tlio 
‘^staiKliiig stones” of Dariorigum? The llomaiH «H*ciij>ii*d Old 
Sarum probably during the ^\holc time the} reirmined in this 
island, and the YiaBudoniea passed so imin(‘diuteiy iindfW Silbiiry 
Hill that lliey cmild not liave heen ignorant of i‘iihf r SioiiclHUige 
or Avebury. Xor in France could tiny po>s!bl} have misfeed 
seeing the numerous dolmens n ith which tlit* eomilr} U eoverecL 
Isotnithstaiidiiig all this, the silence is abMdiite. The eireiiiar 
temple of the ]!}p(U'boreans is the only thing any one lam ever 
pretended to quote against this; and that, for reaMmsgi^iii iihne 
being inadmmsihle, any argument ])ased on it falls to the gnmiui 

Keither Cmsar nor Tacitus, though describing the religious 
observances of our forcfatliers, make any mfuition of templets; imr, 
indeed, does any other classical author. Taeitu> ^ tills iis thal t!te 
Germans worshipped only in grovcB; and though this is hardly to 
the point, his relations with Agricola witc so intiiiiatf^ that had 
the Gauls aud Britons had temples of stone, he could hardly have 
avoided alluding to them. The inforeneo from Canar and nil t!«* 
other authors is the same, but there is no direct ovitlenco either %f}\ 

There is no passage in any classical authors which eoimectB the 
Druids, either directly or indirectly, with any stone temples or 
stones of any sort* 


^ ^ Germania,’ 0^ 
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Dracontia are wholly the creation of Dr. Stukeley’s very fertile 
imagination. 

So far, therefore, as negative evidence goes, it is complete in 
showing that onr megalithic circles did not exist in the time of 
the Romans, and that they were not temples. Unfortunately, 
however, no amount of negative evidence is sufficient to prove 
an affirmative, though it may suffice to establish a strong pre- 
sumption in favour of a particular view, and, at all events, clears 
the way for the production of any direct evidence which we may 
have. The direct written evidence that has been adduced is, 
however, of the most shadowy character. It amounts to little 
more than this: — that every allusion to these monuments in 
medimval authors, every local tradition, every scrap of intelligence 
we have regarding them, points to a post-Roman origin. No 
writer, of any age or country, suggested their being pre-historic or 
even pre-Roman before the age of Stukeley, — say 1700. 

There is, so far as I know, only one paragraph in any classical 
author which mentions a French or British temple; but it be- 
longed to so exceptional a community that it would hardly be safe 
to base an argument upon it. A hieron,’’ Strabo tells us, existed 
at the mouth of the Loire, inhabited by a colony of women who 
lived apart from their husbands, but the roof or thatch of the 
roof of whose temple wus renewed annually a fact that shows, 
in the first place, that it had a roof, and in the second, that it was 
not a very dignified or permanent structure. 

It would add very much to the clearness of our conception on 
this subject if the early Christian writers had left us some descrip- 
tions of the temples of the Britons when the missionaries first 
came among them. Though not quite so silent on the subject as 
the classical authors, their direct evidence is far from being so 
complete as might be wished. One of the passages most distinctly 
bearing on this question is found in a letter which Pope Gregory 
the. Great addressed to the Abbot Millitus, then on a mission to 
England. Tn tHis letter lie instructs Mm by no means to destroy 
the temples of the idols belonging to the English, but only the idols 
which are found in them ; and adds, “Let holy water be made, and 


^ Str^lK), iv. p. 198. 
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** m 

hjf^riiiklwl iiYer llir*nu Lh altarj^ iiiiil |i!jirril 

cm tlicmi ; as if thfsi,‘ %t‘ll eiiiwlriietml, it m 

iyHv^'<un llnit llii*y ,4aiuW he emiXeitvil from tlo'* \ii «>1 ii|*f if t|;i iiioiH 
to flit* somioo' of tlio triio i%mh that tlio |ioo|t!t\ twhiis floor 
teinpliK tiro not liestrcnods laay pnf tmiiy erroiN from tlioir }ioiiits> 
liiiil, mdiiHmhsIjriog l!o^ trim ionl ami iidoriiig Ifiiii, may tlio iiioro 
«i]li!i!^ly in tlie places tlioy miw acciistoiiiml to 

moot,'' ^ A liftic further on lit* mltls iu order lliiit iici appareiit 
eliiiiige liiiiy Ih'‘ mud*% on great fcBtiviik llie people iiia\ 

oreel liiiN of ijoiiglih around those eluircdies mliieli iia\o lumii cere 
UmI teoiiimiitatie) I’nmi templi‘S,” 

1lie fair iiiferemm from this paragraph rhuub to !te that Ihut* 
Ko little tlitrcreuce hetueeii the tetaples of the Pagans and 
llio ehiirelies of tlie fhrMium that a litth* holy wuh r am! a h w 
relies— -as iiineh esteemed iu the a> in the laml in ilnoe 

days— Ui*re all that uas required te» eoBVirt the one into tin othisr. 
We gather the sauu‘ impri>sIon fiom au«it!ter tniieaetiuM 
t ndi phnn^ at (Viiteiimn about tiu* hame tiim. Alter taking pos- 
st*s^^on of the rathedrah built old by the Ihmiaimd ^t. Aiigimtiiio 
obtained from the iveeidly eon\tr!!‘d King 1 jh» Ibeit tin* co*-Hitiii 
of tie'* t» iiiple ill \\hieli hi* had h « n a ‘eimtomi d to uoiship liis 
an I ^mtiioiit more adi> dudieitid it to >!, Faiienis. iiiid 
nppioprialt I il as a buiying pl*e i fir hium If and hiH siieei 
from die idieaiimtanci* of its being out-id^* tlie vodKd We fnillnr 
h tm from tJervaise^ that it uas so used till t uihbeit, the snamil 
arelibisliop^ got {leriiiisdoii to allow burials ttiihiii the ufil!s, and 
ikm erected the baptistry d Hi. John h»r thin prirpsise. where 


^ ii li. aca 

® I'lslt! aut .UMaaiaifniia rakHuai 
o|S‘u fa kiiaf Bok , * Uot. I>« k ’4.* Lag 
» Tbmi, nki\ Srilat LuV 17UU:- 
^‘Erataiileiii iiyii l'.)ug«j ah mitate 
Oi*!«'*akm qtiusi laolio iitiua iattr 
cwltwifiai Sti Mttitiiii ci munm euitatw 
Piiaiiaift sife ydalnm filtuai tibi tax 
Elliilkotia# seeamdaa ritwm geaiis s.tiso 
ftdIeMi #1 eiiia iianiltbiiB suls <l»- i 
el; aoa to iiioriiair«s Quod ^ 
Fkmuitt Awgiiitiw ab 
el «3fdibw piiltlltga ot mun- 

lacro qt»t ib 


aaauut i a.% M oou m 

Sn n sh* a\ilg 

i a* ^la^ ** I aa? \e Uadi;, j k E'?ra feeii 
liiitSft e Ik I iia! 11% 

|4 SX that “f Mat nUlaif r% leie 

gkMJiik <i liitortiiaH latM'ibiss 

Jlritanali'o ut fatale i4 jitli it m mmh 
iiiiU umt mm h* mm 
hi tkfj ^ \txy tlmwh ai Osnli-rlitiry, “ 
Billed SiL Cfuieratli m«i« tt»l iilci etliii 
KtlitdlHfhis Iflulaiii Hiatal eolttll, Qfiw 
eitlgwwui btrtielfiia iiiiiiaicki %mmi felc* 
ram Briteiutoi’iitiL** 

♦ lltnftlscv* A«* belli Caiilf p- IWk 
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apparently Becket’s crown now stands. Afterwards the monas- 
tery of SS, Peter and Paul, now St. Angnstine’s, was erected 
in fnndo Templi” — whateyer that may mean — hut at that time 
St. Augustine seems to have accepted the Pagan temples as 
perfectly appropriate to Christian rites. 

In like manner when King Eedwald, after his conversion to 
Christianity was persuaded by his wife not rashly to forsake the 
faith of^ his forehxthers, he set up two altars side by side in his 
temple (in fano), and dedicated the one to Christ, the other to the 
victims of the dsernons.”^ The temple, apparently, was ecjually 
appropriate to either. 

A still more instructive example is the description of the 
destruction of the church at G-odmnndingham hy Coifi — the 
heathen priest — on his conversion to Christianity. He first 
desecrated it by throwing a spear into it — whether by the door 
or window we are not told — and then ordered his people to burn 
it to the ground with all its enclosures. These, therefore, must all 
have been in wood or some equally combustible material.^ 

All this is not much nor very distinct, but by these passages, and 
every hint we have on the subject, it would appear that the 
temples of the Pagans, between the departure of the Komans and 
the time of Alfred, were at Teast very similar to those of the 
Christians. Both were derived from the same model, which was 
the temple or basilica of the Komans, and both were apparently 
\ cry rude, and generally, we may infer, constructed of wood. The 
word circular does not occur in any description of any Pagan 
temple yet brought to light, nor the word stone ; nothing, in fact, 
that ^YOlIld in the remotest degree lead us to suppose that Bede, 
or any one else, was speaking or thinking of the megalithic monV 
meiits with which we are now concerned. 

Although the classical authorities are silent regarding these 
rude stone monuments, and contemporary records help us very 
liitio ill tvying to understand the form of the temples in which our 
forefathers worshipped, till they were converted to Christianity, 
still the Decrees of the Councils render it quite certain that Eude 


^ Boac^, Bocks/ ii. 15. 

^ guecomlcre Ikuiua cum oaniita soptis suis " Bede, * llisl. Bcoles; li. 13. 
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aiil, liy implication, ill Eii|rkiifl— <loii n follto tiBirt*.iifriiiirlciiiiiji!io 
and ^llfrcci at least. 

One ofteiiHpiottHl derree uf n Ooiiiitil, held ut Xaiile^, i^^vliorts 
** Bishops and their servants io dig np, and reiinne, and lihle iii 
places iihere they eaimot ho found, those sltnirs mliieh in reiiioti! 
and woody plaees are still woi'shipjr^d, and where vows are still 
madcC’ ^ ' rnfortiiiKitely the date ol this I oiiiiei! is not eerhiiii ; hiif 
Biidiard plam it in CidS,wliit*h k prtduihlyaf hiisf iitYirly rorri'^et;^ 
ThK however, is of comparatively little eoii-^^ <pi«eicf% ns in 4o2 
a Cmincdi at Arles ilecrecii that in any dioee^’i*, um infiilel 
either lighted torches or worshipped Trcfw, roiiniidiH, or 
or iiegleetcal to destroy them, lit^ dmnhl he feiiiai giiiliy of sacri- 
lege;*’® and about a century lofiTa a Eiuincil at Toiim 

exhorts the edergy to excommunicate who, a! ceilaiii ?^foiie«s 

or Trees or Fountains, perptdraie things con fra iw to t »n I i miner's 

of the Church;^ 

Still another century further on (tJHi), u l\nineil hold a! 'foledo 
admonishes 1110 * 51 * wlm wcu’dup Idols tw veuornte Stem h, iIiomc who 
light torehes or wordiip Fountniusor Tn*CH, ihul ilio\ arcMicrificing 
to the <levil, and suhje^i themselves to varioic peiia!ti«% Ac.* 
Another Conneil held in the bame citykntke }a ar UP2, cniiinerales 
uliimst in the ^ainc words tin* variiUH hert'^ics which Ciiii- 
demniHl In** the pivcedimr (^mneih^ A rounci! nt item 11 , wlioiii 
the sanir* time, ch*nonin*es all who oftcr vems to 'frecN or Foiiiitiijiis 


^ ih o*rl iUbuit t piH- 

tofti ti oiiiun tit - lisqmhH 

quoqiK j qiiMs ui ruino-i.s * i sih< stri- 
lnHj Uaiiomnii IwIjIk* U kiiaUiw UeHcti 
\air*iaiitiir 4if>i it \ota \ooiit it lii - 
f« riiiit, fuiiaitu*^ I ni tuli 

Icifo |«ojwnaiit«r til a a eul- 

toribiw Skills imoiiri it immibusi 

aninmelatur qaantinn w‘diw klie 
lattk, — liibbeiiia, 1 ix, 471. 

* Kiclmwl, ‘Analyse dos CcmcilcHf 1 6 16, , 
® Si la alicujiis episeoiii terrUorio j 

iafidiiles, awt facaika areendimt, aal ar- 
bores, fontes vel 8aza Tenareiitiir si boe 
emere aoglefxeyit, aaerllogli rema osset 
eognoseal— lifibb., iv* 1.013. ^ 

* Cont^tfttiiixr iilata solleUadiaeiw tain 


qiiani ce 1 o r m, poo lit 
qiioiiena«|ni ni ba** i,4iista! p. 

odj \« I u*| ?iv rff t» CI4 iiiit 

arbno ^ 0,1 lejiO “* lit ”4’, ♦‘11 tss 1 liO C» li* 

tihum ciq^iO.iso «i I # i.^ I* hO r.o 
tumi'w wm |u rtni! Jii ? ?il» i?vb4i 
^mwid utadHiiCim n|N licit. -Haiti/, L 

r>is. 

® (*u!loroi^ bbsloriiai, x&imm lifi* 
jmlic/q atwsiftxttrs faeii|{ir|ni 

sacTO fiijillwiii v*d lirboruia 
Mills, tL CiBI. 

® III! diferos jniiailtllji, ilwH"t|ili wtH 
teos idoioritiii cdllekiiiliif, itiMiriiinftii 
LttpitXuiit^ nmmmm$ fftruliirtiiie cxci> 

lotiteE aaem ibiiliiiai fel ftrkirniiw 

Baltus, vi. 1 m 
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or Stones as tliey would at altars, or offer candles or gifts, as if 
any divinity resided tliere capable of conferring good or evil.’- 
Lastly, a decree of Charlemagne, dated Aix-la-Chapelle in 789, 
utterly condemns and execrates before God Trees, Stones, and 
Fountains, which foolish people worship.^ 

Even as late as in the time of Canute the Great, there is a 
statute forbidding the barbarous adoration of the Sun and Moon, 
Fire, Fountains, Stones, and all kinds of Trees and Wood.^ 

The above which are taken from Keysler ^ are not all he quotes, 
nor certainly all that could be added, if it were worth while, from 
other sources ; but they are sufficient to show that, from Toledo 
to Aix-Ia-Chapelle — and from the departure of the Eomans till the 
tenth, or probably the eleventh century — the Christian priesthood 
waged a continuous but apparently ineffectual warfare against 
the worship of Stones, Trees, and Fountains. The priests do not 
condescend to tell us what the forms of the Stones were which 
these benighted people worshipped, whether simple menhirs or 
dolmens, or grottes des fees,” nor why they worshipped them ; 
whether they considered then^ mme unnamed and 

unknown God, or memorials of h. 

they lighted, candles, and whom they ’pmyiihr. H wifii oiVring^. 
Nor do they tell us what the form of that worship was ; iMy , ' 
did not care, and perhaps did not know. Nor do we ; for, except 
an extreme veneration for their dead, and a consequent ancestral 
worship,^ mixed with a strange adoration of Stones, Trees, and 
Fountains, we do not know now what the religion was of these rude 
people. The tebtimony of these edicts is, therefore, not quite so 


^ Si aliqnis vota ad arboies, vel fontes, 
vel ad Liqmles qnosdam, quasi ad altaria, 
faciat aiit iLi tandcLnu, sea qaolibet 
iimnixs deferet velut ibi qiioddara Numea 
sit quod boiium aut njalum possit in- 
feiTe. — Btiluz, 1. 2, p. 2X0. 
m ^ Item cle arboiibiis vel Petris vel 
fontibus ubi aliqui stulti lumiuaiia vel 
aliquas observatioues faciunt omnino 
mandamus, ut iste pessimus usus et deo 
©xecmbiiis xtbicunque inveuitur tolletur 
et distruatur. — Baluz, t. i. p. 2S5. 

^ Barbara cst autem adoratio, sive 
qms idola (pnta gentium divos), Bolem, 


Lunam, Ignem, Profluentem, Fontes, 
Sam, cujusque generis arborcs lignam 
colueruut.— Keysler, ‘ Antiquitates Sep- * 
temtiiou/ (Hanoverse, 1720), p. 18. Pie 
quotes also a canon of Edgar (967) to the 
same effect. 

^ ‘ Ant. Sept.’ chap. ii. 

* Laing in his wrath seems to have, by 
accident, very nearly guessed the truth, 
wheu, refuting tiie authenticity of Ossian, 
he accuses Maepherson of “ having ren- 
dered the Highlanders a race of unheard- 
of infidels, who believed in no Gods but 
the ghosts of their fathers.” 
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that they are more, and they are only brought forward in this 
place in order to enunciate the propositions it is hoped we may be 
able to prove as we advance in this enquiry. These are, — 

First, that the Eude Stone Monuments with which we are 
concerned are generally sepulchral, or connected directly, or indi- 
rectly, with the rites of the dead. 

Secondly, that they are not temples in any usual or appropriate 
sense of the term, and, 

Lastly, — that they were generally erected by partially civilized 
races after they had come in contact with the Eomans, and 
most of them may be considered as belonging to the first ten 
centuries of the Christian Era. 

In stating these three propositions so broadly, it mnst be borne 
in mhid, that the evidence on which their j)roof or disproof rests 
is eminently cumulative in its character ; not perhaps with regard 
to the use to which the monuments were applied, that probably 
will be admitted as settled, as so large a proportion of the tumuli 
can be shown to have a fair title to a sepulchral character, and 
most of the stone monuments can equally lay claim to being 
erected for the same purpose to which one-half of them have been 
certainly proved to have been dedicated. This is the more clear, 
as, on the other hand, in spite of every surmise or conjecture, no 
one monument of the class we are treating of can be proved to 
have been erected as a temple, or as intended for any civic or civil 
purpose. 

With regard to their age, the case is not quite so easily settled. 
Except such monuments as those of Goim and Thyra, and one or 
two others, to be mentioned hereafter, few can produce such proof 
of their age as would stand investigation in a court of law. But 
when all the traditions, all the analogies, and all the probabilities^ 
of the case are examined, they seem to mate up such an accumu- 
lation of evidence as is irresistible ; and the whole appears to pre- 
sent an unbroken and intelligible sequence which explains every- 
thing. 'fhe proof of all this, however, does not rest on the 
evidence of two or three, or even of a dozen, of instances, but is 
based upon the multiplication of a great number of coincidences 
derived from a largo number of instances, which taken together 
ill the cumulative form, make up a stronger body of proof thau 





2 ^ - ISTHOBfc’nmT. 

ho oMnoJ fro.n ««■ Jim-t !I" 

Va nBBiTciato tins, lioweM^ts \uu>u, 
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exhnnatin- the thread, extentl it haekwanh. It tsm IukJv h 

mneh hevmul the Christian era. It seems that simh a ' 

all the known conditions of the prohletn, m so Mr as the M.m. 

Monuments at least are eoneerned. There i. t h 

at present, absolutely no evidence on the other sne , i ■ | v » 
is derived from the Danish sjstein ot the thn e ap ; . that 
M established as a rule of law, ewlii gms/m. there m. .no e 

to bo said on the subject. Ihit this is evaetly wha do. s >1 
appear to have yet been establish, d on any s.ithe.ent or .s.tis- 
ti torv basis. T’Ikto need be no d.ftieidty ... pMUtne/ that in, n 
^HHl stone and h..ne for iuiph^numts b..ro.-o they 
with the use of the metals. It may aho he ndnn.led, Hmt h. s 
wsed brunxe before they learned the art of . xt.aetm. iron .nm. 
it. ores. Ihit what is denied K that they ..band.m. d the nv^ 
of these primitive imphimu.ts on the mtiodiietioii <.t t i* im^ .h- . 
and it is cont<-uded that they employed stone ami hom-^ sunn - 
taneonsly with bron^m and iron, down to a ver% kite |, no,. re 
real fact of the case scorns to be, that the peopl-- »*n t ..■ s .oi, - o 
the Baltic and the North Sea, w ere us remote troin the c am s o 
civilmtion on the Mediterranean and to the eastward r. il m in.' 

earlier centuries of our era, and were as htth* luiSn.-iu «•. » ‘ . 

as the inhabitants of the islands in the Baeilii* and Arctic sVim'imu 
were by Europe in the last century. In the remote conmrs ii! tr 
world, a stone and bone age exists at the pn‘.seut day, only 
modified by the use of such metal implements as they can obta«t 
by barter or exchange : and this appears to have been the state «t 
noi-them Europe, tiU, with their conversion to Chrmtiiwsty, the 
new civilization was domesticated among its inhabitants. 
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CHAPTER IL 
PRELIMINARY OBSERYATIONS, 

Before attempting to examine or describe particular instances — 
in wliicbj however, the main interest of the work must eventually 
be centred — it would add very muck to the clearness of wkat 
follows if a classification could be hit upon, which would correctly 
represent the sequence of forms. In the present state of our 
knowledge such an arrangement is hardly possible, still the 
following 5 groups, with their subdivisions, are sufficiently distinct 
to enable them to be treated separately, and are so arranged as 
roughly to represent what we know of their sequence, with 
immense overlappings, however, on every joint. 

I, — Tumuli .. a. Or barrows of earth only. 

h. With small stone chambers or cists. 

c. With megalithic chambers or dolmons. 

* d. With external access to chambers. 

if.^ — Dolmens.. .. a. Free standing dolmens without tumuli. 

h. Dolmens upon the outside of tumuli. 

III. — CJmCLEB ». .. Circles surrounding tumuli. 

d. Glides surrounding dolmens. 

c. Glides without tumuli or dolmens. 

IV. — Avenues.. .. a. Avenues attached to circles. 

h. Avenues with or without circles or dolmens. 

V. — Meniiiiis .. .. a. Single or in groups. 

h With oghams, sculptures, or runes. 

Tumuli. 

’^he first three of the sub-divisions of the first class are so mixed 
together tliat it is almost impossible in the present state of our 
knowledge to separate them with precision either as to date or 
locality, while, as they hardly helong to the main subject of this 
book, it will not be worth while to attempt it here- 

Without being too speculative, perhaps, it may be assumed that 
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the earliest mode in which mankind disposed of the bodies of 
their deceased relatives or neighbours vas by simple inliiimatioiL 
They dog a hole in the earth, and, having laid the body tlieiein, 
simply replaced the earth upon it, and to inaik the spot, if the 
person so biiiied was of sufficient importance to merit such care, 
they raised a iiiouikI over the grave. It is difficnlt, hcnunei, to 
believe that mankind vere long content with so simple a mode of 
sepulture. To heap eaith or stones on the body of the lelovc^l 
depaited so as to crush and deface it, must have seemed rude and 
harsh, and some sort of coffin was probably early de\ ised for the 
proto(*tion of the coip'^o, — in well-wooded countiies, this would be 
of weod,whi(h, if the mound is old, has peiished long ago — in 
stony countiies, as probably of stone, foiming the iiide cists so 
commonly found in eaily graves. That those should e\pand 
into chambers seems also natural as civilization advanced, and as 
man’s ideas of a future state and the wants and necessities of sindi 
a future became more dei eloped. 

The last stage would seem to be when access was retained to 
the sepulchral chamber, in eider that the descendants of tlu^ 
deceased iniglit biing offeiin 2 % or supply the wants of their 
1 dative dm mg the intermediate state which some nations 
assumed must elapse before the tiansLition of tlic body to another 
w orhi 

It is piobalde that some such st iges as these were passed through 
by all the biiiying races of mankind, thougli at very \an(His 
intervals and with very different details, while fortunately for our 
present subject it seems that the earliest races were tinsse most 
addicted to this mode of honouring their dead. All mankind, it is 
title, 1 uiy their dead either in the flesh or their ashes altc r cre- 
mation. It is one of those peculiarities which, like speech, di-,- 
tingiiish mankind from the lower animals, and wdiieli are so strangely 
overlooked by the advocates of the fashionable theory of our ape 
descent. All mankind, liow'ever, do not reven neo their^dead to<^he 
same extent. The peculiarity is most characteristic of the eailier 
underlying races, whom w^e have generally been in the habit of 
designating as the Taranian laces of mankind. But if that term 
is objected to, the tomb-building races maybe speciOod— beginning 
from the East — as the Chinese ; the Mongiils in Tartar j, cu* Moguls, 
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as they were called, in India ; the Tartars in their own country, or 
in Persia ; the ancient Pelasgi in Greece ; the Etrmians in Italy ; 
and the races, whoever they were, who preceded the Celts in 
Europe, But the tomb-building people, ]par exeellenee^ in the old 
world were the Egyptians. Not only uere the funereal rites the 
most important element in the religious life of the people, but they 
began at an age earlier than the history or tradition of any other 
nation carries us back to. The groat Pyramid of Gizeh was 
erected certainly as early as 3000 yeais before Ohiist; yet it must 
be the lineal descendant of a rude-chambered tumulus or caiin, with 
external access to the chambers, and it seems difficult to calculate 
how many thousands of years it must have rec^mred befoie such 
lude sepulchres as those our ancestors erected — many probably 
after the Christian era — conld have been elaborated into the most 
perfect and most gigantic specimens of masonry which the world has 
yet seen. The phenomenon of an} thing so perfect as the Pyramids 
starting up at once, absolutely without any previous examples 
being known, is so unique^ in the world’s history, that it is 
impossible to form any conjecture how long before this period the 
Egyptians tried to protect their bodies from decay during the pro- 
bationary 3000 years.^ 

Outside Egypt the oldest tumulus we know of, with an abso- 
lutely authentic date, is that which Alyattes, the father of Croesus, 



king of Lydia, erected for his own resting-place before tlie year 
561 B.o. It was desciibed by Herodotus,^ and has of late years 


^ It IS so enrious as almost to justify 
Piazzi Smyth’s wonderful theories on the 
subject But theie is no reason what- 
ever to suppose that the progress of art 
in Egypt diifered essentially from that 
elsewlioie. The previous examples are 


lost, and that seems all. 

2 Horodotiis, li 12S, and Sii Gardner 
Wilkinson’s ‘ A ncic nt Bgyplians,’ second 
series,! 2iX, ii 4:^0 et passim 
® Horod 1 . 93. 
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been thoroughly explored by Hr. Olh'rs.* Its diinejisions are Tery 
eoJisiderable, and yery nearly those ghen !»y the father of history. 
It is 1180 feet in diameter, or about t«i<>(‘ as mueh as Silbnry 
nOl, and 200 feet in height, a-' against 130 of that boasted nioim- 
nn nt. The upper pait, like many (tf our own mouinls, i& eomposed 
ol alternate Lnei> of elay, loam, and a kind of nibble eonerete. 
Tdicse snpjiort a mass of biieknork, sminountc d !>y a platform of 
masonin ; on this still liis one of Hteles, described by Herodotus, 
igul anotiur of tbe smaller ones «as foninl elose by. 

1 lu u Is another group of tombs, ealkd those of Tantulaia, found 
near 8iu\ ina, which are considerably older than those of Hardis, 
tboiigh theii date cannot be fixed with such ei itainty as that last 
dt sfubul. 8tdl there seems no good leason for dmibting that tbe 
one lure n pt Csented may be us old as the eh venth or twelfth 



I kAiitwn i f j utiiiilH's at FtntakH Fit m li\fi i s 
* A'sit Almtua litu ft to l in 



S n sri an«l x i tit II uf i It milM-r 
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ct litiin ixi,j nni dues it seem roafeoiiable to doubt but these tiiraiili 
\\iiieli btiil stand on the })Iam of Troy do tmer the renuiins of the 
ht loe^ who polished in timt leniarkalJe &n‘ge/ 

A still more interesting group, ho'^'^cver, is that at 31} eeine, kno'^vn 
as the tombs or treasuries of the Atridie, and desc*ribc d as sneh^by 


^ ^Lydisclie Konigsgrabor,’ Beilm, 
1850, 

® I am, of corns©, awate that the bow 
fasinonaH© craze is to eonsider Troy a 
myth. So far, however, as I «b capable 


of nndcrstauclmg it, it appears to me 
that the ancient solar mjtli of Messrs. 
Max Muller and Cox is very like mare 

modem moonshme. 
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Pausanias.^ The principal, or at least the best preserved of these, 
IS a circular chamber, 48 feet 6 inches in diameter, covered by a 
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4 Section and Plan of I omb of Atrcns at Mycena. Scale of plan 100 ft to 1 in 

horizontal vault, and having a sepulchral chamber on one side. 
Dodwell discovered three others of the five mentioned by Pan- 
sanias,^ and he also explored the sepulchre of Minyas at Orcho- 
menos, which had a diameter of 65 feet. 

Another group of tombs, contemporary or nearly so with these, 
are found in tlie older cemeteries of the Etrurians at Genre, Yulci, 
and elsewhere. One of the largest of these is one called Cocu- 
mella, at Yulci, which is 240 feet in diameter, and must originally 



5 View of Cocumella, Vnlci 


have been 115 to 120 feet in height. Near the centre rise two 
steles, but so unsymmetrically that it is impossible to understand 
wh;f they were so placed and how they could have been grouped 
into anything like a complete design. The sepulchre, too, is 
placed on one side. 


^ Paps 11 . oil 16 , ‘ Dodwell s Pelasgic Eeraams m Greece and Italy,’ pi 11 
^ Bodwell) 1. c p 13 
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A still rifl^er and more remarkable tomb is that Imown as tbe 
llegiiliiii Oaleassi Tomb at Coere, the ebamber of wliieli is repre- 
sented in the annexed 
woodeut* 

It is tilled, as may be 
seen, with yessels and 
furniture, principally of 
bronze and of the most 
elaborate worlananship. 
The patterns on these 
vessels are so archaic, 
and resemble so mncli 
some of the older ones 
found at Nineveh, whose 
dates are at least ap- 
pioximately known, that 
we may safely refer the 
tomb to an ago not later 
than the tenth cen- 
tury B.cd 

Wq have thus around 
the eastern shores of the 
^lediterraneau a group of <*ircular sepulchral tumuli of well 
defined age. Some, certainly, are as old as the thirteenth century 
B.C., others extend downwards to, say 500 b.c. All have a podium 
of stone. Borne are wholly of that material, but in most of them 
tlie cone is composed of earth, and all have sepulchral chambers 
built with stones in horizontal layers, not so megalithic as those 
found in our tumuli, hut of a more polished and artistic form of 
constnictiuii. 

Tiie age, too, in which these monuments were erected was 
essentially the age of bronze; not only are the ornaments and 
fomitiire found in the Etruscan tombs generally of that metalirbut 
the tombs at T^lyeenm and Orchomenos were wholly lined with 
it. The holes into which the bronze nails were inserted still 

^ More particulars and illustrations of these tombs will I)© fomicl in the first 
volume of my ‘ History of Arebitcctoe/ and they need not, therefore, be refeaW 
hem 
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exist everywhere, and some of tke nails themselves are in the 
British Miisenm. It was also the age in which Solomon furnished 
his temple with all those implements and ornaments in brass — 
properly bronze — described in the Bible, ^ and the brazen house 
of Priam and fifty such expressions show how common the metal 
was in that day. All this, however, does not prove that iron 
also w^as not known then. In the Egyptian paintings iron is 
generally represented as a blue metal, bronze as red, and through- 
out they are carefully distinguished by these colours. Now, in 
the tombs around the pyramids, and of an age contemporary With 
them, there are numerous representations of blue swords as 
there are of red spear-heads, and there seems no reason for 
doubting that iron was known to the Greeks before the war of 
Troy, to the Israelites before they left Egypt (1320 b.c.), or to 
the Etruscans when they first settled in Italy, Hesiod’s asser- 
tion that brass was known before iron may or may not be true.^ 
In so far as his evidence is concerned we learn from it that 
iron was certainly in use long before his time (800 B.c.) ; so long 
indeed that he does not pretend to know when or by whom it 
was invented, and the modes of manufacturing steel — dhdfim — ‘ 
seem also to have been perfectly known in his day. 

In India, too, as we shall see when we come to speak of that 
country, the extraction of iron from its ores was known from the 
earliest ages, and in the third or fourth century of our era reached 
a degree of perfection which has hardly since been surpassed* 
The celebrated iron pillar at the Kutub, near Delhi, which is 
of that age, may probably still boast of being the largest mass of 
forged iron that the world yet possesses, and attests a wonderful 
amount of skill on the part of those who made it. 

When from these comparatively civili 2 fed modes of sepulture we 
turn to the forms employed in our own country, as described by 
Thurnam ® or Bateman,^ we are startled to find how like they are, 
butr ft® same time, how infinitely more rude. They are either 
long barrows covering the remains of a race of dolicocephalic 


^ 1 Kings, vii. 13 et seqq. ; 2 Ohron. iv. 

1 et mqq. 

^ Hesiod, ‘ Works and Bays,’ 1. 150. 

^ ‘Crania Britannica,’ ]passi’m, *Ar- 

B 2 


ck^eologia/ xxxviii. 

* ‘Vestiges of the Antiq^nities of Ber- 
bj shire/ 1848. ‘Ten Years’ Biggings/ 
1861. 
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samges laid in rudely-framed cists, \vith implements ot flint and 
bone imd tlie coarsest po^ible pottery, but without one vestige of 
metal of any sort, or circular tunmii of a l)raeh}«»ephalie race 
sliowa to have been slightly more ackaneed by their remains 
being oceahionally incinerated, and ornaments of bronze and spear- 
heads of that metal being also sometimes found buried in their 
tombs. 

According to the usual mode of reasoning on these subjects, the 
long-headed people are older than the broad-pated race, the one 
superseding the other, and both must have been anterior to the 
people on the shores of the Mediterranean, for those w^ere familiar 
with the use of both metals, and fabricated pottery which we 
cannot now equal for perfection of ti^xture and beauty of design. 

The first defect that strikes one in this argument is that if it 
proves anything it pioves too much. We certainly have sepulchral 
barrows in this country of the Eomau period, the Baitlow hills? 
for instance — of which more hereafter — and Saxon grave mounds 
every w^here ; but according to this theoiy not one sepulelire of any 
sort betw’cen the year 1200 b.c. and the Cluistian era. All our 
sepulchres are ruder, and betoken a less advanced stage of civili- 
zation than the earliest of those in Greece or Etruria, and there- 
fore, according to the usually accepted dogma, miiht be earlier. 

It may be argued, however, that several are older tlian the 
Aigi\e examples. That the Jersey tomb (woodcut ISTo. 11), not- 
withstanding the coin of Claudius, is older, because more rude, 
than the Treasury at ^lycenm (woodcut No. 4); but that the 
Bartlow hills and the Derbyshire dolmens and tiimiili above 
alluded to (page 11 ct seqq.), containing coins of Valentinian and 
the rioiimu Emperors, are more modern. Such an hypothesis as 
this involves the supposition that there is a great gap in the 
series, and that after discontinuing the practice for a 1000 or 
1500 years, our forefathers returned to their old habits, but 
with ruder forms than they had used before, and aftej continiing 
them for five or six centuries, finally abandoned them. This 
is possible, of course, but there is absolutely ifo proof of it that 
I know. On the contrary, so far as our knowledge of them at 
present extends, the whole of the megalithic rode stone monu- 
ments group together as one style as essentially a» the Olassic^l or 
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Gothic or any other ®tyle of architecture. No solution of continuity 
can he detected anywhere. All are — ^it may be — prehistoric j or 
all, as I believe to be the case, belong to historic times. The 
choice seems to be between these two categories ; any^ypothesis 
based on the separation into a historic and a prehistoric group, 
distinct in characteristics as in age, appears to be utterly un- 
tenable. 

The argument derived from the absence of iron in all our 
sepulchres also proves more than is desirable. The Danish 
antiquaries all admit that iron was not known in that country 
before the OhTistian era. Our antiquaries, from the testimony of 
Caesar as to its use in war by the Britons, are forced to admit an 
earlier date, but it is hardly, if ever, found in graves. It is, on the 
other hand, perhaps correct to assume that its use was known in 
Egypt 3000 yeais before Christ; even if this is disputed, it 
certainly was known in the 18th dynasty, 15 centuries b 0., and 
generally in the Mediterranean shortly afterwards. If, then, the 
knowledge of the most useful of metals took 3000 or even 1500 
years to travel across the continent of Europe, it seems impossible 
to base** any argument on the influence these people exercised 
on one another, or on the knowledge they may have had of each 
others^ ways. 

Or to take the argument in a form nearer home. When Omsar 
warred against the Veneti in the Morbihaii, he found them in 
possession of vessels larger and stronger than the Eoman galleys, 
capable of being manceuvred by their sails alone, without the use 
of oam Not only were these vessels fastened by iron nails, but 
they were moored by chain cables of iron. To manufacture such 
chains, the Veneti must have had access to large mines of the 
ore, and had long familiaiity vith its manufacture, and they used 
it not only for purposes on shore like the Britons, but in vessels 
bio of trading between Brest and Penzance — ^no gentle sea 
— jpd quite equal to voyages to the Baltic or other northern 
ports, which they no doubt made ; it is asserted that, in 50 b.o,, 
the Scandinavians were ignorant of the use of iron, though 
their country possessed the richest mines and the best ores of 
Europe, 

The truth of the matter appears to be that, a century or so 
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before Christ, England and Denmark were m little kiiow|i to 
Greece and Italy, and as little influenced by their arts or eivilimtioii, 
as Borneo or New Zealand were by those of modern Europe at the 
beginning of the last century. Even now, with all our colonization 
and civilizing power, we have had marvellously little real influence 
on the native races, and were our power removed, all traccB would 
rapidly disappear, and the peo[)le revert at once to what they were, 
and act as they were wont to do, before tliew knew’ us* 

In like manner the North Ainerieaii Indians have been very 
little influenctHl by the residence of some millions of proselytizing 
Europeans among them for 200 years, and while this is so, it 
seems iuost groundless to argue be<*ause a ftnv Bhoonieian traders 
may have visited this island to purchase tin, that, thendbre, they 
introduced their maimers and customs among its inhalndants ; or 
because a traveller like Bytheas may have visited the (Jimbrian 
Chersonese, or even pemdrated nearly to the Arctic ( ’ircle, that his 
Visit hack or could have, any influem‘ *011 the (dvilizaiitm of these 
eountriesd Civilization, as far as w<‘ can see, was only advanced 
in northern and western Europe by the extmmimition of the ruder 
races, H<i<l this rude but etTective method not been resorted to, 
we bhonlcl probably have a stone-using pci^ple among us at the 
pre>eut day. 

We may not know much of what happened in nortliorn Europe 
1, adore the time of the Homans, but we feed ttderably safe in asserting 
that none of the civilized nations around the Mediterranean basin 
ever colonized and settled suifficiently long in northern Europe to 
inlkienee perceplibly the maimers or usages of the natives. What 
progress was made was effected by migrations among themselv<^s, 
tlN 3 more civilized tribes taking the place of those less advanced, 
and bringing tlu^ir higher civilization with them. 

If these views are at all correct, it sc<uns hopeless by any 
empirical theories founded on what we believe ought to have 
happened or on any analogies drawm from what occurred in oti?.6r 
countries to arrive at satisfactory conclusions on the subject It 
is at best reasoning from the unknown towards what wo fiincy 

^ Se'» ooatrof eny bet wen Sh George j Jolio Lubboc*!:, in *Prtbl»t0ylo 
Oornewftll tewis m ‘AsOfoaomy of p, 59 d #eff* with t# Pyllwaf 

the p. tW d ppud Sir { and till di#ttoferle«. 
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may be found out. A much more satisfactory process would be to 
reason from, the known backwards so far as we have a sure foot- 
ing, and we may feel certain that by degrees as our knowledge 
advances we shall get further and further forward in the true track, 
and may eventually be able to attach at least apjjroximative dates 
to all our monuments. 

From this point of view, what concerns us most, in the first 
instance at least, is to know how late, rather than how early, onr 
ancestors buried in tumuli. We have, for instance, certainly, the 
Bartlow Hills, just alluded to, which are sepulchres of the Roman 
period, probably of Hadrian’s time ; and we have in Denmark the 
tumuli in which King Gorm and his English wife, Queen Tliyra 
Dauebode, were buried in A.n. 950. "We probably also may be 
able to fill in a few others between these two dates, and add some 
after even the last. Thus, theiefore, we have a firm basis from 
which to start, and working backwaids from it may clear up some 
difficulties that now appear insuperable. 

Dolmens. 

The monuments alluded to in the last section were either the 
rude barrows of our savage ancestors, with the ruder cists, or 
the chambered tumuli of a people who^ when we first became 
acquainted with them, had attained nearly as high a degree of 
civilization as any Turanian people are capable of attaining. The 
people who erected such buildings as the Tombs of Mycenge or Or- 
chomenos must have reached a respectable degree of organization, 
T|iey possessed a perfect knowledge of the use of metals, and 
great wealth in bronze at least, and had attained to considerable 
skill in construction. Yet it is not difficult to trace back — in 
imagination, at least — the various steps by which a small rude 
chamber in a circular mound, just capable of protecting a single 
body, may by degrees have grown into a richly-ornamented brazen 
chamber, ST) or 60 feet in diameter and of equal height. Nor is 
it more difficult to foresee what this buried chamber would have 
become, had not the Aryan occupation of Greece— figured under 
the myth of the return of the Heracleidae — put a stop to the tomb- 
building propensities of the people. Before long it must have 
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burst from its elirysalis state, and assmncd a form of external 
beauty* It mast liave emerged from its oarthon envelope, and 
taken a form whieb it did take in Africa ^ a thousand years after- 
wards,— a rielily-ornamented podium, surmounted by a stepped 
cone and crowned by a stele* In Greece it went no further, and 
its hihtory and its use were alike strange to the people who after- 
wards occupied the country. 

In Italy its history wnia somewdiat diflereiit. The more mixed 
people of Homo eagerly adopted the funereal magnificence of the 
Etniseans* and tlitlr tumuli under the Empire became magnified 
into bucdi monuments as the Tomb of Augnstiis in the Campus 
Martins or the still more gorgeous mausoleum of Hadrian, at the 
foot of the Vatican hill. 

In like manner, it would not be dillieult by the same process 
to trace the steps by which the rudt* topes of the d'artar steppes 
bloomed at last iiito the wondrous domes of the i^atuu and Mogol 
Emperor* of Delhi or the other Mahomedan principalities in the 
East To do all thisw’ould form a mont interesting chapter in 
th(‘ history of aixdute(*tnre, more interesting, perhaps, than the 
one we an^ about to attempt; but it is not the same, though 
both spring from the same origin. The people or peoples xvlio 
evcntmdly elaborated these wonderful inausohmmK or domed 
structures afteeded, at the very earliest periods at whi(‘h w*e become 
acquainted with them, what may bo called Blicrolithie architec- 
tun^ In other wor<ls, they used as small stones as they could use, 
consistently witli their constructive necessities. These stones w'cre 
always sqiianxl or hewn, and they always sought to attain their 
eiuls by construction, not by the exhibition of mere force. On the 
other hand, the people whose works now occupy us always affixded 
the employment of the largest masses of stone they could find or 
move. With the rarest possible exceptions, they preferred tlieir 
being untouched by a chisel, and as rarely were they ever used 
in any properly constructive sense. In almost every instancy, it 
was sought to attain the wished-for end by mass and the expression 
of power. No two styles of architecture can rvell be more different, 
either in their forms or motives, than these two. All that they 


lu iiie iu fee BcdiiJ, or ilie liter BIIMu 
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liave in common is that they both spring from the same origin 
in the chambered tumulus, and both were devoted throughout 
to sepulchral purposes, but in form and essence they diverged at a 
very early period. Long before we become acquainted with either ; 
and, having once separated, they only came together again when 
both wme on the point of expiring. 

The Buddhist Dagobks are another offshoot from the same source, 
which it would be quite as interesting to follow as the tombs of 
the kings or emperors; for our present purposes, perhaps, more 
so, as they retained throughout a religious charactei', and being 
consequently freed from the ever- varying influence of individual 
caprice, they bear the impress of their origin distinctly marked 
upon them to the present day. 

In Inlia, where Buddhism, as we now know it, first arose, the 
prevalent custom — at least among the civilized races— was cre- 
mation. We do not know when they buried their dead ; but in 
the earliest times of Buddhism they adopted at once what was 
certainly a sepulchral tumulus, and converted it into a I'elic 
shrine : just as in the early ages of Christianity the stone sarco- 
phagus became the altar in the basilica, and was made to contain 
the relics of the saint or saints to whom the church was dedicated. 
The earliest monuments of this class which we now know are 
those erected by the King Asoka, about the year 250 B.a; but 
there does not seem much reason for doubting that when the 
body of Buddha was burnt, and his relics distributed among 
eight different places/ Dagobas or Stupas may not then have 
been erected for their reception. None of these have, how- 
ever, been identified; and of the 84,000 traditionally said to 
have been erected by Asoka, that at Sanchi ^ is the only one we 
can feel quite sure belongs to his age ; but, from that date to the 
present day, in India as well as in Ceylon, Burmah, Siam, and 
elsewhere, examples exist without number. 

All these^ are microlithic, evidently the work of a civilized and 
refined people, though probably copies of the rude forms of more 
primitive races. Many of them have stone enclosures ; but, like 

1 See Tiunour in ‘ J. A. S. B.’ viu p. 1013. 

OuBiiingliam, ‘Bilsali Topes,’ passim^ and ‘Tree and Scipent WoisHp,’ by tbe 
author, p. 87-148. 
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tiial at Saaeiii, erected between 250 b.c. and 1 a.d.^ so evidently 
derived from carpentry that wo feel it was eopit4 directly, like all 
tlie Bnddliist areliitectnre of that age, from wooden originals, 
Whetlier it was from the tashion of erecting stone eireles roimcl 
tiimnli, or froin what other canse, it is impo^^siblo iiow^ to say ; 
hnt as time went on the form of the rail became more and more 
essentially lithic, and thronghont the middle ages the Bmldliist 
tope, with its circle or circles of stones, bore much more analogy 
to the megulitliie monuments of onr own count iy than did the 
tombs jii‘t>t alluded to; and we are often startled by similarities 
wdiiclUj however, seem to have no other cause than their having a 
common parent, being, in fact, derived from one primanal originah 
There is nothing in all this, at all events, that would lead us to 
the eoiieliisiou that the polished stoue monameuts of Tudia were 
either older or more modern than the rude stoue struct in cs of the 
West. Each, in fact, must ho judged by its own standard, and by 
that alone. 

For the proper understanding of what is to iollow the dis- 
timdions ju4 pointed out should always bc^ borne in mind, as 
none are more important. Half indeed of the confusion that 
exists on the subject arises from their having beem hitherto 
neglected. There is no douht that occa^onal siniiLirities can 
be detected iH'tw’cen these various st}]es, hut they amount to 
nothing more than should be expected from family likuiesses 
eoiifeequent upon their having a common origin and analogous 
purposes. But, except to this extent, these styles seem ab«olutcdy 
distinct throughout their whole course, though running paralhd 
to one another during the whole period in which they are 
practised. If this is bo, any hypothesis based on the idea that 
the mierolithic architecture either preceded or succeeded to the 
megalithie at once falls to the ground. Nor, if these distinctions 
are maintained, will it any longer be possible to detemiine any 
dates in succession in megalithie art from analogies drawn %im 
what may have happened at any period or place among the 
builders of mierolithic structures. The fact which we have got 
to deal with seems to be that the megalithie rude stone art of 
our forefathers is a thing by itself — a peculiar form of art 
arising either from its being adopted by a peculiar race or peetiliar 
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group of races among mankind, or from its having been practised 
by people at a certain stage of civilization, or under peculiar 
circumstances, and this it is our business to try to find out and 
define. But to do this, the first thing that seems requisite is 
to put aside all previously conceived notions on the subject, 
and to treat it as^ one entirely new, and as depending for its 
elucidation wholly on what can be gathered from its own form 
and its own utterances, however indistinct they may at first appear 
to be. 

Bearing this in mind, we have no difficulty in beginning our 
liistory of megalithic remains with the rude stone cists, generally 
calle ^kistvaens. w hich are found in sepulchral tumuli. Sometimes 
I these consist of only four, but generally of six or more stones set 
f edgeways, and covered by a capstone, so as to protect the body 
I from being crushed. By degrees this kistvaen became magnified 
f into a chamber, the side stones increasing from 1 or 2 feet in 
height to 4 or 5 feet, and the capstone becoming a really mega- 
lithic feature 6 or 10 feet long, by 4 or 5 feet wide, and also of 
considerable thickness. Many of these contained more than one 
funeral deposit, and they consequently could not have been covered 
up by the tumuli till the last deposit was placed in them. This 
seems to have been felt as an inconvenience, as it led to the third 
step, namely, of a passage communicating with the outer air, and 
formed like the chambers of upright stones, and roofed by flat 
ones extending across from side to side. The most perfect 
example of this class is perhaps that in the tumulus of Gavr 
Innis in the Morbihan. Here is a gallery 42 feet long and from 
4 to 5 feet wide, leading to a chamber 8 feet square, the whole 
being covered with sculptures of the most elaborate character. 

A fourth stage is well illustrated by the chambers of New 
Grange, in Ireland, where a similar passage leads to a compound 
or cruciform chamber rudely roofed by converging stones. Another 
beautiful example of the same class is ttat of Maeshow in the 
Orkneys, which, owing to the peculiarity of the stone vith which 
it is built, comes more nearly to the character of microlithic art 
than any other example. It is probably among the last if not 
the very latest of the class erected in these isles, and by a curious 
concatenation of circumstances brings the megalithic form of art 
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very nearly up to tlie stage where we left its microlitliie sister at 
My ceil 86 some two thousand years before its time. 

All this will be made clearer in the sequel, but meanwhile there 
are one or two points which must be cleared up before we can 
go furtber. Many antiquaries insist that all the dolmens^ or 
cromlechs,® uliich we now see stmding free, wei'O once covered 
up and bniied in tumuli.® That all the earlier ones were so, 
is more than probable, and it may since have been originally 
intended also to cover up many of those which now stand free ; 
but it seems impossible to believe that the bulk of those we now 
bce were ever hidden by any earthen covering, 

Probably at least one hundred uncovered dolmens in these 
islands could bo enumerated, which have not now a trace of 


any such envelope. Some are situated on uncultivated heaths, 
some on headlands, and most of them in waste places. Yet it is 
contended that improving farmers at some remote age not 
only leielled the mounds, but actually carted the whole away and 
spread it so evenly over the surface that it is impossible now to 
detect its previous existence. If this had taken place in this 
century when land has become so \aluable and labour so skilled 
we might not wonder, but no trace of any sucdi operation occurs 
ill any living memory. Take for instance Kits Cotty House, it is 
exactly now^ where it wus wdien Rtukeley drew it in 1715 / and 
theie was no tradition then of any mound e\er having covered it. 
Yet it is contended that at some earlier ago when the site was 
probably only a sheep-walk, some one carried awny the mound 
for some unknown purpose, and spread it out so evenly tliat we 
caimot now find a trace of it Or take another instance, that 
at Clatforcl Bottom/ also drawn by Btukelcy. It stands as a 
chalky flat to which cultivation is only now^ extending, and which 


^ Dolmen is deuced fioxn tlie Cdtic 
word a tabic —not Dol, a lioic — 
and Men or Ilaen, a htono. 

® CroMt in Celtic, is crooked or cui ved, 
and ttaefore wholly mapplicaWe to the 
aLoaniseiits in qaestion ; and W, stone 
® The most mlons advocate* of tins 
■view is the Bev. W. 0. Ltnkis, who, with 
Ms father, has done Stndx good sernoe in 
the Channel Islands. Elf f m em- 


bodied m a few veiy dibtinc t wwds in tli<‘ 
Norwich volume ol the ‘ Prcliistoric Con- 
gress/ p. 218, but had |)|cuoitely Ktii 
put iorw ard in a papci re ad to the* Wilt- 
shire Archmological Hociety in 18CU, and 
afta wards in the ^Kiikeimy Journal/ 
V. N S. p. 4D2 ei seqq 
* * Iter Cunosum/ pi xxxil. and xxxiiL 
® ‘ Stonehenge and Avebury/ pi, 
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ceitainly was a sIieep~\Aalk in Stukeley’s time, anrl why, therefore, 
any one should have taken the trouble or been at the expense of 
denuding it is very difficult to understand, and so it is with nine- 
tenths of the rest of them. In the earlier days when a feeling for 
the seclusion of the tomb was strong, burying them in the recesses 
of a tumulus may have been the universal practice, but when 
men learned to move such masses as they afterwards did, and to 
poise them so delicately in the air, they may well have preferred 
tlie exhibition of their art to concealing it in a heap which had no 
beauty of form and exhibited no skill. Can any one for instance 
conceive that such a dolmen as that at Castle Wellan in Ireland 



ever formed a chamber in barrow, or that any Iiish farmer 
would ever have made such a level sweep of its envelope if it 
ever had one ? So in fact it is with almost all wo know. When 
a dolmen was intended to be buried in a tumulus the stones sup- 
portiug the roof were placed as closely to one another as possible, 
so as to form walls and prevent the earth penetrating between 
them and filling the chambers, wffiich was easily accomplished by 
filling in the interstices ^g ^was v.ervLn- enerall.y 
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ft>of HE aliKiiriliiy, as eo ehanxbor eoald liaYo existed lliese tripod 
doliiiei'is are very inimeroiis, aud well worth distiiigEishmgj as it 
is probable that they will tarn out to bo more modem than the 
walled variety of the sauie class. But with oixr present limited 
knowledge it is hardly safe to insist on this, however probable it 
seems ‘iit first siglrt. 

The (piOBtion, however, fortunately, hardly requires to be argued, 
imismutd as in Ireland, in Denmark,^ and more especially in 
France, wo have numerous examples of dolmens on the top of 
tumuli, where it is impossible they should ever have been covered 
with earth. One example for the present will explain what is 
meant. In the Dolmen de Bousquct in the Aveyron^ the chamber 
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is placed on the top of a tumulus, which from the three circles of 
sttme that surround it, and otlier indications, never could have 
Ijeen higher or larger than it now is. 

CJ <7 ^ 

So far as I know, none of these dolmen-crowned tumuli have 
been dug mto, which is to be regretted, as it wmuld l)e curious to 
know whether the external dolmen is the real or only a simulated 
tomb, lly own impression would be in favour of the latter 
hypothesis, inasmuch as a true and a false tomh are chamcteristic 
of all similar monuments. In the pyramids of I) '"pt they co- 
existed. In every Buddhist tope, without exception, theja is a 

gjjy ^ sinnilatea relio^asfegt^ 
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tlie crowd on certain festivals, it is difficult to understand wliert 
they were kept, except in some external case like this. In 
every instance, however, in which 
a relic has been found it has 
been in the centre of the Tope 
and never in the Tee. A still 
more apposite illustration, how- 
ever, is found in the tombs 
around Agra and Delhi. In, all 

those of any pretension the body 9 Xee cut in the Eock on a Pagoba at Ajtmta. 

is buried in the eaitli in a vault ' 

below the floor of the tomb and a gravestone laid over it, but on 
the floor of the chamber, under the dome, there is always a 
simulated sarcophagus, which is the only one seen by visitors. 
This is carried even further in the tomb of the Great Akbar 
(1556, 1605). Over the vault is raised a pyramid surrounded, 
not like this tumulus by three rows of stones, but by three rows 
of pavilions, and on the top, exposed to the air, is a simulated 
tomb placed exactly as this dolmen is. No two buildings could 
well seem more different at first sight, but their common parent- 
age and purpose can hardly he mistaken, and it must be curious^ 
to know whether the likeness extends to the double tomb also. 

This, like many other questions, must be left to the spade to 
determine, but, unless attention is turned to the analogy abov^ 
alluded to, the purpose of the double tomb may be misunderstood| 
*even when foima, and frequently, I suspect, has already been mi^ 
taken for a secondaiy interment. 

Circles. 



Circles form another group of the monuments we are about to| 
treat of, in this country "more important than the dolmens to whicW 
the last section was devoted. In France, however, they 
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iltle aftsistaiico ie detorminiiig either tlie origin or use of this 
diisa of iiioiimnoBt. It might, aay has been BUggestecl, that the 
\Uiieli sinrmoimts such a tnmiilns, for instance, that of 
.lie Cc»fiiiiiella (woodoiit No. 5) mnlA, if the moniicl were removed, 
niggest, or be suggested, by the stone circles of our forefathers. This 
)odiu!ti, houever, seems always to have been a purely constructive 
'expedient, without any mystic or religious significance, for unless 
die base of an earthen mound is confined by a revetement of this 
=?ort it is apt to sjiread, and then the whole monument loses that 
tlefoiition which is requisite to dignity. 

The Rails of the Indian Buddhists at first sight seem to offer a 
mom plausible suggestion of origin, but it is one on which it 
would be dangerous in the present state of our knowleilge to rely 
too nniidi ; if for no other reason, for the one just given, that up 
to the time of Asoka, b.c. 200, they, like all the architecture of 
India, wm’e in nood and wood only. Ftone as a building material, 
either rude or hewn, was unknown in tliat country till apparently 
it w'as suggested to them by tlie Baetrian Greeks. Unless, there* 
fore, wo are prc'pared to admit that all our stone circles are subse- 
quent, Iw a considerable interval of time, to tlio epoch of Asoka, 
they were not derived from India. 3Iy impression is that all 
may ultimatidy prove to have been ereeb d subsequently to tbe 
Chryian Era, but till that is established we must look elsewhere 
|;han to Iinlia for our original form, and even then we have only 
a possible analogy ; and nothing approaching to a proof tliat^ 
cuniiexion existed biffween them, 

j Tlio process in this country, so far as I <*an make out, was 
different, thouglx tending to a similar result. The stone eireks in 
Europe appear to have been introduced in snperces&ion to the 
^eireiilar earthen mounds which surround the early tumuli of our 
iBowns. These earthen enclosures still continued to be used, 
rounding stone monumeuts of the latest ages, but, if I mistake 
ym eagA ijge to Such ft Circlo, fof 
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upon it. A century or so afterwards, when stone had become 
more recognized as a building material, the circular mound may 
have been disused, and then the stone circle would alone remain. 



10. Nine Ladies, Stanton Moor Fiom a diawing by h Jewitt. ^ 

These stone circles are found enclosing tumuli, as in th^ /blmen 
de Bousquet (woodcut ‘No. 8), in three rows, and sometimes five 
or seven rows are found. They frequently also enclose dolmens, 
either standing on the level plain or on tumuli, but often, especi- 
ally in this clountry, they are found enclosing nothing that can 
be seen above ground. This has led to tha- assumption that they 
are Things,” comitia — or places of /^sembly — or, still more 
commonly, thiat they are temples, tbou^ now that the Druidical 
theory is neaifiy abandoned, no one Ws been able to suggest to 
wbat religion they are, or were, dedicated. The spade, however, is 
gradually dispelling all these theories. Out of say 200 stone circles 
which are fouHl these islands, at least one-half, on being 
out, have yi/^lded sepulchral deposits. One-quarter are/gtiH 
untouched byH^he excavator, and the remainder which h^^^e not 
yielded up th^ir secret are mostly the larger circle. Their 
evidence, howe-4^ is at best only negai’Ve, fdr, jSl we know 
exactly where require the whole area should 

be trenched oV the B we had not missed the 

sepulchral depo ^ ..u, as at Avebury, the circle encloses an 
area of 28 acres, <uid t^e greater part of it is occupied by a 
^village, no blind digging is likely to lead to any result, or can be 
accepted as evidence. 

Still the argument would be neither illegitimate nor illogical if, 
in the presejit state of the evidence, it were contended that all 
stone circles, up say to 100 feet diameter, were sepulchral, as nine- 
"^"^m have been proved to be, but that the larger circles 
were cenol^piic, or, if another expression is preferred, temples 

^ Sir H. Colt Hoare, ‘ Ancient Wiltshire/ ii. 71 , 

K 
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dedicated to the honour or worship of the dead, but in which no 
bodies were buried. But to admit— and it cannot now be denied 
—that all circles up to 100 feet are sepulchral, yet to assert that 
above that dimension they became temples dedicated to the sim, 
or serpents, or demons, or Druids, without any other change of 
plan or design hut increased dimensions, apitears a wholly un- 
tenable proposition. 

All this will, it is hoped, he made more clear in the sequel when 
we come to examine particular examples, regarding which it is 
more easy to reason than merely from general principles; hut 
in the meanwhile there is one other peculiarity which should be 
pointed before proceeding further. It is that where great 


groups of circiys they— so far as is at pni-sent known— 

never mart ce^^4®s where successive generations of kings oi 
chiefs were ’'’iricd l^ , battle-fields. Tlie circles, (i>r dolmens, oi 
cairns grouped in these'l’'^'^^^^*^®® always to ham‘ been erected 
by their comrades, to th^^“®“°^y 

“ fierce'"- " and'Bre monuments as well pf the prowess 

of the survivors as of those who were less fortHuaw. The prool 
of tliis also must depend on iudiridual exampdes l»e brought 
.^Ijovard iu the following pages. _It does not, luiif.ver, seem tfi 
pj.^‘nt much difficulty, the principul point in the Argument being 
that generally found in solitary jdiicjp far removed 

from ceufre.s of piopulatioii, or are sonietijuies single and 
that they Had they bcc| i cemeteries Oi 
sepulchres olHBgs^^id W'ouI^j|j|j||ubte(Bi|i^ been found 
grouped together; pnogresslffi^ndi^^^^i^ bay^pjeen 

observed ; and lastly, they are |ust I' ° as an army 

could erect in a w^eek or a month, Uit the inliahitanfa 


of the spot could not erect iu years, and could not use for any 
conceivable jmrpose when erected. 


/ 

; Avences. 

• * 

It is somewhat unfortunate that no recognized name has ye| 
been hit upon for this class of monument. Alignment has been 
suggested, hut the term is hardly applicable to two rows ol 
stones, for instance, leading to a circle. Parallellitha is, at best, 
a barbarous compound, and as such better avoided. Though 
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tlierefore, the word avenues can hardly be called ai^propriate to 
rows of stones leading from nowhere to no' place, and between 
which there is no evidence that anybody ever was intended to 
walk, still it seems the least objectionable expression that has 
yet been hit upon, and as such it will be used throughout. 

These avenues are of two classes. First, those leading to circles. 
About the origin of this class there can be very little hesitation. 
They represent externally the passages in tumuli which lead to the 
central chamber; take, for instance, this example from a now 



destroyed^ tunulus near St. Helier, in Jersey.^ Plie. circular 
chamber was 24 feet in diameter, and contained origiuaEy seven 
little cells; eacl^r roofed b^ single slab^5f stone. ' This circular 
area was approjmhadjy^^ enue, , V'^Feet long 'at tlie time of its 
destruction, wh ^AattheP’- fhr^^out the whole length with 
slabs of stone', m ^'..scntral chamber never, however, appears to 
have been vaulted, so that access to the tombs through this passage 
could never have been possible after the mound was finished. The 
chamber w'as found filled with earth, and the whole monument 
covered up by a tumulus of considerable extent. It need hardly 
be dhserved*that it is more unlikely that any people should cover 
up such a monument at any subsequent age, than that they 


' The stones of -wliich it was composed wcao transported by General Conway 
to Park Place, near Henley-on-Thames, and re-erected tliere. 

^ ‘ Arcli^ologia/ viii. p. 384. 

B 2 '' 
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unread. We hare also one in France near Brest,* oQiially illegible, 
and no doubt others exist. Perhaps these may he considered as 
early lispiiigs of an infant, which certainly are the preludes of 
perfect speech, and only to he found where that power of words 
must afterwards exist. Here the analogy is, to say the least of it, 
remote. 

There also are, especially in Ireland, hut also in Wales and in 
Scotland, a great number of stones with Ogiiani ins^criptions. So 
far as these hare been made out tliey seenr to he injiere headstones 
of graves, intimating that A, the son of B, lies hnirieil there. A 
cusiom, it need hardly he ohserwed, that continues/ to the present 
day in eve^ gpretery in the land. The fact seenr s to he that so 
soon as the use ^stono was suggested and men wlerc srrllicicntly 
advanced to be abl^, *0 engrave Oghaiirs, it was at,, once perceived 
that a stone pillar W^h an inscriidion upon it iwas not only a 
more durable hut a intelligent ami intelli|;j:ihle record of 
a man’s life or death t-V#^ ^ simple mound of “unj|distinguiJiable 

snpor^oded tl|m harrow, and 
•^'eonti/red in use to the time, and -n adopted by 

both C'jtCtians and Mahomedans'J'sh’ 
contiadmtinguished fiom those who hV-ii th. ir <lcO: 

In Scotland the story of the stones is tli|.crcnt. A great 

maiiv of those arc no doubt e<d bt<’m( s ur hatyp. •ials, bat as 

thev have nut even nn iiisi iiptiun~, tlm^ tcElI no tale. It is 

doubtftA-^^^'^ 1mm ni^ei i[itiuu < ui||i^ describe a battle, 

..glon, and,j ^ tb.in mid still more so 

.dcr than '■ ^^iyul!l u .1 I 

do tj. ’■iHf i ,,1 j* t u a 

so what they art'? ^ buttle d Largs had 

..otto ta.gM » 

tall to ■“ 1/ 

Or how. indeed, can 


iioiit it how can we 

1 

iij Layt , » 

iiLr,» i auld we tell that tiia 

erec^tecl in the thirteenth 

Iyc f<*el feiire of the history of 

any one^ By degrees, in BeotlaiMl they facled into 

those wonietM scnlp^nrod ^ ® nes which form so inarked a^rd so 

peculiar a feature of Whether we shall ever get a 

key to the hieroglypLicy^.,yj^]j which these stones are covered is 

by no means elearjiJji-ji even if we do they probably wiE not 


centuf^? 


IPjMniaviUe, KnififtTi,’ pj, iv. p. !i48. 
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tell ns much. They certainly contain neither names nor dates, 
but even now their succession can be made out with tolerable 
distinctness. The probability seems to be that the figures on 
them are tribal marks or symbols of rank, and, as such, would 
convey very little information if capable of being read. 

It is easy to trace the perfectly plain obelisk being developed 
into such as the Newton stones, which have only one or two 
Pagan symbols, but are certainly subsequent to the Christian era. 
Fiom these we advance to those on the back of which the 
Christian cross timidly appears, and which certainly date after 
St. Columba's time (a.d. 563), and from that again to the erection 
of Sw^eno’s stone, near Forres, in the first years of the eleventh 
century, where the cross occupies the whole of the rear, and an 
elaborate bas-relief supersedes the rude symbols in the front. 

In Ireland the rude stones do not appear to have gone through 
the symbol stage,” but early to have ripened into the sculp- 
tured cross, for it was not from a tinwdly engraved cross as in 
Scotlan'^^ihat they took their origin. The Irish crosses at once 
boldlj^^doptcd the cross-arms, surrounded by a glory, with the 
other Characteristics of that beautiful and original class of 
Christian monui'^ants. 

In France the menhir was early adopted by the Christians ; so 
eatiy that it has generally been assumed that those examples 
which we see surmounted by a cross were pagan monuments, on 
which at some- subsequent time Christians have added a cross. 
This, however, ceitainly does not appear to have been always 
the Ct^se. In such a cross, for instance, as that at Lochcrist, the 
menhir and the cioss are one, and made for one another, 
a d similar examples oebur at Cape St. Matthieu, at Daoulas, and 
i^^ other places in Brittany.^ In France the menhir, after being 
adopted by the Chiistians, does not seem to have passed through 
the sculptuied stage ^ common to crosses in Scotland and Ireland, 
but -to have^ bloomed at once into the Calvary so frequent in 


^ All these, and many otheis, aie j refeired to. 
to be found illustrated in Tayloi and ® I know only one instance of seulp- 
Nodier’s ‘Voyage Pittoresqne dans Fan- tmed stone m Prance ; it occurs near tlie 
cienne Bretagne / but as the plates in that ^ Ohapelle St Marguerite in Brittany, 
woik axe not numbered they cannot bo ' 
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BrittaBy. Here tlie cross staiidH mt m a tall tree, and tlie 
figures are grouped round its base, but liow early this form 

\um adopt i‘d \\o !m\e no means of 

knowing. 

In Denmark the iiiodcnm history 
of the Bauta stones^ m the ^grave 
or battle btoncH are tliero called, is 
'^omewbat different. They early re- 
ceived a Ikiinic the Irish received 
an Ogham iiHcription, Init Denmark 
Wiis coinertecl at so late an age to 
Christianity (the ekw(mth century) 
that her menldis lun'cr passed 
through tlie (‘arly Christian stage, 
but from Biigan monuments sank at 
once into modern giaxestones, ^Yith plO“^aic records of the birth 
and death of the dead man who'-e memory they w ere erected to 
preserve. 

In all these instances we can trace back the history of the 
menhirs from historic Christian times to nou-historic icgioiia when 
these rude stone pillars, with or without still ludcr inscriptions, 
w^ere gradually superseding the earthen tumuli as a record of 
the dead. It is as yet uncertain whether wo can follow back 
their histoiy with anything like certainty beyond the Christian era. 
This, however, is just the task to which antiquaries should addiess 
themselves. Instead of reasoning as hitherto from the unknown to 
the known, it wmuld be infinitely more philosophical to leason 
from the known backwards. By proceeding in this manner every 
step we make is a positive gain, and eventually may lead us to 
write with certainty about things that now seem enveloped in mist 
and obscurity. 
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CHAPTER III. 

AVEBURY AND STONEHENGE. 

If there existed any acknowledged facts or accepted data with 
regard to the megalithic remains we are now treating of, the logical 
method of following out the subject would be to describe first 
their geographical distribution, and then their uses and dates* 
While, however, everything concerning them is considered as 
uncertain — in fact, as unknown, such a mode of treatment, though 
satisfactory to believers, would fail to carry conviction to the 
minds of those who doubt. It appears, therefore, that under the 
ciicumstanees a preferable mode will be to take three or four 
of the principal and best known British groups, and to subject 
them to a tolerably exhaustive examination. If it is possible to 
dispel the errors that have grown up around them, and to fix 
their uses and dates on anything like a reasonable basis, the rest 
will be easy ; but so long as men believe in Druids or Dragons, 
or even think it necessary to relegate these monuments to pre- 
historic antiquity, it is useless to reason regarding them. By the 
process it is proposed to follow, it is hoped at least to be able 
to dispel these mists. Others must judge wdiether the landscape 
their dispersion will reveal is either real, or pleasing to con- 
template. 

The first monument we propose selecting for examination is 
Avebury, as the largest, and in some respects the most important 
of the class in this country. Stonehenge might at first sight seem 
to have equal claims to precedence, but it is exceptional. It is 
the only hewn stone monument we possess, the only one where 
trilithons are found with horizontal architraves, and where the 
outer circle also possesses these imposts. It is, in fact, the 
megalithic monument which exhibits the most civilized forms, 
and to prove its age and use would not necessarily prove those 
of any rude stone monument found elsewhere. Avebury, on the 
contrary, though larger than the others, is constructed on pre- 
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cisL4y tlie sixme prindplo. Itbastlie enolosjng Milhmi, with its 
ditch inside, like Arborlow, Maiden, Aithnr’s rnuiid tahle, at 
Penrith, and others we shall moot with further on, while its 
circle and avenues aie identical, as tar as we can judge, with 
numerous examples found elsewheie. 

Before, however, proceeding to reason about Axebury, the first 
point IS to ascertain what the group leally consists ot, which is 
a much more difficult task than would at first sight appear. 
Stukeley has introduced so many of his own fancies into his 
description of the place, and they ha\e been .so implicitly followed 
by all who have since written on the subject, that it is now no 
easy task to get back to tlie original foim. 

The principal monument at Avehuiy consists of a vallum of 
earth nearly, but not quite, circular iii foim, with an average 


k 
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diameter of about 1200 feet. Close on the edge of its internal 
ditch stood a circle apparently originally consisting of about 100 
stonesj with a distance consequently of about 33 feet ironi centre 
to centre. Inside this were t^^o other double circles, placed not 
in the axis of the great one, but on its noith-eastern side. The 
moie northern one was apparently 350 feet in diameter, the other 
325 feetd In the centre of the northern one stood^what is4iore 
called a coTe, apparently consisting of three upright stones 
supporting a capstone — a dolmen, in fact, such as we shall 


^ These particulars are taken from a careful survey made by Bir K. Oolt Iloarej in 
1812 , and publisiu^ m his ‘ Ancient Wilts, ^ vol. n. pL xiii. p. 70 d 
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frequently meet witli in the following pages. In the southern 
ciicle there was only one stone obelisk or menhir. These facts 


we gather from Btukeley and 
Colt Hoare, for all is now so 
completely ruined and destroyed, 
that without their description 
no one could now make even an 
approximate plan of the place. 
The stones that comprise these 
inner as well as the outer circle 
are all the native Sarsens, which 
occur everywhere on these downs. 
In some places, such as Clatford 
Bottom, about a mile from Ave- 
buiy, they lie still in numbers 
sufficient to erect a dozen Ave- 
burys, and many are still to be 
seen in the Bottoms to the south- 
ward, and indeed in every place 
where they have not been utilized 
by modern civilization. No mark 
of a chisel is to be seen on any of 
the stones now standing here. For 
their effect they depend wholly 
on their mass, and that is so gieat 
as to produce an impression of 
power and grandeur which few 
of the more elaborate works of 
men’s hands can rival. 

From the outer vallum a stone 



avenue extended in a perfectly 
straight line for about 1430 yards, 
in a^outh-easterly direction. The 
centre was apparently drawn from ^ 
the centre of the great 1200 feet 


circle, not from those of the smaller Kan of Avebury Circle and Xennet Avenue. 

’ ^ ^ from Sir E ColtHoare 

ones. This is called the Kennet 


Avenue, from its pointing towards the village of that name. I am 
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extremely sceptical witli regard to the existence of anothc^r, called 
the Beckhanipton Avenue, on ulutdi l>r. Bliikeh^y lays so miioli 
stress, Aubrey did not see it, though lie saw the l.ong Stone Gove, 
the Devirs Quoits ” as he called them ; and Stuk(*lc‘y is obliged to 
admit that in his clay not one stone was stiiiidingd It seems that 
here, as, indeed, everywhere over this country, a number of Sarsen 
stones were lying about, and his fertile imagination inaiiiifactured 
them into the body of a sindce. Kone, however, are shown in Bir B* 
Colt Hoare’s survey, and none exist now ; and beyont! tlie Cove 
even Stukeley admits that he drew the serpent’s tail only bec^ause 
a serpent must have a termination of that sort. There were no 
stones to mark its form any more then than now, llio first objec- 
tion that appears against admitting the existence of the very 
hypothetical avenue is, that no curved avenue of any sort is known 
to exist anywhere, or attached to any monuments. All the curves 
of the Keiinet avenue are the Doctor’s own, introduced by him to 
comioet the straight-lined avenues whicdi wer<^ <lrawn from the 
circle at Avebury, and that on Hakpen Hill Tliere are none at 
Stanton Drew', or other places Nvhere he audaciously drew them. 
Near the church there arc, or were, tw’o stones placed in the open- 
ing like that called the Friar’s Heo], and tho prostrate stone at 
Stonehenge, but these are all that probably ever existed of the 
Bcckhampton xV venue. The question is not, however, important 
As there were two circles inside the Avebury vallum, there may 
have been two avenues. All that is luu-e contended for is, that 
there is no proof of the existence of the seeoml A dolmen, called 
the Long Stone Cove, existed near whore Stukeley draws its 
sinuous line, hut tliere is nothing to show that it ever formed any 
part of such an alignment ; and around it there w^ere some standing 
stones, or rather, even in Stuheley’s time, stones which apparently 
had stood, but there is nothing to show whether forming part of a 
circle, or as detached menhirs, or as parts of an avenue. 

The second member of the Avebury group is the Rouble circle, 
or rather double oval, on Hakpen HU — Haca’s Pen ; ^ this was, 


^ ‘ Stonelieiige and Ayebtiry,’ p. 34. 

® Haca, or Haco, according to Kemble, 
was some mythical person with a very 
Danish name wliioh is fotind in Hamp- 


shire and Berkshire, as well as here. 
Pen seems to mean merely enclosure m 
it does now in Bnglish. See Eemble, in 
^ Journal Areh, Inst/ xiy. p. 134. 
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according to Stukeloy, 138 feet by 155 feet, and bad an avenue 
45 feet wide, as compared vitb 51 feet which Sir R. 0. Hoai'e 
gives for those of the Kennet avenue of Avebury. The avenue 
is supposed to liave extended in a perfectly straight line for above 
a quarter of a mile, pointing directly towards Silbury Hill, which 
is about one mile and a quarter distant. 

The third member of the group is the famous Silbury Hill, 
about a mile distant due south from Avebury. That these two 
last named are of the same age, and part of one design, seems 
scarcely open to doubt ; but it is quite an open question whether 
Hacas Pen belongs either to the same age or the same design. 
Its stones were very much smaller, its form different, and its 
avenue pointing towards Silbury looks as if that monument 
existed, and may have long existed before it was built; but of 
this hereafter. 

Besides these three there are numerous barrows, both long and 
round, in the neighbourhood, and British forts and villages ; but 
these we propose to pass over at present, confining our attention 
in the first instance to the three monuments above enumerated. 

The first question that arises on looking at such a structure 
as Avebury, is whether it is a temple at all. It has already 
been attempted in the preceding pages to show what the temples 
of Britain were in the ages immediately succeeding the Roman 
occupation; -but even if it is conceded that they were small 
basilicas, it will be contended that this is no answ’er to the ques- 
tion, If Avebury, it will be said, is a temple, it belonged to 
a mysterious, mythical, prehistoric people capable of executing 
such wonderful works before they came in contact with the 
Romans, but who, strange to say, were incapable of doing anything 
after the civilizing touch of that great people had left them 
feebler, and more ignorant than they were before! 

If this question, What is Avebury? is addressed to one — brought 
up in the Druidical faith as most Englishmen have been — he at 
once answers * It is a temple of the Druids. If pressed and re- 
minded of the groves and the oaks these sectaries delighted in, 
he will perhaps admit that no soil is so little likely to grow 
oaks as the chalk downs of Wiltshire, and that there is no proof 
that any oaks ever grew in the neighbourhood. But this is not 

F 
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a complete ans^\er, for it may be eont«'ntbHl tbul for Kom(> reason 
we cannot eomprcliend, the Drukls may have dispensed witli frees 
on this occasion. The real difficulty is, as Itefore memtioned, that 
no stones or stone structures are over mentioned in connection 
with Druids. 

If an educated man whose mind is free from prejudice or pre- 
conceived ideas is ashed the question, he runs over in hi.s own mind 
what he hnows of the temples of other peoples — Rfiyitt, Assyria, 
Greece, Eome, in the ancient or the middle ages. They produced 
nothing of the sort. Persia, India, China, or tin' countries in the 
Eastern seas are all equally unsTiggestive ; nor will Mexico or Peru 
help him. The firet conclusion, fherefort*, that he inevitahly 
arrives at is, if these were the temples of the Pritons, they must 
indeed have been a “ Peculiar }teople,” unlike any other rtiee that 
lived at any time in any ])art of the worhl. 

If they were temples, to nhat god or gods were they dedicated? 
It could liardly have D’cn Mercury, or Apollo, or Mars, Jove, 
or Minerva, mentioned by Crosar,’ as the gods worshipped by the 
Druids — and though perhaps these were only the nearest synonyms 
of Roman gods applied to Celtic divinities, still there must have 
been such resemblances as to have jnstiiled these appellations. 
We know of wliat form the temples of tlieS(' gods wore, and cer- 
tainly they were not built after the fashion of the (‘ireles at Avebnry. 
Some antiquaries have timidly sugg('sted a dedication to the Sun. 
But there is certainly no passage in any author, classical or 
mediseval, which would lead us to suppose that our forefathers 
were addicted to the worship of a deity so unlikely to he a 
favourite in such a climate as ours. But again, what is a sun 
temple ? Does one exist anywhere ? Hud the Wiltshire shepherds 
attempted it, they probably would have found the Sixme difficulty 
that beset the fire-worshipping Persians of old. It is not easy to 
get the sun into a temple fashioned by human hands, and his rays 
are far more available on high places or on the sea-shore, than 
inside walls or enclosures of any sort. * 

Even putting aside the question to what god it was dedicated, 
what kind of worship coidd be performed in such a place? It 


> ‘ Bell. GaU.’ ri. 17. 
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could not 1)6 for speaking in. Our largest catliedrals are 600 
feet long, and no roan would attempt from the altar of the 
lady chapel to address a crov\d beyond the west door; still less 
would he in the open air attempt to address a crowd in a circle 
1200 feet in diameter, and where from the nature of the arrange- 
ments one half of the audience must be behind him. Still less 
is it fitted for seeing. The floor of the area is perfectly flat, and 
though people talk loosely of the crowd that could stand on the 
vallum, or on the berm, or narrow ledge between the internal 
ditch and the foot of the rampart, they forget that only one 
row of persons conld stand on a sharp-pointed mound, and that 
the berm is on the same level as the rest of the floor, and is 
the last place any one would choose, as 100 great stones were put 
up in front of it as if especially designed to obstruct the view. 
This was, in fact, the case with all the stones. Assuming the 
ceremony or action to take place in the centre of either of the two 
inner circles, the double row of stones which surround them is so 
placed as to obstruct the view in every direction to the utmost 
possible extent. It may be suggested that the priest might climb 
on to the cap-stone of the cove, in the northern circle, and there 
perform his sacrifice in sight of the assembled multitude. It 
would be difficult to conceive any place so ill suited for the 
purpose ; and even then, how would he manage on the point of 
the obelisk in the centre of the southern circle ? No place, in fact, 
can be so ill adapted for either seeing or hearing as Avebury ; 
and those who erected it would have been below the capacity of 
ordinary idiots if they designed it for either purpose. Besides 
this, it has none of the ordinary adjuncts of a temple. There is no 
sanctuary, no altar, no ark, no procession path, no priests' house, 
nothing that is found more or less prominently forming a part of 
every temple in every part of the world. 

Why so hyp^ethral ? Are we to understand that the climate of 
the Wiltshire downs is so perfect and equable that men can afford 
to dispense with roofs or the ordinary protection against weather ? 
or are we to assume that the men who could move these masses of 
stone and raise these mounds were such utter savages that they 
could not erect an enclosed building of any sort ? 

Egypt possesses the finest and most equable climate in the 

F 2 
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world ; yet all her temples are roofed in a more careful manner 
and more stately than our medim'val cathedrals, and so are all 
those of India and the Eastern climes whore sheltor is fiir less 
wanted than here. In all these countries and climes the temples 
of the gods are the dwellings or halls of men, enlarged and 
improved. What they did well for thtuihelvts, tliey did better 
for their deities. Are men therefore h) ashume that the IViltshire 
shepherd slept on tlie snow in winter, with no other protection 
than a circle of ‘widely spaced stones, ami had no idea of a roof? 
Yet, if he wore not hardened by some .such prota'sh, it is difficult 
to see why he should build a temple so expose 1 to the iuclomoncy 
of the weather that no ceremony could be properly performed in 
it for one half of the days of the yeai'. 

Another objection to the temple theory that would strike most 
people, if they would think about it, is the enurmoiis size of 
Avebury. Its area is at hMst five times that of Ht. Peter’s at 
Kome; 250,000 people could easily he seated within its vallum, 
and half a million could stand. Jlcn generally try to adapt the 
size of their buildings to the amount of aceoinmmlation required- 
Bnt where should such a multitude as thi.s come from? How 
could they he fed ? How could they bo lodged ? There is no 
reason to suppose that in any ancient time before the introductiott 
of agriculture, the pastoral population on those downs could ever 
have been greater tlian, or so great as, that w Inch now exists there. 
When Doomsday Book w^as compiled, there were only two hides of 
arable land in the manor, and they seem to have belonged to the 
church. X. fair inference from which seems to bo that, hut for 
the superior knowledge and influence of the priesthood, tlie in- 
habitants of these downs might, in the eleventh century, have 
remained in the same state of pastoral baibarity in which there is 
every reason to believe they wore sunk in pagan times. How a few 
shepherds, sparsely scattered over those plains, could have erected 
or have required such a temple as this, is the mjstery that rec^uires 
to be explained. A very small parish church now suffices for 
their spiritual wants; and if 10,000 pilgrims, even at the present 
day, when agriculture has been extended to every available patch 
of ground, visited the place for a week, many of them w ould be 
starving before it was over. 
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It would be easy to adduce fifty other arguments of this sort. 
Many more must indeed occur to any one who will give himself 
the trouble to think of the matter ; but to those who are accus- 
tomed to such investigations the two most convincing probably 
are, first, that there is no evidence whatever of progress in the 
design of Avebury. It was built and finished as first designed. 
The second is, that in it there is a total absence of ornament. 
In India, we have temples as big as Avebury ; but their history 
is written on their faces. The first step in the process is generally 
that a small shrine, with a narrow enclosure and small gateway, 
becomes from some cause or other, sacred or rich, and a second 
enclosure is added to contain halls for the reception of pilgrims or 
the ceremonial display on festal occasions. But no god in that 
pantheon can live alone. New shrines are added for other deities, 
with new halls, new residences for priests, and more accommo- 
dation for all the thousand and one requisites of a great idol 
establishment. This requires a third or fourth new enclosuie, up 
even to a seventh, as at Seringham. But in all this there is pro- 
gress : 200 or 300 years are required, and each century — sometimes 
each decade — leaves its easily recognised mark as the work pro- 
gresses. In like manner, the great temple at Karnac, though 
covezung only one-third the area of Avebiuy, took the Egyptians 
three centuries to build, and every step of its progress can he 
easily traced. The works of the earlier Thotmes differ essentially 
from those of Jlanepthah and Rameses, and theirs again from 
those of Seshonk ; and these again differ essentially from the little 
shrine of Osortasen, which was the germ of the whole. 

So it was with all our cathedrals. The small Saxon church was 
superseded by the Norman nave with a small apsidal choir. This 
was enlarged into the Early English presbytery, and beyond this 
grew the lady chapel, and as the ill-huilt Norman work decayed, 
it was replaced by Tudor constructions. But there is nothing of 
the sgrt at Avebury. Had the temple been built or begun by the 
sparse inhabitants of these downs, we should have seen something 
to show where the work began. They must have brought one 
stone one year and another the next, and inevitably they would 
have employed their leisure hours, like the inhabitants of Easter 
Island, in carving these stones either with ornaments or symbols, 
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or fashioning them into idols. There in absoliitoly no iiistanee 
ill the whole world where some evidence of care and of a desire 
after ornament of some sort is not to he traciHl in the tonijilas 
of the people. Nothing, howeverj of the sort occaim here. 
Indeec!, if there is one thing more evident than another alwnt 
Avebury, it is that, as it was begun, so it was endcHi There is no 
hesitation, no sign of change: the same men, to all appearance, 
who traced its plan saw^ its completion; and as tlu^ designed 
it, so they left it. There is no sign of any human hand having 
touched it from that hoar henceforward till the sordid greed 
of modern farmers set to work to destroy it, to build with 
its materials the alehouse and the villagt* whiidi now occupies a 
small portion of the enclosure. 

So too with regard to ornament This htructnre, we may fairly 
assume, if a temple, must have been in ust^ for some centuries; 
but during that time, or any shorter tiuu* that may he assumed, 
no man had the skill or the inclination to adorn tlu^ greatest temple 
of Iiis native land either with carving or embleius or ornament of 
any kind. The men who could conceive the great design — so great 
and noble — could do nothing more. Their hands drooptnl in listless 
idleness by their sides, and they were imaipablc of further exertion I 
Such a state of affairs, if not impossible, is certainly unparalleled. 
No such example exists anywhere else with reference to any 
temple, so far as wo know, in any part of the world. Tombs do 
show these peculiarities at times, temples never. 

If these reasons are sufficient to prove that Avebury was not a 
temple, there are more than can be required, to show that it was 
not a place of meeting of ancient Britons. Whatever may be 
thought of the extent of prehistoric assemblies, it will hardly be 
contended that it was necessary to provide accommodation for the 
250,000 men who could be seated in tlie great circle. Even 
supposing it were intended only to accommodate 12,000 or 151,000 
lords and as many commons in the two subordinate rings,- they 
would hardly have arranged an inner circle of great stones in the 
middle of each assembly, or placed a spiked obelisk for a woolsack 
in the one or a tall dolmen under or behind the Speaker's chair in 
the other. Nothing in fact could be conceived so utterly unsmted 
for the purpose as these rings, and unless these primeval meh 
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were very differently constituted from ourselves, any assembly 
of elder-men who were likely to meet at Avebury vould have pre- 
ferred a room however rude, and of one-hundredth part of the 
extent, for their deliberations to the unsheltered and unsuitable 
magnificence of the Big Stones. Of course, among all rude people, 
and often also among those more civilized, open-air assemblies of 
the people will take place ; but then these will always be near the 
great centres of population. Men will go into the desert for reli- 
gious purposes, but they prefer talking politics nearer home. In 
some communities a Campus Martins or a Thing field may be set 
apart for the purpose ; but the first requisite of such a place of 
assembly is that it shall be open and free from encumbrance of 
any sort. A Mote hill too, like the terraced Tynwald Mount in 
the Isle of Man, is an intelligible arrangement, not for a delibera- 
tive assembly, but as a rostrum from which to proclaim lavy. We 
can also understand why Shire courts should be held on barrows, 
as seems often to have been the case. For here the judge occupied 
a dignified position on the summit. His assessors stood behind him, 
and the pleaders and people in front. Instances are also known in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries where local courts were sum- 
moned to meet at the ‘^standing stones,” or in circles, in Scotland 
at least but in all these instances it was apparently to settle 
territorial disputes on the spot, and the stones or mounds were 
merely indicated as well-known marks and, consequently, convenient 
trysting-places. Even if this were not so, it would not be at all 
to be wondered at that in the middle ages sepulchral circles or 
mounds were habitually used as meeting-places. They were then 
old enough to be venerable ; and their antiquity must have con- 
ferred on them a dignity suitable to the purpose, whatever their 
original destination may have been. But all this is very different 
from erecting as a place of assembly so huge and inconvenient 
a place as Avebury is, and always must have been. 

It seems needless to follow this line of argument further, for unless 
it can be shoWn that the people who erected Avebury were so differ- 
ently constituted from ourselves that no reasoning derived from our 
experience can be applied to them, the answer seems inevitable. 


^ ^ Seulptmred Stoaes of Sootlaiid/ iL p. xli. 
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that m saeti Temple, nor has any siieh itn^eting-plaee, l>een 
built or attempted by any sot of men in any part of the worbl 
But is there any reason for supposing that the inhabitants of these 
doTOS differed so essentially from ourselves? Dr. Thurnam 
has examined \Yith (*are some hundreds of skulk gathered fiom 
the gTave-moiinds in this muglibourhood, and has publihhed 
decades on decades of fhenid Yet the niosl leariiccl <*raniologists 
cannot detect — except perhaps in degree— any difference that 
would lead us to suppose that these imeient men were not actiiuted 
by the same moti\es and governed by the same immil iuiluenees as 
ourselves. If this is so, Avebury certainly was not erecti^d eitlicr 
as a temple or a place of assembly, in any nnise of the word which 
we can understand, and those who insist that it was either are bound 
to explain what the motives or objects eoiihl ha\e been which 
induced the inhabitants of the Wiltshire downs to act in a manner 
so entirely opposed to all we know of the mdions or feelings of all 
other nations in all other parts of the world. 

If, therefore, Avebnry was neither a teniple nor a place of 
assembly, what was it ? The answer does not seem far to seek. It 
must have been a burying-place, but still not a cenudery in the 
ordinary sense of the term. The inhabitants of flu\se downs could 
never have required a bigger and more magnificent burying-place 
than any other community in Groat Britain, and must always 
have been quite unequal to raise surh a monument. Ihit what is 
more important than this, a cemetery implies succession in time 
and gradations in rank, and this is exactly *what is most conspi- 
cuously wanting at Avebury. It may be the monument of one 
king or two kings, but it is not a collection of tho moniimetits 
of individuals of various classes in life, or of a series of indi- 
viduals of the same rank, erected at different intervals of 
time. As before remarked, it is in one design — “totus teres 
atque rotundus/’ erected with no hesitation and no shado,w^ of 
change. 

If, however, we assume that Avebury was tho burying-place of 
those who fell in a great battle fought on the spot, every difficulty 


^ Tharn^m, 'Crania Bntaimicag Hondoa, 1850 to 1805. 
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seems at once to vanisli. It is now admitted that men did bury in 
stone circles or under dolmens, and beside headstones and within 
earthen cnclosnreSj and what ne find here diflers only in degree 
from what we find elsewhere* It seems just sindi a momimeiife as 
a yictorioiis army of say 10,000 men eoidd, ’^^ith their prisoners, 
erect in a neek. The earth is light, and couhl easily he thro\ni up 
into the form of the vallum, and the Sarstm sttmes lay all over the 
don ns, and all on a higher lovid than Avebury, which perhaps for 
that very reason is placed on the lowest spot of ground in the neigh- 
bourhood. With a few rolleis and ropes, 10,000 men \rould very 
soon collect all the stoiies tlnxt ever stood there, and stick thcmi up 
on their ends. They probahly would have mi skilled lahour in thcu'r 
ranks, and no hdsure, if tlaw had, to (unphiv it in ornanieiitafi«»n 
of any sort. Without IIun it is just such a monument as miglif 
and would bo raised by tm illiterate army wishing to bury with 
honour those who had falh n in tln^ fight, ami Imviiig at the mimv 
time no other means of ItMung on the s|H>t a ivcoFil of their own 
victory. 

On theoretical grounds, tlnu'e seems in !>;* no argiiiiient that can 
he urged agtunst this \h'‘w ; am! during the ten )ears that it lias 
been constantly befon* tln^ public none have hH*ii lupiiglii foiward 
that deserve^ noti(*o. It is urged, howiwer, that cnideuce is 
not complete, ami that nothing written sorves to eoirliriii this %ifnr. 
Those who make the cd>js'‘etitm forge! that one of flr^^ eoinli- 
tionsof the problem is that who erected sueh a iiioiiuiiieiit 

should be illiitTate. If thvx emild writtim fo any prionwal 
^ Times/ they would not have takmi MU*h paiu'- to tlieir 

victory on the spot, JIad tln‘\ befui abb* eillitu- to lead or 
write, an iiiscriptimi would ha^i* dime imm^ limn tht‘ or oHt| 
stones of A\ebury: but thoy eimld mil w rift*, tiny riWMsi 

them, unci, for that reiboit alsiu letl iis the prublem of timliiig cuit 
why they did so. 

We are not, howfwer, wholh without fwideiiee on this sulijeet. 
Many years ago .Mr. Kemlib* prinlcd ii eliurler of King Ailud^ain 
dated in itSII, which, deseribing the boundaries of llie nmiifir nt 
Overton, in whkii Avebury k sitiiiited, iimkes of the fidlomitig 
expression Then by ( olhi^s bamw^ as far as fhi« broaid load tu 
Haekpen, tlieaee noitliwnrd tip idoiig the Rf.iue mw, to ll» 
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buryin^-pkces.” ' It does not seom to l'<> a ni.ittei ot doidit that 
the stone row here inentioned is the Kciinet Avenue, nor that the 
burying-pUicoK (hyrgelsa^) are the A\ehm‘y rings ; Imt it may bo 
urged that tlie Baxon surveyor did not know what he was talking 
about; and as, unfortunately, he does not say who wtu-e buried 
there, and gives no eoriolor.itive evidence, all we learn from this 
is that they woie so considered in the tenth century. 

Something more tangible was nearly obt lined shortly before 
Stukelcy’s time, when Lord Stawell levelled the vallimi next the 
church, where the groat barn now stands. The original surface 
of tlie ground was “easily distinguishable by a black stratum of 
mould on the chalk. Here they found large <][Uuntitie8 of buck- 
horns, bones, oyster-shells, and wood-coals. An old man who 
was einploved on the work says there w.is a (juantity of a cartload 
of horns, that they wore vciy rotten, and that thiuo were very 
many burned bones among them.”'-* On the same page, J)r. 
Stukeley adds; ‘•Besides some Homan coins accidentally found in 
and about Abury, I was informed that a sipiare bit of iron was taken 
up under one of the great stones upon pulling it down.” Other 
Homan coins have, I understand, been found there since, but there 
is no authentic record of the fact which can bo quoted. This is to 
be regretted; tor the presence, if aseeitainod, of these coins would 
go far to prove that the erection of the monument was after tlieir 
date, whatever that may be. 

Unfortunately no seieiitiflc man saw these hones, so no one was 
able to say whether they were human or not ; but the presumption 
is that they were, for why should burned bones of animals be placed 
in such a situation? The answer to this is that the Wiltshire 
Arckcological Society have made some excavations at Avebmy, 
and found nothing. In 1865, they tapped the vallum in various 
places, and dug one trench to its centre, and, as they found 
nothing, concluded that nothingwas to be found. But in a mound 
4442 feet long, according to Sir R. Colt Hoare, tliere must be 
many vacant spots, especially if the bodies were bunit; and such 
negative evidence cannot be considered as conclusive, nor as suffi- 


^ ‘ Codex diplomatieus iEvi Saxomei/ v. p. 2S8, No. 1120. 
® Stukeley, ‘ Btouelieiige and Abury/ p, 27. 
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cient to disprove the evidence acquired in Lord StuwelFs di^rgingi^^ 
Stukeley’s honesty in recordiiig ia<*ts ot this sort is hardly to be 
suspected, though the infeiences he draws from his facts aie 
generally to be received vith the extremest (*antioii. The Society 
also dug in the <^entre of the northern circle, where the dolmen 
stood, and penetrated to the original chalk, but found nothing 
except the ruins of tlie stones which had been destroyed by lire, 
and express great disappointment at finding *^no human bones 
whatever.’*^ If the bodies ^^ere burnt — as should be led to 

infer from what Lord Stawell found under the vallum — nhat they 
probably would have found, had the Cove ” been complete, v ould 
have been a vase or urn ^\ith asIuN. The barharians who destroyed 
the stones are scarcely likely to have sp<ired so wmtlilehs a piece 
of crockery; and if it were broken at the time, it would be in \aiii 
a hundred years afterwards to look either for it or for bones that 
in all probability vfcie nev<T laid there. Nor need better results 
ha\ © been expected from their treneh, 00 feet long. A man must 
know very exactly wliat he is lookiiig for, and where to look for it, 
who expects to find an olgect like an urn, a foot in diameter, in a 
28-acre field. Judging from the experience oldaiiied at Cricliie, 
in Scotland, where a fuiu^real deposit was obtaim^d at the foot of 
every one of a circle of stones that stood inside a ditch like tlm 
internal one at Avebury, it is there we hliould ex{'ieet to timl 
the deposit? Timt is jn^t where nolH>dy has thought of looking 
at Avebury, though nothing would be easier. There are fifty 
or sixty empty holes, and any one might without difflenity 
enlarged, and if there were a depudt at the foot of each, it would 
then inevitably be foiimi 

To this we shall return presently, ileanwhile ht us see what 
evidence, if any, is to be obtaineil from the idrcle cm llaipeii 
Hill 

As before mentioned, this monument consists of two imds, 
according to Dr. Btukeley the outer one was VM by Ido feet and 

^ The are tnktn fiom a Ili»t Soelt'4y»* limited at bill, 

pimplilvt enlltlal ‘ Exwatkww ai fiir m I kim%, mt jct 

hnty^ aiifkr ttie dliwliea ef tlup * * Sealpliiri’il nf Sitellminb'* 

tary of tbs WiMiiJW Awlw&tii ftial Hmt. vy| i iiitr«»h p. si. 
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the iBBer 45 by 51 foot. He does not give tbo dimensions of tlio 
stones; but Aubrey calls tliein from 4 to 5 iec*t in 

V is confinned by the 

Doctor’s eiigravmg; 
\ \ awb altogether, 

they do not seem 


^ - 


iz? 43- t / quarter tlie six9 of 

tlios" at Avebiiiy. 

J® «, Of tlie avenue*, only 

fair htones are 

16 Circle an IMp n Hill I mmhtukiSiy. 

slmwH in the plan 

woodcut (No. IG), and the same nninber is biiown in the view 
(plate xxi). In both instances, the avenue is repiesented as per- 
fectly straight, and as trending rather to the houibward of Silbury 
Hilld It extended, according to Aiibiey, a quarter of a mile — 
say 440 yards. 

The most eiirious circumstance, lioweuw, connected with thk 
circle is that, at the distance of about 80 yards from the outer oval, 
there were found two rows of skeletons, laid side by side, with 
their feet towards the centre of the circles. In a curious letter, 
written by a Dr. Toope, of Oxford, dated 1st Dt‘eenil)fU’, 1G85, 
addressed to Mr. Aubrey, and published by Hir li (bit Hoarcv^ 
it is said: — I c|uickly perceived them to he hnmau/^ *‘Xext 
day dugg up many biishells, with which I made a noble medicine. 
The hones are large and nearly rotten, hut the teeth extream and 
wonderfully white. About 80 yards from where the bones were 
found, is a temple 40 yards diameter, with another 15 yards ; round 
about bones la}d so close that scul toiicheth seuh Their feet 
allround turned towards the temple, 1 foot below the suifaceof 
the ground. At the feet of the first order lay the head of the 
next row, the feet alw’ays tending towards the temple.” Further 


^ A plan of it was published about i wlncli shows all tlie avenues afe straigM; 
Stnheley's time by a Mr. Twining, in a but wliafc weight can possibly bo at- 

pamphUt, which was wntten to prove tached to any evidenof* coming from a 

that this group of monuments was man with such a theory as this ? 

erected by Agrioola, to represent a map ^ ‘ Aucieiit Wiltahiref li. p. 
of England’ A plan aecompanies it, 
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on Aubrey asserts that a ditch surrounded the temple, which 
Stukeley denies ; but there seems no difficulty in leconciliiig the 
two statements. The destruction of the monument had com- 
menced before Aubrey’s time. For it is impossible to conceive 
bodies lying for even 1000 or 1200 years in so light a soil, at the 
depth of 1 foot or even 2 feet, exposed to the influence of rain and 
frost, without their being leturncd to earth. Most probably there 
was a ditch, and where there was a ditch there must have hecn a 
mound, and that, if heaped over the bodies, might have protected 
them. The \allum had disappeared in Aubreys time; the ditch 
was filled up before Rtuki ‘ley’s, and stones <in<l all had been 
smoothed over in Bir Ih Colt Hoare’s; so that now the site can 
hardly he defined w itli certainty. A trencli, Imw ever, cut across it, if 
it can be traced, might lead to some curious revelation'^, fijr there 
can be no doubt vhatever uilli regaid to the facts stated in Ih*. 
Toope’s letter. He wds a medical man of eminence, and knew 
human hones perfectly, and uas too deeply interested in tho 
diggings, from which he drew ‘‘his noble meilicine/’ and to which 
lie frequently returned, to be mistaken in what he stated. 

Meanwhile, however, what intt rests us more at this stage of 
the empiiry are the difterences well as the simihnities of the 
two monuments. The cnrtdes at Ilakpen are on a %ery much 
smaller scale both us to linCitr dimensions and the size of tho 
stones than the circles at A\cbury; and the difference between 
burning and hiir}iiig, which, h) far us the evidence got^s, seems to 
ha\e prtnailed in the two places, U also remarkalde. Do they 
belong to twi^ difibrcnt ages, and, if so, which is the chler? The 
evidence csl the tumuli is unitmm that the inhabitants of this 
island huuMi Ih!oic tin} burnt, ihit can liust* bones be ho old 
as thi‘> woubt km*v iis t > admit thej m re? Bo far as the cnidtmeo 
atpres< nt it JuposHjhle to emry the biiiialsoii llukpeii 

Hill back to the *arlii4 ptumMi td* prclii4tiric iiiti^riiiciits; the 
condition of the boms is sullicieiit to render Mich an hypidliesis 
untenable. the pliospliults aiul other CHiinpom rit adjiiiiets 

remained in flimii, they would h,t\o been m UstdcKs for iiiediciiic' m 
for manure, and the exposal in which they lay would liiivo 

reduced these to dust or mud in a very few- ciuitiiriea From tli® 
descriptions we have, the bodies certiiiid) were mi in the coatiinrted 
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(loublecl-np position nstial in the bronzi^ ago, ainl tlioro 

viere no traces of the cremutions apparintlj introilnrecl by the 
KomanSj and practised for some time altiT tlii^v left. All appear to 
hare been kid ont in the extended position aftorwiinis adopted and 
continued to the present day. In fact t‘Yerything \vcaild lead ns 
to suppose that Oainden \\as not far wrong in saying that these 
weie the bones of the Saxons an<l Danes slain at the battle of 
Kennet in a.d. lOOdd Even then, nnlebS there was a inmind over 
them, they conld hai dly Im e lasted 600 years in the state in which 
they were found. If we do not adopt this view, bnt insist that 
Hakpon and Axmbnry are contempouiry monnmeiits, and part 
of one groat plan, the only hypothecs that onairs to me that 
will at all account for their peeulmnties is that t!ie \ii*tc)rions 
army bnint and buiied tlieir dead at Avelmry, and that the 
defeated force got permission to bur} their dead nuire modestly 
on Hakpen Hill. 

Silbnry Hill, which forms the third mcmilKU* of our group, is 
situated nearly due south from A>ebuiy, at a distance of 1200 
yards from the outside of the ring, of tlu‘ former, to thi^ foot of 



17 lion ol Silbury Hill 


the lull, or, as nearly as may be, one Homan mile fiom (*entre 
to centre. Mr, Eicknian^ based an aigument on th% latter fact, 
as if it proved the post-Eoman origin of the group; and like 
the many reciiiiiiig instances of 100 feet and ] 00 yards, which 
run through all the megalithic remains, it may have some value, 
but, as a single instance, it can only be looked i^pon as a co- 
incidence. 

The dimensions of the hill, as ascertained by the Eev. Mr. Smith, 


^ Camdea, ‘ BritauEia/ 127 . ^ ‘ Arelissologiaf xxvni. |>. 3S0 # mqf. 
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of Yatesbiiry/ are that it is feet in height, 552 feet in 
diameter, and 1657 feet in circumference; that the flat top is 
104 feet or 102 feet across,^ according to the direction in which 
it is measured; this last being another Koman coincidence, as 
the top has no doubt both sunk and spread. The angle of the 
slope of the sides is 30 degrees to the horizon. 

In the year 1777 a shaft n as sunk from the top of the mound 
to the base, by order of the then Duke of Northumberland and 
Colonel Drax, but no record has been preseryed of what they 
found, or rather did not find, for had they made any discovery 
of the least importance, it ceitainly would have been communi- 
cated to some of the learned societies of the day. Subsequently, 
in 1849, a shaft was driven nearly horizontally from the southern 
face on the level of the original soil to the centre, where it met 
the Duke’s shaft ; and subsequently a circnlar gallery was carried 
lound the centre, but in vain ; nothing was found in these excava- 
tions that would show that the mound had ever been used for 
sepulchral purposes, or that threw any light whatever on its 
history or destination.^ 

Judging from the analogies gathered from our knowledge of 
the parallel Indian series, we ought not to he surprised if this 
really were the only result. From the accounts of the Chinese 
travellers who visited India in the fifth and seventh centuries, we 
learn that about one-half of the topes they saw and described 
were erected to commemorate events, and not to contain relics, or 
as simulated tombs. Wherever Buddha or any of his followers 
performed any miracles, or where any event happened of sufficient 
importance to make it desirable that the memory of the locality 
wheie it happened should be preserved, there a Tope was erected. 
To take an example as bearing more directly than usual on our 
present subject. When Dutthagamini, king of Ceylon (161 B.C.), 


^ ‘Journal ’Wiltsliire ArcRseol. and 
Nat Hist Sociel^'/ yil p. 1861. 

^ Curiously enough these dimeusious 
are almost identical Tvith those of the 
mound erected by the Belg c-Butch, to 
^ commemorate the part tney did not tahe 
in the battle of Wateiloo Its dimen- 
sions are 130 feet high, 544 feet m 


diameter, and 1632 feet m circumfer- 
ence The angle of the slope of the 
sides is lower, being 27J degrees, owing 
to the smaller diameter of the fiat top, 
which is only 40 feet 
® Douglas, *Nema Bnt" p. 161. See 
also Salisbury volume of the Archaeolo- 
gical Institute, p 74. 
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defeated the usurper Ellala, and restored the true faith, "he 
erected near the capital a dagoba in eommcaiioratioii of his victory, 
A stone pillar marks the spot \\here the action eomnienccd, and 
another stone pillar exists there A\ith an iuseiiptioii to tlie effect 
that it marks the spot rendered sacred hy tlu^ death and blood of 
Ellala The dagoba is a simple motind of earth, and, so far as 
known, has ne\er been opened In Afghanistan, many of the topes 
opened by Messis, Masson and Ilonigberger were found to be 
what they call "blind topes/' but they were not able to detect 
by any external sign whether their researches wta’o likely to be 
rewarded with success or to end in dibappointuieiit*® 

Whether thobe analogies are wmith anything or not, nothing 
appears, at first sight at least, more prohablo than that, if the 
fallen chiefs of a vietoiioiis army are bnried at Avebury, the 
survivors should have employed their prisoneib as slaves to erect 
a mound on the spot probably where the chiefs were slain and 
the battle decided. The tradition, how^ever, having been lost, the 
mound stands silent and imcommimicative, and it is not easy now 
to read its riddle. 

It is very premature, how ever, to speculate either on these analogies 
or on the negative results of the explorations made into the hill : 
these last were undertaken, like the diggings at Avihury, on the 
empirical assumption that the ] principal deposit would be found in 
the centre, and at Silbuiy on the ground level, which is exactly the 
place where almost certainly it was not. Supposing that there is a 
low-level sepulture at Silbury, it probably will be found within 
3Q or 40 yards of the outer face of the mound, on the side looking 
towards Avebury, if it is connected with that monument. But 
the knowledge w^e have acquired, as will be afterwards detailed, 
fioni the examination of the Minning Lowe, Aibor Lowe, lose 
Hill tumuli, and other monuments of this class, would lead us 
to expect to find the principal deposit near the summit. The 
bit of a bridle (w oodcut Ho. 18) and the traces of armour which 
were found in Stukeley’s time, near the summit, ^lark in all 


^ * Journal Boyal Asiatic Soc.’ xiii. p. 164 j aud Major Skmaer^s plftB, of 
Anurajapura. 

WdsoB, * Ariana Atin<iua/ p. 41 , and Mas&on s ' Memoir,’ pa$mm» 
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probability the position of the principal graves, and nothing would 
surprise me less than if five or six entombments vere fotmd 
arranged around the upper 
plateau at a small depth below 
the surface. We shall be in 
a better position to judge how 
far this is probable when we 
have finished this chapter ; 

. _ la Iran Bit of Bridile Fotmd in Silbary Hill 

but till the evidence is ad- 
duced, it is useless to speculate on its effect. 

At one time I hoped that the Eoman road might be found to have 
passed under the hill, and if this were the case, it would settle the 
question as to whether it were pre- or post-Eoman. In order to 
ascertain this, some excavations were made into the hill in 1867, 
and simultaneously on the high ground to the southward of it. 
As traces which seemed undoubtedly to mark the existence of the 
road running past the hill, at about 50 to 100 yards to the south- 
ward, were found there, the excavations into the hill vere dis- 
continued, and the line of the road considered as established. 
Owing to various mishaps, no plan of these discoveries has yet 
been published, but the annexed woodcut, which is traced from 
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19 Plan of Avebury, from Ordnance Survey The line of the Eoman road is hatched thioughout 


the Ordnance Survey sheet, will suffice to explain its bearing on 
the question. 

Standing on Silbury Hill and looking westward, the road coming 
from Bath over the downs seems to come direct at the hill. After 
passing the Devizies road, it trends to the southward, and shortly 

a 
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again resumes its original direction. About a mile before it readies 
the hill, it again resumes its southward direction, ancl passes it 
at a distance of between 50 to 100 yards, making, apparently, 
for the spot where the bridge over the Kennet now exists, and 
may have existed in Eoman times. Those who contend for the 
pre-Eoman antiquity of the hill rest their case on the assumption 
that the Eomans always made or wished to make their roads 
perfectly straight, and that this being deflected to the south, 
it was in consequence of the hill being there at the time the road 
was made. This, however, is singularly contradicted by tlie line 
of this very road w^estwards from the Bevizes road. According to 
the Ordnance Survey, it is set out in a curve for miles till 
it meets the Wands-dyke. Why this was done is not clearer 
than why the road should have been curved to the eastward of 
the Devizes road. But, on the other hand, supposing the hill to 
have been where it now stands, and the Eomans wished tlic roatl 
to be straight, nothing in the world w^as so easy as for them to 
set out a line mathematically straight between the De\izes road 
and the point where it passes the hill. The country is and was 
perfectly open, and quite as flat as any Eoman road-maker could 
desire, and signals could have been seen thronghont with perlcci 
facility. It is crediting the Eoman surveyors with a degrta* of 
stupidity they certainly did not show elsewhere, to s,iy, if they 
wanted a straight road, that seeing the hill before their eyes they 
first set out their road towards it, when they knew that bedbre 
they had advanced a mile, they must bend it so as to avoid tlhit 
very obstacle. Even then they would have tried to make it as 
straight as possible, and w'ould have adopted the lino oi the 
present coach-road, which runs inside their line and between it 
and the MU. At the same time, if any one will turn to Hir IL 
Colt Hoare’s map of the Eoman roads in this district — 'ri^faliorih 
Caine and Swindon ” — ^which includes Avebury, he will find that 
all are set out in lines more or less curvilinear, and sometimes 
violently so, when any object was to be gained •by so doing. 
Though, therefore, as a general rule, it is safe to argue on the 
presumption of the straightness of Eoman roads, it may lead ic 
serious error to rely on such evidence in every instance. 

1 tliece of the Roman road fiirtho 
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eastward on Hakpen Hill is the same. It is perfectly distinct and 
quite straight for about a mile, but if it had been continued in that 
line, it would have passed the hill at a distance of at least 200 yards 
to the southward, and never have joined the other piece till long 
after it had passed the Devizes road. It was deflected northward 
in the village of Kennet, apparently to reach the bridge, and then 
to join the piece coming from Bath. 

The result of all this seems to be, that the evidence of the 
Konian road is inconclusive either way and must be withdrawn. 
Taking the point where it passes the Devizes road, and the piece 
which is found on Hakpen hill as fixed points, to join these it 
must have passed considerably to the southward of the hill; 
whether it did so in a mathematically straight line or in one 
slightly curved, was a matter for the judgment of the surveyor; 
but till we know his motives, it is not in our povver to found any 
argument upon them. 

If, liowever, the Roman road refuses to give evidence in this 
cause, the form of the hill offers some indications which are of 
value. As before mentioned, it is a truncated straight-lined cone, 
sloping at an angle of 30*^ to the horizon, while all the British 



20 Elevation of the Bartlow Hills From the ‘Archseologia/ xxx 


barrows known are domical or, at least, curvilinear in section. 
In all his experience, Sir R. Colt Hoare met with only one 
straight -lined monument of this class, which consequently he 
calls the Conical Barrow. Whether it was truncated or not is not 
quite clear. There are bushes, or weeds, growing out of the top, 
which conceal its form.^ Nothing was found in the barrow to 
indicate its a^e except a brass (bronze?) spear-head, but it was 
attached to a British village, apparently of the Roman period, 
inasmuch as iron nails and Roman pottery were found in it.^ 
Be this as it may, there are a range of tnmuli at Bartlow, on the 

' Sir R 0. Hoare, ‘ Ancient Wiltshire,’ i. pi ii. fig S * Ibul. i p Wl. 
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boimdary between Essex and Oambridgesbire, wliieb me all 
trancated cones, and are undoubtedly of Roman origin. A coin 
of Hadrian was found in the chamber of one of them, and 
Mr, G-age, and the other archmologists who were present at the 
opening, were all agreed that all the four opened were of about the 
same aged We may therefore feel assured that they were not earlier 
than the time of Hadrian, though from the style of workmanship 
of the Tarious articles found, I wonld feel inclined to consider 
them somewhat moie modern, hut that is of little consequence. 
The point that interests us most is, that the angle of the Conical 
Barrow quoted above is 45° to the horizon, that of the principal 
tumuli at Bartlow 37 and that of Silhury Hill 30°. Heie we 
certainly have a sequence not long enough to be quite satis- 
factory, but still of considerable value, as an indication that 
Silbury hill was post-Eoman. 

On the other hand, we have undoubted evidence that tln^ 
truncated conical form was common in post-Roman times. We 
have one, for instance, at Marlborough, close by, and if tliat place 
was Merlin's bury, as Sir R. Colt Hoare would fain persuade us it 
was, it assists us considerably in our argument. Without insisting 
on this, however, Mr. George Clark, in his most valuable paper 
on Ancient English Castles,^ enumerates ninety truncated cones 
erected in England, he considers, between the Roman times and 
the Norman conquest. "These earthworks,” he says, "may be 
thus described: First was cast up a tiuncated cone of earth, 
standing at its natural slope from 50 feet to 100 feet in diameter 
at the top, and fiom 20 feet to 50 feet high.”^ Mr. CLiik does 
not believe that these were ever sepulchial, nor does it occur 
to him that they might be memorial. I should, ho\\ever, he 
disinclined to accept the first conclusion as absolute till excava- 
tions had been made into some of them, at least, where I fancy 
we may find indications rather tending the other Whether 

they vere memorial or not must depend on tiaditions that 
have not hitherto been looked for. Mr. Claii's contention 
was that all had at some time or other been used for resi- 


1 ‘ Aichseologia ’ xxx p SOO et seqq ^ ‘ Arcli Jouxn / xxiv pp 92 and $19 

® Ibid p 100 
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dential purposes, and as fortifications, and many are recoided 
as Laving been erected as castles. All this is probably quite 
correct, but the point that interests us here is, that theie are 
nearly one hundred examples of truncated cones of earth thiown 
np in England after the Eoman times, and not one befoie. If this 
IS so, the conclusion seems inevitable that Silbury Hill must belong 
to the latter age. Whether this conclusion can be sustained or 
not, must depend on what follows from the other monuments we 
are about to examine. The evidence of the monument itself, 
which is all we have hitherto had an opportunity of bringing 
forward, may be sufficient to render it probable, but not to prove 
the case. Unless other examples can be adduced whose evidence 
tends the same way, the case cannot be taken as proved, however 
strong jprimd facie presumption may be established. 

Though a little distant, it may be convenient to include the 
Harden circle in the Avebuiy group. It is situated in a village 
of that name seven miles 
south of Silbury Hill. 

When Sir E. Colt Hoare 
surveyed it fifty yeais ago, 

■'the southern half of the 
vallum had been so com- 
pletely destroyed, that it 
could not be traced, and 
he carried it across the 
brook, making the whole 
area about fifty-one acies.^ 

My impression is that this 
is a mistake, and that the 
area of the circle was only about half that extent. The rampart 
was of about the same section as Avebury, and the ditch was inside 
as there. Within this enclosure were two mounds, situated un- 
symmetiicall/, like the circles at Avebury. The greater one was 
opened with great difficulty, owing to the friable nature of the 
earth of which it was composed ; and Mr. Cunnington was con- 



21 Harden Ciicle From Sir R 0 Hoare No Scale 


1 ‘Ancient Wiltsbne/ 11 5 Unfortunately there is no scale attached to the plan 
ot the Maiden Oiicle, and no dimensions quoted in the te\t 
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rriviiiiittni'i; biitHir li Uolt Hoate was so imlaind witli the I’hiiiilietil 
tlioory im to ATobiiry^ that he could not pre tip tlio itioii tliiit mi 
similar i% imaiiimeiit iimst lie also a Drtiidieal iiltiir, and tlie wliole 
a temple, ddic second barrow was too much mined to yiebl any 
results, aiid on revisiting the spot, it was found to litwe been 
cleared away. A great part of thi* vallum Iiatl also been reimwed, 
but in it was found at least one skeleton of a man who had been 
buried thered How many more there may have bacm it is im- 
pmsililo to say. The destroyers of these antiquities were not likely 
to boast of the number of bodies they had disturber!. 

The great interest of this circle is that it contains in earth the 
counterpart of what was found at Avebury in stone ; not that tliis 
necessarily betokens either an earlier or a later ago. There 
no stones to be found at Harden, which is on the edge of the 
chalky while the country about Avebury was and is covered with 
Sarsens to this day. It may, however, be considered as very 
positive evidence of the sepulchral nature of that inonmnent, 
if such were needed, and if it were thoroughly explored, might 
perhaps settle the question of the age of hotli. In this respect, 
the Harden monument affords a better field for the explorer than 
Avebury. The destruction or disfigurement of its mouiicl, or 
vallum, would be no great loss to antiquaries, if a proper record 
were kept of their present appearance; while to do anything 
tending towards the further dilapidation of Avebury is a sacrilege 
from which every one would shrink. 


Before leaving the neighbourhood it now only remains to try 
and determine who the brave men were who were bnritHl at 


Avebury, and who the victors who raised the mound at Sill airy, 
assuming that the one is a burying place, and the other a trophy. 
Some years ago I suggested it was those who fell in xirtliur b last 
and greatest battle of Badon Hill, fought &omevhc‘re in this 
neighbourhood in the year a.d. 520,^ ^nd nothing tliat lias since 


^ ‘ Ancient Wiltshire/ p. 7. 

® I adopt Di, Guest’s dates foi this 
pait of the subject, not only because I 
ihinh them most probable, but because 1 


think, from his knowledge ami the eml 
attention ho iuw bestowed on tiie siibjeek 
he IS most likely to be right. Bee BVilii- 
hunj Volume A}fL Mutmlf p* <12. 
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occurred has at all shaken my conviction in the correctness of this 
determination,^ but a good deal has tended to confirm it. 

The authors of the ‘ Monninenta Britannica ’ fix the site of this 
battle at Banesdown, near Bath, which is the generally received 
opinion.^ Carte, and others, have suggested Baydon Hill, about 
thirteen miles west by north from Avebury, while Dr. Guest 
carries it off to Badbury, in Dorset,^ a distance of forty miles. 
Unfortunately, Gildas, who is our principal authority on this 
matter, only gives us in three words all lie has to say of the 
locality in which it was fought — Prope Sabrinum Ostium ” and 
it has been asserted that these words are an interpolation, be- 
cause they are not found in all the ancient MSS. If they are, 
however, an insertion, they are still of very ancient date, and 
would not have been admitted and repeated if they had not been 
added by some one who knew or had authority for introducing 
them. As the words are generally translated, they are taken 
to mean near the mouth of the Severn, a construction at once 
fatal to the pretensions of Bath, which it is impossible any one 
should describe as near that river, even if any one could say where 
the mouth of that river is. It is most difficult to determine 
where the river ends and the estuary begins, and to a mediaeval 
geographer, especially, that point must have been much nearer 
Gloucester than even Bristol. This, however, is of little conse- 
quence, as the words in the text are not ‘‘ Sabrinee ostium,” but 
“Sabrinum ostium”; and as the river is always spoken of as 
feminine, it is not referred to here, and the expression can only be 
translated as “ near the Welsh gate.” Nor does it seem difficult 
to determine where the Welsh gate must have been. 

The Wandsdyke always seems to have been regarded as a barrier 
erected to stop the incursions of the Welsh into the southern 
counties, and that part of it extending from Savernake forest west- 
ward, for ten or twelve miles, seems at some comparatively recent 
period to have been raised and strengthened® (either by the Belgse 
or Saxons) tcf make it more effectual for that purpose. According 
as an army is advancing northward from Winchester, or Chichester 


* ‘ Atlienreum Journal,’ Dec. 13, 183r). 
^ ^ Mon. Blit/ p. 15. 

® ‘ Salifabnry Vol/ p. G3. 


^ ‘Mon. But/ p 15. 

^ Colt Hoaie, ‘ Ancient WiltbMre/ ix. 

p. 22. 
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to the Seiem Talley^ cir is marching from Oloiieester or Cironeester 
towards the souths the rampart either proteets or bars the way- 
la its centre, near the head-waters of the Keiiaet, the Saxons 
adfaaced ia 5,17 to the siege of Barbary Casth% and hiiTirig gained 
that vantage ground, they again a<lvaneed in 57? to Beorham, and 
fought the battle that gave them possession of (lleimiiceastar, 
Gyrenceaster, and Bathaneeaster.^ What they then aceomplislied 
they seem to have attempted imsuccessMly thirty-seven years 
earlier, and to have been stopped in the attempt by Arthur af 
Baclon Hill If this is so, there can ha very little difliculfcy in 
determining the site of the Welsh gate m that opening throngli 
which the road now passes miles south of Silbury Hill, in the 
very centre of the strengthened part of the Wandsdyke. H this 
is so, the Saxons under Cerdic must have passed through the 
village of Avebury, supposing it then existed, on their way to 
Oirencester ; and if we assume that they were attacked on Waden 
hill by Arthur, the whole history of the campaign is clear- If we 
may rely on a nominal similarity the case may be consklcred as 
proved. Wadon is the name by which the hill bet\\een Avebury 
and Silbury is called at the present day by the people of the 
country, and it is so called on the Ordnance survey shecds, 
and etymologically Waden is more like Badon than Baydon, or 
Badbiiiy, or any other name in the neighbourhood. The ot>je<hion 
to this is that Waden Hill is not fortified, and th<it Gildas speaks of 
the “ Obsessio Montis Badonici.” It is true there is no trace of any 
earthworks on it now, but in Stukeley’s time there ^\ere tumuli 
and earthen rings (apparently sepulchral) on its summit, vlnch are 
represented in his plates; but no trace of these now remains. 
The hill was cultivated in his day, and in a century or so lieyoud 
his time all traces of ramparts may have been obliterated, sup|itfeing 
them to have existed. The true explanation of the diMeulty, how- 
ever, I believe to be found in Jeffrey of Monmouth's account of tiiese 
transactions. He is a frail reed to roly upon; but oeeahioiialiy 
he seems to have had access to authorities now i^st, and their 
testimony at times throws considerable light on passages of our 
history otherwise obscure. According to him thc^re was both a 


^ Baxou (Jhiomciu, m ‘Blon. Bufc ’ p. ao4. 
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siege and a battle; and bis account of the battle is so circum- 
stantial and so probable, that it is difficult to believe it to be 
a pure invention. If it is not, every detail of his description 
would answer perfectly to an attack on an army posted on Waden 
Hill.^ The siege would then probably be that of Barbury Hill, 
which Oerdic would be obliged to raise on Arthur’s advance ; and 
retreating towards the shelter of the Wandsdyke, he was over- 
taken at this spot and defeated, and so peace was established for 
many years between the Brits and the Saxons. It may be true 
that the written evidence is not either sufficiently detailed or 
sufficiently precise to establish the fact that the battle was 
fought on this spot. It must, however, be conceded that 
nothing in all that is written contradicts what is here advanced, 
and when to this we add such a burying place, Avebury at 
one end of Waden Hill, and such a monument as Silbury Hill 
at the other, the proofs that it was so seem to me to amount as 
nearly to certainty as we can now expect to arrive at in such 
matters. 

Those who believe, however, that all these monuments are 
absolutely prehistoric, will not, of course, be convinced by any 
argument derived from a single monument ; but if it should turn 
out that even a more certain case can be made out for the 
equally modern age of others, that point must eventually be con- 
ceded. When it is, I feel no doubt that it will come eventually to 
be acknowledged that those who fell in Arthur’s twelfth and 
greatest battle w'-ere buried in the ring at Avebury, and that 
those who sur\ived raised these stones and the mound at 
Silbury in the vain hope that they would convey to their latest 
posterity the memory of their prowess. 

Stoneherge, 

Although from its exceptional character Stonehenge is not so 
valuable as some others for evidence of the age or uses of the rest 
of the monuments of this class, it is in some respects even more im- 
portant for our argument, inasmuch as it possesses a more complete 


^ " Jefiiey of Moamoutli,* a p. 4. 
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iii^iiiseni! hlitiiry " tlimi almoM iiiity other of tfie series, it must 
lie eoftfesietl tliat this his^tory is iieitlier so elear nor m eoiiiplele 
IIS iiiiglit be wislicnl; Imt, with the other iniileiice timt riio be 
rwicliieeil, it makes up a ease so strong as to leave little to bo 
clesireci liefore, howevefj proceeding to tlris,, it is necessary to 
ascertain wliat Stonehemge really is^ or latlier waSy for strange 



to say, though numberless restorations of it have been publislitsl, 
not one is quite satisfactory. There is very little cliscrepaney of 
opinion with regard to the outer circle -or the five great central 
trilitbons, but there is the greatest possible variety of o|)iiiioii as to 
the number and position of the smaller stones inside the central or 
between the two great circles. 

There seems to be no doubt that the outer stone circle origiritilly 
consisted of thirty square piers, spaced tolerably equally in the 
circle. Though only twenty-six can now be identifitti, either 
standing or lying in fragments on the ground, it seems equally 
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certain that they were all connected by a continuous stone 
impost or architrave, though only six of these are now in situ} 
The diameter of the circle is generally stated to be about 100 feet, 
and as this has been suggested as a reason for its being considered 
as post-Koman, it is important to know what its exact dimensions 
are. It turns out that from the face of one pier to that of the 
opposite one, where both are perpendicular, the distance is 97-6, 
or exactly 100 Eoman feet. The distance from the outer face of 
these piers to inside of the earthen vallum that surrounds the whole 
is again 100 feet, though that camiot now be ascertained within 
a foot or two, or even more ; but as this makes up the 100 yards 
and the 100 feet which recur so often in these monuments, these 
dimensions can hardly be considered accidental, and ^‘valeant 
quantum ” are an indication of their post-Eoman date,^ 

Inside these outer circles stand the five great trilithons. Since 
the publication of Sir E. Colt Hoare’s plan, their position and plan 
may be considered as settled. According to him, the height of 
the outer pair is 16*3, of the intermediate pair 17*2, and of the 
great central trilithon as it now stands 2T6. In their simple 
grandeur they are perhaps the most effective example of mega- 
lithic art that ever was executed by man. The Egyptians and 
Eomans raised larger stones, but they destroyed their grandeur 
by ornament, or by their accompaniments ; but these simple square 
masses on Salisbury plain are still unrivalled for magnificence in 
their own peculiar style. 


^ TEo history of the plan given on 
psfge 92, and from which all the dimen- 
sions in the text are quoted, is this. 
When I was staying with my friend, 
Mr. Hawkshaw, the eminent engineer, 
at Eversley, I was complainii^^^pf the 
incorrectness of all the pnhlislied plans, 
when he said, “ I have a man in my office 
whose plans are the very essence of minute 
accuracy. I will^send him down to make 
ofie for you.” He did so, and his' plan 
T-to a scale of 10 feet to 1 inch, is before 
me. I afterwards took this plan to 
Stonehenge, and identified the position 
and chai'acter of every stone marked 
.upon it., , ^ . ' , , ^ 


- I am almost afraid to allude to it 
even in a note, lest some one should 
accuse me of founding any theory upon 
it, like Piazzi Smyth’s British inches in 
the Pyramids, hut it is a curious coinci- 
dence that nearly all the British circles 
are set out in two dimensions. The 
smaller class are tOO feet, the larger 
are 100 metres in diameter. They are 
aU more than 100 yards. The latter 
measure is at all events certainly acci- 
dental, so far as we at present know, 
but as a nomenclature and “memoria 
technica,” the employment of the terms 
may be useful, provided it is clearly under- 
stood that no theory is based upon it. 
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All tJia stones in these two great groups are i'arsen.s, as they are 
Ifwally called, a peculiar class of silicious sandstone that is found 
SIS a local deposit in the bottoms of the valleys between Sulislmry 
and Swindon. It is the same stono as is used at Avebury, tlio 
difference being that there the stones are used rough in their 
natural state, here they are hewn and fitted with very consitierablo 
nicety. Each of the uprights has a tenon on its surface, and the 
undersides of the architrave, or horizontal piece, have each a 
mortice, or rather two mortices, into which these tenons lit with 
considerable exactness. 



Besides these there are even now eleven stones, sonu* .standing, 
others thrown down, but still existing, within the inner cittdo. 
These are of a different nature, being all cut from igneous rocks, 
such as are not to be found nearer than Cornwall or even Ireland. 
It has not been exactly ascertained whence they came; indeed, 
they seem to be of various kinds, and consequently must have 
been brought from different places. Locally they are called Blue 
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stones, and it may be well to adopt that short title for the present, 
as involving no theory, and as snfiicing to distinguish them from 
the local Sarsens. 

None of the blue stones are large ; one of the finest (23 in Sir E. 
Colt Hoare’s plan) is 7 feet 6 inches high, 2 feet 3 inches wide at 
base, tapering to 1 foot on top. The others are generally smaller. 
One bine stone opposite 23 is grooved with a channel from top to 
bottom, though for what purpose it is not easy to guess. On the 
most cursory glance, it is evident that these stones generally stood 
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in pairs, about 3 feet apart; but some are so completely over- 
thrown and displaced, that it is not quite clear whether this can 
be predicated^ of all. Entering the choir on the left hand we find 
one that seems to stand alone. But we may infer that this was 
not always so, from the circumstance that there lies close by it an 
impost stone with two mortice holes in it, only 3 feet 6 inches 
apart, which must have belonged to a smaller order of trilithons, 
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tind is just siieb as would fit a pair of blue stoues. Tlio next pair 
cm tbe loft is very distinct, and stands botwi*en I he two great 
fcrilitbons. The next pair is also similarly Bituatefl On flie op- 
posite side there are two pairs, but situated, as fat as mn be inacl«> 
out, in front of, and not between the trilithons; and again, there 
arc two blue stones behind the stone called the Altar stone, but 
so displaced by the fall of the great trilithou behind them, tlial 
it is impossible to make out their original position with fertainty. 

It will probably be impossible to determine whether all I lie 
pairs of the stones wore miniature trilithons or not, till we are aide 
to turn, over all the stones that now strew the ground, and if 
there is a second stone with two mortices 3 or 4 feet apaii* In 
the meanwhile there is a passage in Henry of Huniingdoids work 
which may throw some light on the subject* He describes 
^^Lapides mirm maguitudinis in moduin portarum elovati sunt, 
ita ut portm portis superpositm vkleantur.” ^ With a very little 
latitude of translation, this might be taken as referring to the 
great trilithons towering over the smaller ; but if we are to adlieri’* 
to the literal meaning of the words, this is inadmissible* Aiiolbor 
explanation has therefore been siiggestecL The impost stone of 
the great trilithon has apparently mortice holes on both siiles* If 
those on one side are not mere wearings of the weather, this imist 
indicate that something stood upon it. If we a'^sunu^ two cubical 
blocks, and raise on them the stone now eiilled the Altar stone, 
which is of the exact dimensions required, we would have an 
arrangement very similar to that of the Sanehi gateway/^ a cast 
of which is now’ exhibiting at South Kensington, and wlacdi would 
fully justify Huntingdon’s words. If it is ohject(‘d that it is a 
long way to go to Sanehi to look for a type, it may 1 h‘ answm-tHi 
that the Imperial coins of Cyprus show a very similar cH.m'-tnnqion, 
and both may be derived from a common centre. On the whole, 
however, I am inclined to the first explanation. Hiere eeiiaiiily 
were large and small trilithons, and too great accuracy of 
description is not to he expected from a Latin Iriiler in tlic 
middle ages. 

A good deal of astonishment has been expressed at the iabom 

1 ‘ HiBtoria/ in ‘Mon But ’ 604 « ‘Tiee and Sorpioit hf Qm 

plates 111 . et seqq. 
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it must haye required to transport these blue stones from Cornwall 
or Wales and to set them up here. If we refer them to the pre- 
Eoman times of our nahed blue painted ancestors, the difficulties 
are, of course, considerable. But after Eoman times, the class of 
vessels they were in the habit of building in these islands must 
have made their transport by sea easy, even if they came from 
Ireland, as I believe they did. And any one who has seen with 
what facility Chinese coolies carry about monolitbic pillars 10 feet 
and 12 feet long, and thick in proportion, will not wonder that 
twenty or thirty men should transport these from the head of 
Southampton water to Stonehenge.^ With the works the Eomans 
left, and the modicum of civilization the natives could not fail to 
have imbibed from them, the whole was simple, and must have 
|,been easy. 

’I Still more wonder has been expressed at the mass of the stones 
^t^omposing the great trilithons themselves, and speculations have 
&^en rife as to how our forefathers could, without machinery, drag 
l^ese masses to the spot, and erect them as they now stand, 
good deal of this wonder has been removed, since it was iinder- 
od that the Sarsens of which they are composed are a natural 
Iposit, found on the surface on all the bottoms in the Wiltshire 
|#ns. Owing to the progress of civilization, they have disap- 
l,red about Salisbury, but they are still to be seen in hundreds 
Cl at ford bottom, and all about Avebury, and in the northern 
^rtion of the downs. The distance, therefore, that the stones of 
ponehenge had to be dragged was probably very small ; and over 
I hard, even surface of chalk down, with a few rollers and ropes, 
litist have been a task of no great difficulty. Nor would the 
Irocess of blocking them up with a temporary mound composed of 
wood and chalk be one that would frighten a rude people with 
whom time was no object. After all, Stonehenge is only child’s 
play as compared with the monolithic masses the Egyptians 
quarried, and carved, and moved all over their country, long 
before Stonehenge was thought of, and without machinery in the 
sense in which we understand the term. In India, our grand- 
fathers might have seen far more wonderful things done before we 


^ Twenty Cliinese coolies would carry any one of tliem up in a week. 
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CPuslieci all feeling and enterprise out of tlie peoples Tlie greiil 
gateway, for instance, at Seriogbam is 40 feet liigli, 21 feet wide, 
and 100 feet deep. Tbe font door posts are each of a single Idoelc 
of granite, more, consequently, than 40 feet in length, tor they 
are partially biined in the earth. The whole is roofetl hy sliihs of 
granite, each more than 21 feet long, and raised to the height 
of 40 feet; and all of these, tliough of granite, are elaliomtely 
carved. Yet the building of the gateway was stopped by our 
quarrel with the French for the possession of Trichinopoly in the 
middle of the last century. The Indians in those days had no 
machinery, but with plenty of hands and plenty of leisure moun- 
tains may be raised; and it is on this principle that barbarous 
nations act and by which they achieve such wonders. The masy 
of Stonehenge are not, however, so very great after all, but 
impose by their simplicity. To use an apparent paradox, it is one 
of the most artistic buildings in the world from its very want 
of art. The 40 feet monoliths of Seringham do not impress as 
much as the 20 feet stones of Stonehenge, because the one is 
covered with sculpture, the other more nearly in a state of nature, 
and the effect on the mind is immensely enhanced hy the 
monolithic simplicity of the whole. 

Strange to say, this very grandeur and apparent difficulty is one 
of the most common reasons adduced for its pre-Eoman antiquity. 
Few can escape from an ill-defined impression that what is great 
and difficult must also be ancient, though the probability is, that 
if the feeling were analyzed it would he found to liave arisen fimn 
the learning we imbibed in the nmsery, and which told us iiLthe 
giants that lived in the olden time. If, how^ever, we turn from tlu* 
teachings of nursery rhymes to the pages of sober liistory, wluit 
we learn is something very different. Without laying too much 
stress on the nakedness and blue paint of our aiieestoiN, all hisfcjry, 
and the testimony of the barrows, would load us to suppose that 
the inhabitants of this island, before the Romans occupied it, were 
sparse, poor m physique, and in a very low state »f ei-\ilfeatioiL 
Though their national spirit may have been knocked out uf them, 
they must have increased in number, in physical comfort, and in 
civilization during the four centuries of peaceful prosperity of the 
Roman domination, and therefore in so far as that argument goes, 
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became infinitely more capable of erecting sncli a monument as 
Stonebenge after the departure of the Bomans than they had been 
before their advent. 

It certainly appears one of the strangest inversions of logic to 
assume that the same people erected Stonehenge who, during the 
hundieds, or it may be the thousands, of years of their occupation, 
could attempt nothing greater than the wretched mole-hills of 
barrows which they scraped up all over the Wiltshire downs. 
Not one of those has even a circle of stone round its base; nowhere 
is there a battle stone or a stone monument of any sort. Though 
the downs must have been covered with Sarsens, they had neither 
sense nor enterprise suflScient even to set one of those stones on 
end. Yet we are ashed to believe that the same people, in the 
same state, erected Stonehenge and Avebury, and heaped up 
Silbury Hill. These monuments may be the expression of the 
feelings of the same race ; but if I am not very much mistaken, 
in a very different and much more advanced state of civilization. 

We shall be in a better position to answer a question which 
has frequently been raised, whether or not the blue stones were 
a part of the original structure, or were added afterwards, when 
we have discussed the materials for the history of its erection ; 
meanwhile we may pass from these, which are the really interesting 
part of the structure, to the circle which is generally supposed to 
have existed between the outer circle of Sarsens and the inner 
choir of great stones. 

With regard to this nothing is certain, except in respect to 
eight stones, which stretched across the entrance of the choir, and 
may consequently be called tbe choir screen. Of the four on the 
right hand side only one has fallen, but it is still there ; on the 
left hand only two remain, and only one is standing, but the 
design is perfectly clear. The two central stones are 6 feet high, 
and the stones fall off by regular gradation right and left to 
3 feet at the extremities. They are rude unhewn Sarsen stones, 
but there is nothing to indicate whether they were, or were not, 
a part of the original design. 

Beyond this, between the two great Sarsen circles, there exist 
some nine or ten stones, but whether they are in sUv, or not, or 
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In afliiitioii to lliese, tliere are two stones now oterthrown lyfng 
iiiikte file Yallain, unsymmetrically witli one another, or ivitli au}- 
lltiiig else. Here again the question arises, were there more? 
There is nothing on the spot to gttide ns to our answer, and as 
nothing hinges upon it, I may perhaps be allowed to huggc^sl that 
eaeli of tliese marks a secondary interment. At tlie foot of emdi, 

1 fancy urns or bones, or some evidence of a burial miahf be fisuiid, 
and if the place had continued for a century as a bn!}mg plat»c\ 
it might have been surrounded by its circle of stones, likt‘ A\ t bur} , 
or Orichie, or Stanton moor. The place, ho\\c\ir, m<t\ hu'^e 
become deserted shortly after these two were erccttMl, and none 
have been added since. 

There are still two other stones, one standing, one l}ing in tiit^ 
short avenue that leads up to the temple. Tlieir positnm is 
exactly that of the two stones, winch aie all that is -viMblf^ of the 
feo-called Beckhampton avenue, at Avebury. But uluit tlicir use 
is it is difiSoult to guess. Were either of the plat e s ttnnph s, they 
would have been placed opposite one another on lach sitle of the 
avenue, so that the priests in piocession and people might jws 
between, but being placed one behind the otluu* in the centre 
ot the roadway, they must ha\e had some other nifMidng. What 
that may have been I am unable to suggest The spade may 
tell us if judiciously applied, but except fiom the spade I do not 
know where to look for a solution of the riddle. 

Those who consider that Stonehenge was a temple ha^ e certainly 
much better grounds for such a theory tlian it would be possible 
to establish in respect to Avebui y. Indeed/ looking at the ground 
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plan above, there is something singularly templar in its arrange- 
ment. In the centre is a choir, in which a dignified service 
could be performed, and a stone lies now jnst in such a 
position as to entitle it to tlie appellation it generally receives 
of the altar stone. Unfortunately for this theory, however, it lies 
flush with the ground, and even if we assume that the surface has^ 
been raised round it, its thickness is not suflicient to entitle it 
to be so called, judging from any analogous example we know of 
elsewhere. Around the choir is what may fairly be considered 
the procession path; and if its walls had only been solid, and 
there were any indications that the building had ever been roofed, 
it vould be difScult to prove that it was not erected as a temple, 
and for worship. As, however, it has no walls, and it is 
impossible to believe that it was ever intended to be roofed, 
all the arguments that apply to Avebury in this respect are 
equally applicable here, with this one in addition. Unless its 
builders veie much more pachydermatous, or woolly, than their 
degenerate descendants, when they chose this very drafty and 
hypsethral style of architecture, they would certainly have selected 
a sheltered spot on the banks of the Avon close by, where, with 
trees and other devices, they might have provided some shelter 
from the inclemency of the weather. They never would have 
erected their temples on the highest and most exposed part of 
an open chalk down, where no shelter was possible, and no sei- 
vice could be performed except at irregular intervals, dependent 
on the weather throughout the year. As, however, it differs 
not only in plan but in construction — being hewn and having 
imposts — from all the rude stone circles we are acquainted with 
elsewhere, no theory will he quite satisfactory that does not 
account for this difference. My belief is, that this difference 
arises from the fact that alone of all the monuments we know 
of its class, it was erected leisurely and in time of peace by a 
prince retaining a considerable admixture of Eoman blood in 
his veins. All, or most of the others, seem to be records of 
battles erected in haste by soldiers and unskilled workmen : but 
of this hereafter. 

Owing to its exceptional character, the usual analogies apply 
less directly to Stonehenge than to almost any other monument 
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the tomb of a oerltfe 
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The rudeness or elaboration of a monument will prolnibly be 
found in all instances to be an index of the greater or Jess 
civilization of the people \\ho erected it, but seldom or ever 
a tiustworthy index of time. What interests us moie at present 
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is the knowledge that these Syrian examples are certainly 
sepulchral, and their form is thus another argument in favour of 
the sepulchral character of Stonehenge, if any were needed. More 
satisfactory than this, however, is the testimony of Olaus Magnus, 
archbishop of Upsala, quoted above.^ He describes and figures 
the most honourable monuments of the great of his country as 
erected with immense stones, and formed like great gates or 
trilithons’’ (in modum altissimse et latissimm januae sursum trans- 
versumque viribus gigantum erectaj. There is no reason for 
supposing that this author ever saw or even heaid of Stonehenge, 
yet it would be difidcult to describe either the purpose or the 
mode of construction of that monument more correctly than he 
does; and in so far as such testimony is considered valuable, it 
is decisive as to both the age and use of the monument. 

Passing on from this branch of the enquiry to such local indica- 
tions as the spot affords, we find nothing very relevant or very 
important either for or against our hypothesis. It has been argued, 
for instance, that the number of tumuli that stud the downs within 
a few miles of Stonehenge, is a pi oof that this temple stood there 
before the barrows were erected, and that tliey gathered round its 
sacred precincts. The first objection to this view is, that it is 
applying a Christian precedent to a Pagan people. Except the 
Jews, who seem to have buried their kings close to their temples,^ 
I do not know of any people in ancient or modern times except 
Christians who did so, and we certainly have no hint that the 
ancient Britons were an exception to this univeisal rule. 

Assuming, however, for the sake of argument, that this were 
otherwise, we should then certainly find the barrows arranged 
with some reference to Stonehenge. Either they would have 
gathered closely around its precincts, or ranged in rows alongside 
the roads or avenues leading to it. Nothing of the sort, how- 
ever, occurs, as will be seen from the woodcut in the following page. 
Within 700 yards of the monument there is only one very insig- 
nificant group, eight in number (15 to 23 of Sir E. Colt Hoare’s 
plan). Beyond that they become frequent, crowning the tops of 
the hills, or clustering in the hollows, but nowhere with the 


^ Yicle footnote, p 15. 


^ ‘ Topography of Jerusalem,” by the Authoi, p. 58. 
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maps do not bear this out, it must not be lelied upon. Nowhere 
oyer this large area (say 10 miles by 5 miles) is there any trace 
of system as to the mode of placing these bairows. Indeed, 
from Dorchester up to Swindon, over a distant^* of more than 
seyenty miles, they are scattered eitlicr singly or m groups bo 
completely without order, that the only iiasible explanation 
seems to be, that each man was buried where he lived; it may 
possibly haye been in his ovyn garden, but more probably in liiB 
own house. The hut circles of British Tillages <ire in grouping 
and in form so like the barrows, that it is dillicult not to Ku^'peet 
some connexion between them. It may have been that wlimi the 
head of a family died, he was buried on his own hearth, and tin 
earthen mound replaced the hut in which ho lived. Be this as it 
may, there is one argument that those overlook who coiitcaid tlnit 
the barrows came to Stonehenge. It is admitted that Htoiieheiige 
belongs to the so-called Bronze age,^ but one half of the barrows 



^ ‘Ancient Wiltshire/ i. p. 17S, plan vi. 

- Sir John Litbhock, ‘ Piehistouc Times/ p 1 la 
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coEtain only flint and stone, and conseq[uently were tliere before 
Stonehenge was built. IsTor is it by any means the case that 
the nearest it were those which contained bronze or iron, it 
is generally quite the contrary; with all his knowledge, eyen 
Sir E. Colt Hoare neyer could venture to predict from the 
locality whether the interment would be found to belong to one 
class or to another, nor can we now. 

One of the most direct proofs that this argument is untenable 
is found in the fact, that the builders of Stonehenge had so little 
respect for the graves of their predecessors, that they actually 
destioyed two harrows in making the vallum round the monument. 
Sir R. C. Hoare found an interment in one, and from this he 
adds, we may fairly infer that this sepulchral barrow existed on 
the plain, I will not venture to say before the construction of 
Stonehenge, but probably before the ditch was thrown up.” ^ 

It seems needless, however, to pursue the argument further. 
Any one who studies carefully the Ordnance Survey sheet must, 

I think, perceive that there is no connexion betw een the earthen 
and the stone monuments. Or if this fail to convince him, if he 
will ride from Stonehenge over Westdovvn to Ohidbury camp,^ he 
can hardly fail to come to the conclusion that Stonehenge came to 
the barrows, not the barrows to Stonehenge. 

One other indication drawn from the barrows has been thought 
to throw some light on the subject. In one of those (No. 16) 
near Stonehenge, about 300 yards off, were found chippings of 
the same blue stones which form the inner circle of the monu- 
ments ; but there was nothing else in this harrow to indicate its 
age except a spear-head of brass in fine preservation, and a pin 
of the same metal, which seemed to indicate that it belonged to 
the bronze age. In another (No. 22) a pair of ivory tweezers 
were found. From this discovery it was inferred, and not with- 
out some show of reason, that the barrows were more modern 
than Stonehenge ; and if we are to believe that all barrows are 
pre-Ohristian,^as some would try to persuade us, there is an end 
of the argument. But is this so? We have just seen that the 


^ Sir R. Colt Hoare, ^Ancient Wiltshue/ i. p. 145 
2 The name is written as Sidbury m the Oi finance maps 
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Ikuif.* ulio was skin in 87S, and in Itenmark, iw wo shall 
jmj-wnitly see, to a much !at«r p*.*rioil; and we do net know 
whet! tho Awdintt Ikit«»ija ceased to use this mode of intermeiit. 
Whoever tht‘y were that Imilt Stonoheu^c*, they were not 
{Ihrisliaus ; or, at all ovmits, it is certainly not a Christian 
huildinp, jind we have no roiison to aasnrae that those men W’ho 
were employed on its erection, and who had for thtnwands of 
years Wen burying in barrows, changed their mode (rf Kepnl- 
tiirei beforo their conversion to Christianity. It is infinitely more 
prolable that they continued the practice very long afterwards ; 
and till we can fix some time when we feel sure that sepultuiv in 
barrows had ceased, no argument can be drawn from this evidence. 
That the chief mason of Stonehenge should bo buried iu his own 
house, or own workshop, appears to us the most natuial thing iu 
the world ; and that a village of barrows, if I may use the 
sion, may be contemporary with the monument I regaid also as 
probable; but unless from some external evidence wo (*an fix 
their age, their existence does not seem to have any direct bearing 
on the points we are now discussing. 

The diggings inside the area of Stonehenge tlirowiuoic light on 
the subject of our enquiry than anything found outside, but (wen 
they are not so distinct or satisfactory as might be doiirt'd. I'ho 
first exploration was undertaken by the Duke of Buckinghiim, and 
an account of it is preserved by Aubrey. He says, “ In 1 020 the 
duke, when Eung James was at Wilton, did cause the midiilo of 
Stonehenge to be digged, and this imderdiggiiig was the cause 
of the falling down and reenmbeneie of the great stone there,” 
meaning evidently the great central trilithon. In the process of 
digging they “found a great many bones of stagges and o.\en, 
charcoal, batter dashes (whatever that may mean), hcails of 
arrows, and some pieces of armour eaten out with rust. Bones 
rotten, hut whether of stagges or of men they coilld not tell.”* 
He further adds “that Phibp Earl of Pembroke di<l say that an 
altar stone was found in the middle of the area here, and that it 


^ ‘ AithfBoIogia/ Yii pp 132-134 
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was carried away to St. J anaes’.” Wliat tHs means it is no^asy 
to discern, for Inigo Jones distinctly describes as the altar 
stone now known by that name, which measures, as he says, 16 
feet by 4. It seems impossible that any other could have existed 
without his knowing it, and if it existed it would have favoured 
his views too distinctly for him not to mention the fact. 

As the digging above referred to must have taken place between 
what is now called the altar stone and the great trilithon, it is of 
considerable interest to us. But strange to say it leaves us in 
ignorance whether the bones found there were human or not ; one 
thing, however, seems tolerably certain, that the arrow-heads and 
armour were of iron, fimi the state of rust they are described as 
being in, and this so far is indicative of a post-Eoman date. 

Another curious fact is mentioned by Camden. In his plate 
'^page 122), half plan, half elevation — at a spot marked 0 outside 
he vallum, men are represented as making an excavation, and 
he reference is “ Place where men’s bones are dug up.” This is 
)f no great value in so far as Stonehenge itself is concerned, but it 
s curious from its analogy with the place where the bones were 
:ound on Hakpen Hill, and may serve as an indication to the spot 
vhere the bones may yet be found in Avebury. As we shall see 
Further on, there are strong reasons for believing that the prin- 
cipal interment at least was not inside the circle, but situated 
externally on one side. 

In more modern times, Sir E. Colt Hoare adds — ‘^We have 
found, in digging (within the circle), several fragments of Eoman 
as well as coarse British pottery, parts of the head and horns of 
deer and other animals, and a large barbed arrow-head of iron,” 
thus confirming what Aubrey tells us of the Duke of Buckingham’s 
excavation to the fullest extent. Mr. Cunnington also dug near 
the altar to a depth of nearly 6 feet, and found the chalk had 
been moved to that depth. At about the depth of 3 feet he found 
some Eoman pottery. Soon alter the fall of the great trilithon, 
in 1797, he dug out some of the earth that had fallen into the 
excavation, and found fragments of fine black Eoman pottery, 
and since then another piece on the same spot.” ^ 


Ancient Wiltshire,’ i. p 150 
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in lli^^ iirtvi h.M Uhhi nmhnAvu Hm%*^ tSir II 
r^4i fkij^ till lu* Ii^jIii 4ir«4 3lr* raiiiiingtiiii ter® 

fniilifii! re^HAtAtt^ i4 wlnil llif| 
itiiiei It h> from tlit> liiniiiig iniii 

iiririr^ir mi lionmii p^ilory in Mieli iiii4 ^it »«iirli «le|itlis 

fl:i.',il llsf' linsMii^ nnui htm^ U‘^ni ere4i«^il iifli^rthr ilniiiiiiissettleil 
ill fin^ i'^IjiipL \h iio olio nM\% till jm4*iilily Ho foiiii4 in iiti0|it 
iliioiv ilia! it tii^ Hiiiit !*j tli«^ MriiiiiiiiH llioiim?ive8| 
tr ituiMi 1%hA to Hnto nftor llioir ilepartiin* t« t!iirli wu Biiif 
a'^4:4:i'i flioii. 

Ffir ll» writlfii libtary of Htonehoiige to iiro iiiifortiiEately 

forroci to 'rely j>riiiei|mlly on Jefla^y of Sffoiiinoiith, who, thmigli a 

roeonlet of iikloriral events wiih abo ii fabiilbt of tbe laost exu- 

beriiiit iiiiagiimtioo. It k (*ousequeiilly easy to throw. 

iiiH tofttiiEony, ami ssome couBider tkemstlwf Jtiiti'ted in putting 

it mkh allogethen If, however, we %m to tefeet every medieval 

fttithor who records miracles, ot adorns his tale with fabl(\s we 

may well shut up our books at once, and admit that, betw een 

the departure of the Romans and the arrival of the Normans the 

histoi'y of England is a mere confused jumble, in lUiitdi may be 

found the names of some persons and of tlie battles they fought 

with one another, but nothing more. It is an easy ja’oeess ^nid 

may be satisfactory to some minds. The attempt to separate 

the wheat from the chaff is a more tedious and lalKirioiis task, 
/ 

surrounded by difficulties, and open to criticism, l)ut it is oiii» that 
must be undertaken if truth is to be arrived at. In the prc^^tait 
instance the choice of difficulties seems to be <d(*ai\ Eitiuu* we 
must reject the history of Jeffrey as eiitiiely falailous and 
unworthy of credit, or admit his principal statement that Stone- 
henge was elected by Auielius Ainbrosius as a monument to the 
memory of the British chiefs treacherously slain by llengist* 

The first account we have of the event which led to its erection 
is in Nennius, who lived much nearer to the time of Uie oecurroiii^e 
than Jeffrey, who copied his narrative. It is as follows:— The 
Saxons having been defeated in several actions on the coittst of 
Kent by Vortimir, were shut up in Thanet and forced to wait till 
they could summon succour from home. When these arrived, 
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Hengist, before attempting open force, had recourse to stratagem, 
and at a feast held at the palace or monastery at Amesbiiry, to 
which it was agreed all should come unarmed, three hundred 
British nobles were treacherously slain by the followers of Hengist, 
who had concealed their weapons under their cloaks. War 
ensued on this, and lasted apparently for four years, when 
Ambrosius, who had succeeded to Vortigern, forced the Saxons to 
sue for peace.^ That being established, Jeffrey represents him 
as erecting Stonehenge by the aid of Merlin as a monument to 
those who w^ere so treacherously slain by Hengist The massacre 
took place apparently in the year 462, and the erection of Stone- 
henge consequently may have been commenced about the year 
466, and carried on during the following years, say down to 470 
A.D. If he had been content to tell the story in as few words as 
are used here, it probably never would have been doubted ; but 
Merlin, in the first place, has a bad character, for he is mixed 
up with the mediaeval romances which made the story of Arthur 
famous but fabulous, and the mode in which he is represented by 
Jeffrey as bringing the stones from Ireland is enough to induce 
incredulity in all sober minds.^ As I understand the narrative, it is 
this — there existed on a mountain in Ireland a monument some- 
thing like Stonehenge, which Merlin, when consulted, advised the 
King to copy. This certainly is the view taken ol the matter by 
Geraldus Cambrensis in 1187, inasmuch as he tells us, that in the 
spot referred to similar stones, erected in a similar manner, were 
to be seen in his day,’' though in the same sentence he tells us, 
that they, or others like them, were removed to Salisbury Plain 
by Merlin.^ As he probably speaks of vhat he saw with his own 


^ Nennius, in ^Mon. Biit.’ p. 69. 

“ Jeffrey, viii. e. 9 

2 ‘^Fuit antiquis temporibus in Hi- 
beiiiiS. lapidum congeiies admiranda, 
qu3e et Cborea gigantiim dicta fuit, 
quia gigantes earn ab ultimis Africa3 
partibus in Hiberniam attulerunt et in 
Kildarienea planicie non procul a Castro 
Nasensi, tarn ingenii quam virium opero 
mirabiliter erexerunt. Unde et ibidem 
lapides qnidam aliis simillimi similique 
modo eiecti usque in bodiernum conspi- 


ciuutur. Minim qualiler tanti lapides 
tot etiam et tarn niagni imquam in unum 
locum vel congesti fueiint vol erecti: 
quantoque aitificiis lapidibus tani magnis 
et altis alii supeipositi sint non minores ; 
qui sic in pendulo et tanquam in inani 
suspendi yidentur ut potius artificum 
studio quam suppositoium podio inniti 
videantur. Juxta Britannicam bisto- 
liam lapides istos rex Biitonum Aure- 
lius Ambiosiiis divina Merlini diligentia 
de Hibernia in Biitanniam advebi pin- 
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feriHsli tolmi^v c*lt*iir e\kk>iiei^ tliiit lltiiiii liiiii 
tmi wlmt still reitiained at KiMiifi* imiiiy i^t»iitiiiii?« 

Im ikiitli. It is a!a> 0¥iileiHH\ Isaamor, tlial dehigii of 
llio wasbroiiglit from Irokiml, aac! cnt*ii eopKii iroiii a 

oirolo^ tlie remains of mliieli may ptohubly siilb it lookeil fi>r, be 
foiiiici Ho fur as \\b know tliaro was nothing like Htimeheiige 
existing in Eiiglarnk nor in France, in the oth eentnry. But, as 
me shall presently se«^ there probably may have been in Ireliinci 
The only trilitlions I know of elsewhere are three in a inonnmeiifc 
in the Doer Park near Sligo. They are small and simulate 
portals, but they are more like Stonehenge than any else now 
known. At the age we are now speaking of Ireland had contrived 
to nurse her old traditions uninfluenced by Roman or for<‘ign 
examples, and had attained to that stage in ait which would c iiiiblo 
her to elaborate such a style of aichitectiiie. AMule in riiigland 
it is most improbable that anything so purely oiiginal Cimld have 
been elaborated during the Roman occupation of the i^lanth Stiil 
a monument like this must have had a protot) pe, and nnh‘Ss w© 
can prove its ei^ifetence heie befoie Cffi^ai’s time, it is to lic*land 
or some foieign coimtiy that we must look for tin model that 
suggested the design. But, after all, aie wo not iighting with 
a shadow ? May it not be that the tiadition of a monument being 
brought from Ireland applies only to the blue stones? 1 ha\e 
been assured by competent geologists, though I iui\e not soon the 
fact stated in any form I can quote, that these belong to rocks 
not found in Great Biitain, but wdiich are common in ludand. If 
this is so, there would be no greater difficulty in bunging them 
fiom the Sister Island than from ^Yales or CornwtdL One*© on 
board ship the diffeience of distance is nothing. If tiny did (Hune 
from Iieland nothing is more likely than that, after a lapse of 
eight or ten centuiies, the facts belonging really only to a pail 
should be applied to the whole; and in that ease the aid of 

cmavit, et iit tmii faemons egiegmm j It could tnihi Wan, liny still 
aliq.iiod memoiiale relinqucret eodem or- e\i&ted m the hrgiiming cd ilio iaat 

dine et aite qua prins in loco constitiiit centnry Ho si>€aic«i of « Baxa i!I» in 

nhi oconltis Saxonnm cnltns Britannia gentia ct rudia qua m pkinlit a^m 

flos occidit et snb pracis obtentu nequi- longe a Haasa m agro Kikitmnsi <%! 

tia tells male tecta legni juventns occii- alibi Yisimtur.'—F/tf Htb , xsw* JCS. 

bint ' — 7oimgr ffdmnw^ycil ii ch win 
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Merlin or of some equally powerful magician would certainly 
liave become indispensable. In tliat age, at least, I do not know 
any other agency that could have accomplished the transference, 
and I am not at all surprised, under the circumstances, that 
Jeffrey arrived at the same conclusion. 

The true explanation of the mystery seems to be, that the design 
of Stonehenge may have come from Ireland, the native style of 
art having been in abeyance in England during the Roman 
occupation, and that the blue stones most probably came from the 
Sister Island, which is quite enough to account for the Merlin 
myth ; but of all this we shall be better able to judge when we 
have discussed the Irish antiquities of the same age. 

To return to our history, however, a little further on Jeffrey 
asserts that Aurelius himself was buried “near the convent of 
Ambrius within the G-iant’s Dance (chorea gigantum), which in 
his lifetime he had commanded to be made/' ^ As far as it goes, 
this is a distinct assertion that the place was used for burial, 
otherwise from the context we would gather that the Biitons slain 
by Hengist were buried in the cemetery attached to the monastery, 

^ and that Stonehenge was consequently a cenotaph and not a 
monument. But again, in recording the life of Constantine, the 
nephew and successor of Arthur, after relating how he defeated 
the Saxons and took vengeance on the nephews of Mordred, he 
goes on to say — “ Three years after this he was killed by Conan, 
and buried close to TJther Pendragon, within tlie structure of 
stones which vas set up with vonderful art, not far from Salisbury, 
and called in the English tongue Stonehenge.’' ^ This last event, 
though no date is given, must have occurred some time between 
546, or four years after Arthur’s death, and 552, the date of the 
battle of Banbury Hill, wheie Conan his successor commanded. 
Assuming for the moment that this may be the case, may it not 
suffice to explain one of the mysteries of Stonehenge, the piesence 
of the pairs of blue stones inside the choir ? Why may we not 
suppose that these were erected in memory of the kings or others 
who were buried in fiont of them? Why may not Aurelius 
and Constantine have been buried in front of the two small 


^ * Hibt Bnt ’ viii cli XVI. 
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|M»irs at uiflior toiI of tho •‘o-wHrti alter >*fon«’? If thw wm 
BO, ai«i it apiM'ar*! to »ip (Xlromc'ly jirolwililo that it waK, flw Ijwt 
muftias of the wint that hang-a ov«*r the uh'a of this moujinseat 
•w'Otihl he jlispt'riSfHl, 

I'win the tiiiM' of .Teffrey (1117) all siilwermfiit medhoval 
liistoriaiis atiopt the aeoonnt of theso events given hy him, with 
ow*R«ional hut generally slight varhitioas, ami oven incxlem critics 
niT iiielineii to ain'cpt his account of (Jonstantine anti Comm, as 
his narrative can bt' checked hy that of Oildas, who was cotoiu- 
pimtry with these kings. Similar statements are also found in the 
triads of the Welsh bards, which some contend are original and 
{ndepcndent authoriti».^ My own impression is that they may 
be so, but I do not tbink their independence has been so clearly 
established £e to enable ns to found any argument upon it Cn 
the other hand, tho incidental allusion of Jctfrey to tlie oroi'tion 
of Stonehenge as a cenotaph to tho slain nohliN, and llu' Mib- 
sequent burial there of the tno kiug«!, seems to likely and natural 
that it is difficult to see why they should be eonshleied as inven- 
tions. The two last-named events, at all evwits, (h) not add to the 
greatness or wonder of the kings, or of liis narrative, and are not 
such things as would be inserted in the page of history, unless 
they were currently known, or were recorded somoulu're in some 
writing to which the historian had access. 

Before quitting Stonehenge there is one other antiijuity con- 
nected with it, regarding which it is necessary to say a few w ords. 
Both in Sir R. Oolt Hoare’s plan and the Ordnance Siuwcy, there 
are marked two oblong enclosures called the greater and lesser 
“ Oursus,” and along which the antiquaries of tho last century 
amused themselves by picturing the chariot races of the Ancient 
Britons, though as they ascribed the introduction of races to the 
Romans, they admitted that they must have been formed after 
the subjection of the island by that people.® Tho greater cursus 
is about a mile and three-quarters long, hy 110 yards wide. 
The smaller is so indistinct that only its commencement can 
be identified ; but even as concerns the larger, I walked twice 

‘ This IS the pimoipal argument of also woodcut No. 20, p. 102. TJie dotted 
Herbert s ‘ Cyclops Clmstianus ’ part of the smaller oursna w a restoratioa 

^ ‘ Ancient Wiltshire,’ r. p 158 See of my own 
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across it witliont perceiving its existence, though I was looking 
for it, and no one I fancy would remark it if his attention 
were not turned to it. Its boundary mounds never could have 
been 3 feet high, and now in ‘many places are very nearly 
obliterated. 

That these alignments were once race-courses, appears to me one 
of the most improbable of the various conjectures which have been 
hazarded with regard even to Stonehenge. hTo Roman race-course, 
that we know of, omitted to provide for the horses returning at 
least once past the place they started from, and no course was 
even a mile, much less a mile and three-quarters long. What sort 
of hoise-races the British indulged in before the Conquest I don’t 
know, nor will I hazard an opinion on the subject ; but if they 
wanted the races to be seen, there are several beautiful and 
appropriate spots close at hand where they could have laid out a 
longer course along one of the bottoms, where tens of thousands 
might conveniently have witnessed the sport from the sloping 
banks on either hand, whereas here only the front lank could 
have seen the race at all, and that imperfectly. It may also be 
remaiked that the east end of the cursus is closed by a mound 
which must have been a singularly awkward position for the 
judges, though that is the place assigned to them by Sir Richard ; 
and the \^est end is cut off also by an embankment, behind which 
are several tumuli on the course, which seems a very unlikely 
racing arrangement. 

But if not race-courses, what were they ? If any one will turn 
back to woodcut No. 12, p. 55, repiesenting the alignments at 
Merivale bridge, and compare them with the cursus as shown in 
woodcut No? 26, p. 102, representing the ground about Stone- 
henge, I think he must perceive that the two cur^ils, if complete, 
would occupy exactly the same relative position with regard to 
Stonehenge — on a much larger scale of course — as those at 
Dartmoor do to the circle there. The arrangements are so 
similar that the purposes can hardly be different. At fiist sight 
this seems to tell against the battle theory. We know of no 
battle fought on Salisbury Plain. This, however, is the merest 
negative assumption possible. We know that the massacre at 
Amesbury was followed by a four years’ var, between Ambrosiiis 
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iiiwl tlie Battles mn4 huvv iiivl 

ii'iiil wliat Hii likely m thiil the eromniie/ %h*turj ?.|ir«ili| Imm 
hee^ii feiigltl ill the iiiiint4’lisi!o proximity of llir* riipilal ivf iiit 
of tlit 3 parties* If tia. eiirstn do imirk the liattli^ 

litdilj it i^il! at aiiei' aeeoiinl for tb«* H«aiieuhiit aiaiiikiloiis positloi 
of Wlmt is vo likely n< iliat flit* ^ietor slitnikl iia?© 

eliiHni tlit^ lieltl of hiH tim! xietoij to er«*et tlaie a liioiiiiiiifilt 
to thf^ iiieinta’y of those iihose triMola roiH slmijxIilfO* IiikI tieaii 
the eaiiw* of the \uir? l)f coom* thin k iaily an Ii}{ietla'HH, mi 
it h tally put foniiml such, hut it i^eciiH to me iiiliiiitoly nearer 
t!i(^ truth thau that of the gratuiiom^ suggest ion of a 
imd looks like one of the eoiueidenees mite to oeeiir ulieii the 
iufestigatiou is oa the right path towards the true sohitiem 

The first impression that the narrative of the preewliag pages 
will convey to most readers, will probably l>e that there 
something more to he said on the auhjeet, or that aonn tiling 
important is left out. If, it may be argued, the ea^se k as 

here stated, it could never have betai doubted, ami mu-^t have 
been accepted long ago. All I can say in aimwt r tliait if any- 
thing is omitted I am not anare of it Evteutiduir 1 know of hag 
been stated as fully and as fairly as seenu’d m eessury for its 
being clearly understood. In this instam^e it mimt lH»rt iiieiiilMWil 
that the usual arguments drawn from tlu-^ cli\i^ioii into htone,^ 
bronze, and iron ages hardly come into play. 'Nothing hag been 
found inside Stonehenge but iron and Boman pottery. Even 
admitting the barrows in the immediate pro\imit\ of Slomheiige 
to be coeval, befoie their testimony can bo of an} ax ail it must be 
ascertained when men ceased to he buried in barniws, and ulien ii 
man might not wish a bronze spear-head to be entfimbed uith him 
as a relic, even if he did not fight with it in his lifotiiiie. Even 
then, however, the evidence would he too indistinct to outweigh 
that of the finds inside the circle. 

If, after what has been said above, any one still maintiiins that 
btonebenge is a temple, and not sepulchral, we haxm no coiaiiiofi 
ground from which to reason, and need not attempt ii Or if ally 


* Vide ante, p, 107. 
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Olio as familiar with the locality as I am personally, or who has 
studied the Ordnance maps with the same care, likes to argue that 
the barrows came to Stonehenge, and not Stonehenge to the 
barrows, we see things with such different eyes that we equally 
want a common basis for argument. 

In a case like the present, however, the great difficulty to be 
overcome is not so much cool argument and close reasoning, as a 
certain undefined feeling that a monument must be old because 
we know so little about it. Omne ignotum pro antique is a 
matter of faith with many who will listen to no argument to the 
contrary, and in the case of Stonehenge the false notion has been 
so fostered by nearly all those who have written about it since 
the time of James L, that it will be very difficult now to over- 
throw it. Those who adhere to it, however, hardly realize how 
dark the ages were between the departure of the Romans and 
the time of Alfied the Great, and how much may have been 
done in that time without any record of it coming down to oiir 
day. Even if wo give them all the megalithic monuments we 
possess, it is very little indeed for so large a population m so 
long a time. 

Even at a mucli later period of English history than we are 
now occupied with, it is wonderful bow little we should know of 
our monuments if we depended on the ‘Gitera scripta” for our 
information. Any one who is familiar with the guide-bookb of the 
last, or beginning of the present century, will see what dire con- 
fusion of dates existed with regard to the erection of our greatest 
cathedrals and mediaeval monuments. Saxon and Norman were con- 
founded everywhere, and the distinction of any of the styles between 
Early English and Peipendicular was not appreciated, and fre- 
quently the dates weie reversed. In fact, it was not till Rickman 
took the matter in hand that order emerged out of chaos, and he 
succeeded because his constructive knowledge enabled him to per- 
ceive progressive developments which formed true sequences, and 
he w’'as thus able to supply the want of wiitten information. Every 
tyro now can fix a date to every moulding in any of our mediaeval 
buildings, but if we had only written history to depend upon, in 
nine cases out of ten he could not prove that the building was not 
erected by the Romans or the PhcBuicians, or anybody else. If 
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tills is the ease in an age wlien writing wm so enininon sih Iniwmn 
the Cenqiiest aiKl the IMommtion, skailil \%p la* siiririMil if wt 
find matters so nnieli darker between the departiiie ei flit;* Unmans 
and Alfred, when w^rittcn history hardly helps m al al! V Hit 
Kickmaii’s method will, when applied to Stmieluiige nml similiir 
monuments, if I am not very nuieh mistake in i« ridi i I la ii iliitet 
nearly as clear as ihoso of our medimial inoimineiil^ hmi 
rendeied by tlie same method* 

Kone but flio^e who have liad occasion f^pc^eialij to stiiil} llie 
subject can be aware how devoid ol <ill literary leecnds ilie |wriod 
is of which we aie now tieating. So meaLon and hn searee art 
they, that many well-infmimul pnsuns dnubt w}a*fhir ^neh t 
person as lving*Aitlmr e\er liied; aiul mmim!} laa <1 lo- Lieat 
actions is established by aii} thing like Mtwke, 0 i\ n lO* nifoiary 
testimony. Tel, in all ag<‘^, and in all a luOin - u! < h^toiici 
either wiitten or oral exist, they me lilltd with tl:t rxpluii^ t,*f 
favourite national heioes — as Aitluu wa- — -whn lim n i*- in ii they 
are fullest and most diffuse, it is the lUK'^t pi svibk lijntg in ifmi 
in them a recoul of the building of any temple i i imab. Froiii 
the building of the Paithenon to the enmph tien el lb Vlliy« 
Chapel, the notices of buildings in gem lal iu-0 in an as i* h and 
meagie as may be, and aie (smipiiMtl in ,1 kw pii , fplis 
tercel tlnough many hiindied 'voluims. ,Ne caa, 1 mu cfannieal 
who has thought twice on tin subjes t, wndd i \pM i t* tiiiil aiif 
notice of buildings in the few pam^wlmh ai« ail xm of 

histoiy between the clepai tine oi the iiomau'- ami lie film «i| the 
Venerable Bede; jet the absem e ofiu oid i- fin am, iiim nl w,|nV||, 
if I am not mistaken, has had moie inllm lu * « n th pt j iihir iiiiiid 
than almost anj other. Too geiiwalh il a-^iiim d lliat, aswt 
know nothing about them, tlnw must bi old IT im , on tiia 
contrary, nothing appears so (\tHmel\ impioKdd* im that tin? 
builders, while leaving no lecoid oi tla ii < xploit^, 4h nld h.ne left 
any written account of the election of the Ibidc Mom '' 

One other point seems worth alluding to bchirr* roiicliidiiig tlii , 
chapter, which is that nothing has betn uthamssi. m) for fin I < 
know, that would lead us to suppose that tlm |mop!t,^ of tlill ;! 
island were, before the time of the Romans, (illic‘r iiiori* 
or more powerful, and consequently more cii|iiibie of 
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such monuments as Stonehenge and Avebury, than they were 
after that people had resided for four centuries among them. 
All our existing knowledge seems to tend to a diametrically 
opposite conclusion, and now that the day for vague declamation 
and d priori reasoning is past, if any proof to the contrary can 
be brought forward, it would be well that it were now adduced, for 
otherwise judgment may go by default. If we mistake not, the 
case must be strong and clear that is to outweigh the evidence 
just bi ought forward m reference to the twn monuments the use 
and age of which we have just been discussing. 
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If AFTER IV; 

MiSi'ni KNufjsii 


A¥LHi?rO Uih 

The detnilcnl exaiiiiimitbn of ^roup^ nt Av^^f^nr)' loul 

heago will ptc>l)b)ly bo ilet^inod Hiitlbnoni to at 

primdfade case in fiiYOiir of tlio !iypnthr‘>^is ttait iIiom- 
were sepnlcbral — tlmt at lea:^t some of tbetn imirkeO biiitledieli|i,;i 
and lastly, tliat tbeir anti«|nity was \mi aitogelher pivibslorie, ' If':’ 
tliis is BO, it will not he neeessary ie r.'|w'*al l!a* smiie rvideiiee'iii'';; 
treating of til ose monuments or groups wt* jin/' nbeut ie 
Incidentally the latter will, if I am net alibril iftiiny:; 

confirmations of those propositions, lail it will m.u l»e nffef::*ssa:ry b::' 
insist or enlarge on them to tin'* sum*' f-xtemi rn has himii cloit'i 
in the previous pages. v:-;; 

Among the remaining groups cd* stonos in Ihiglamh one of III#: 
most important is — or rather was-~-that in fr«ml of A}'!f‘s!bril lit; 
Kent. The best known member fd'* this group tluit known, i||’ 
Kit’s Ootty — or Coity-lumso, whicli has, hfno-\an% hpim so ci{|«li; 
drawn and described that it is hurilly nee^’ss.iry to do miicll 
more than refer to it here. It is a d^jiriniu (4 fcriir 

stones, three upright; the two side heiitg aiamt S fesf 

square and 2 in thicdmess, the tliird somewimt Muallor; these 
form three sides ot a chamber, the fourtli >i»le bring— and 
apparently always having been— left open. These iliive Mip}wrt 
a cap stone measuring 11 feet by 8 if w.- eaii innit 

Sfcukeleys drawing^ it was an external dolmen standing im tlic 
end of a low long barrow. At the other eiitl of the imniiitl liiy an 
obelisk, since removed, but in Stukeley’s time it ivas said to iiiifl 
the general s grave. The mound has since been level it*i! by fhi 


‘ Iter Curiosmn,’ i>l, xxxlii. 
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ploTigli, but the whole forms an arrangement so common both in 
England and in Scandinavia, that I am inclined to place faith in 
the drawing. So little, however, hinges on it here that it is not 
worth while insisting on it, but a trench across the site of the 
barrow might lead to interesting results. Nearly due south of 
Kit’s Cotty-house, at the distance of about 500 yards, is another 
monument of the same class, popularly known as the Countless 
Stones, but so ruined — apparently by searchers after treasure — 
that its plan cannot now be made out. In Stukeley’s time, 
however, it was more perfect, and as his pencil is always more to 
be trusted than his pen, it may be worth while to reproduce 
his drawings,^ for the,arrangemeut of the stones was peculiar, but 



may have analogies elsewhere. Between these two a third dolmen 
is said to have existed within the memory of man, but no trace 
•of it is now to be found. In the rear of these groups, nearer the 
village, there exists, or existed, a line of great stones, extending 
from a place called Spring Earm, in a north-easterly direction, for 
a distance of three-quarters of a mile, to another spot known as 
Hale Earm,^ passing through Tollington, where the greater- 
number of the stones are now found. In front of the line near 
the centre at Tollington lie two obelisks, known to the country 


‘ ‘ Iter Ouriosum,’ p. xxxii. j in Ms yontli in utilizing those stones. 

'Wlion I was there four years ago I 1 He went over the ground with me, and 
was fortunate enough to find an old man, i pointed out the position of those ho 
a stonemason, who had heen employed I remembered. 
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peopk us tlm cDlliii-fetoiies— Irnm thnr 4iuiif. flity 
are 12 feet loi\i^ l^y 1 to 15 hio^ol aiii io‘?oa 2 or :i lo' I 
They appear to be partwlK hvsMu or it 1 mi 4 slia|v it, mto 
loaemble one ain^tber. 

Besides iliese btone^ nhali nu all on t!u iielit bank of tit 
liver, there are hoveiai ijjiou|K a! eu m ai \.ddniijriH''n 4, bout f|^'§ 
irnles to the nebtnard of A} 1 « ^k'»r»L i'no ul lot m in th* park at 
Adiliiiiiton luue lon^ 1 »eni kaonn |o ant4»jiaio% *0411104 beni 
deseribed and iiiriirtNl in lb ‘ liidii b iii i 77 »»o i lio first |i 
a small cinde, about I i feet lu di urn h 1, ih^ ^ f. iiipiisifi|* 

it being 10 feet high, 7 \udts anti 2 iO flu kn -*•* \i ir il is tlm 

larger one of oval hum, imM'^uuiig a ^ pa%'- h% U pif* s, Hb 

stones are generally bmalh r thni iIihm mI t!i» nllar eirele 
The other groups or dotaelnd ^ an I h\ Ui Wriglil/ 

who went ovei the ground wuh tiial 1 ih ni #iad ^tiaiiiWe 
antiquaiy the Ke\ . L, B. f^itrknm, ilt \ ^ * m lo iu\i adoptwi 

the common opinion tlnit an am uu^* of >a» h -1 ua * w^U ! all tlis 

way fiom Addington to A} li dm d, bm \\ hm Uj-' Ih lu* tiial ibef# 
is no suilieient eiidonce to judit} tln^ o ai« hmioii, \| m} ot lim 
stones seem natural buuhlms, an! m pla ** n\ alignwtmi 
distinctly peiceptible* 

111 addition to thcbC, lli. Wuaht bund, an i u!lt iifiU’. I to 
excavate some smaller monuim nts <u a b? piil hi a! ehanulAt, 
near Kit’s Cutty liut >iiuite! on tie bis*w of tie 

hill immediately abuto it Tht*^ “ < oihM u?H»ia!l\ i»f grciiipi 
of stones burial partly on the ndge ul Ihs hdi. but 1 lideiillf 
forming, or having foimed, small w pubiii tl 1 haiubi hA ** 15 ac% 
group,” he adds, generallv surioumh d bj a * in li of >toitesA'^ 
There only no\v lemaius the i|Uf stioig wh} wiit nil thei# 
stones placed here, and by whom? Mr. \\ tight far too 
sober and too w cl Unformed an untn|uaiw to o pout tln^ iisuil 
nonsense about such monuments having hvit briiitl toiiipki tf 
altars. The conclusion at wdiich ho airivos Ip. lHd| b that iClt% 


^ It IS extremely di&oult to be preci&t 1 ® * o* IITA^ p Ml7. 

about tbe (iimensiOBS. Oue h almost J ® nVarnkmigs aii Anli#ii»f|l''*^ 
wholly buned in the eaith, mid ih \ Lotito, 1101, p ITVmI 
dimensions can only be obtained by ^ 175. 

probing , the othei is halt buried. j 
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Ootty-lioiise, and the cemetery around it, with that in the parish 
of Addington, together formed the grand necropolis of the Belgian 
settlers m this part of the island. Against this it must be 
observed that the Belgians erected no such monuments in their 
own country, Gallia Belgica being exactly that part of France 
in which no stone monuments are found, and it is very unlikely 
that the Belgians should have done here what they did not do 
at home. But another objection is, that the theory is wholly 
gratuitous, no shadow of tradition, no analogy, and no reason 
being adduced to show why it should be so, and, to say the 
least of it, it is most unlikely. If a straight line were drawn 
from the mouth of the Humber to the head of Southampton 
Water, this is the only group of this class of monuments to 
the eastward of the line, and what possible reason can we have 
for supposing that the princes or people of that vast district 
chose this place, and this only, for their necropolis? Had it 
been some vast plain like Salisbury, or some gloomy valley, or 
the site of some ancient sacred city, the choice might have been 
intelligible, but a more unromantic, unlikely spot than the valley 
of the Medway could hardly have been chosen. It is neither 
central nor accessible, and neither history nor tradition lends any 
countenance to the suggestion. 

Suppose, on the other hand, we assume that these erections are 
a record of the battle which, according to the Saxon chronicle,^ 
was fought on this spot between Vortigern and Hengist and 
Hoisa, in the year 455, and in which Catigren was slain on the 
side of the British, and the redoubted Horsa fell on that of 
the Saxons. This at least has the merit of accounting for all we 
see— the line of stones at Tollington is just such a position 
as the British army would take up, to cover the ford at 
Aylesford against an enemy advancing from Thane t. The two 
obelisks in front would represent the position of the two chiefs ; 
Kit’s Cotty-house would become the tomb of Catigren, which 
tradition always represented it to be ; the circles at Addington 
would become the graves of chiefs who weie wounded in the battle, 
and taken to the rear and buried with due honouis, at or near the 


1 ‘Mon Hist Blit ’p 299. 
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4 |) 0 t wknv tky dml; iiiul h^th fht^ tmnnlu^ .f,? i4 imilii 

jiko 111 aeftmltiiu‘4‘ i^itii an iant tinriilia i 4 Ua i;i 

Ht» ittuah ikiiantls mi thi^ la^t ibnininijii n ih t h^t )w 
through tin' kiiniin**'^ of rohatt'l 1 u 11 K. 4 tif 

ti jiiirty of sappors pronit^^l lO'on ^ lui un. o I tin iinaiiitl 
was thoroughly 4 \ploro<l It tMUU 1 ihit a » 0100 . 1*11 fit ii 
prosiiiinil of ti liuaiaii h^\\) iuol t 4%^ n pi 1 th^ iMliirnl 

Niirfaeo of tho grtniiaL and ihit a IiinoJo'* lb i 0 1 1 t-ow 

it. Tho olialk diiu liownto th pin oil so, t piif^ iiinlkv 
tiirbek hui lui oriiaiut 111 ur iniph in iii f 0 I ^ a ibis, Al 
iirst thk souaecl di^api^oiuliua^ hni un Mo % 1 aiisMli 

who i\as prioont at tlio dtgaan^, oaino^ I ^ non pm’^iigei 
ill ‘BeowiiltV it appnii^ to hf n\aoi!\ whji -Moail 1 lino twi'fti 
expected. The putatuin the lint pi loir , n iOom! Hi h« aulhoiily 
we could have, inuMmn*h a<. !ina to ] J h. * if ^.an* aio 
eoimts of exploits not iar rtiuif\4d, m p^ani ut too«, thim ilir 
erobsiug of Htuigist am! Ilona Urilain, ,01 i ih |Me!it tiii 
probably lironght iutlier h\ --ouo. »4 tao-? Aindo>t\4fi% w|i% 
iu 41)0, accompauh* H VhUi* iiud Tuv, no/' ^ Altni Ibitiisl's wa* ’ 

ilict with Fin, the Ik« 1\ was Imint ll. A : btil I'llter ?' 

Beowiilfs death not uni} eioination h iiaiiti d, laii a splendid ' 

mound is raised (nor the spot wheio iln tine rd pi3« siooil *Miti '' 

on Eortheu’’ (L didd), on tln^ niitaM* o| tin naiud. At 
wiilFs fimeral, lases, and uiins, and |* at 1^ oi ul! kiitds, wer# 
thro^in upon the pile iind burnt wiih hna : and no mn* 

bideriiig the wealth just nomiod from tin goanlumhip td' tk) 
Wurm” by the xictuiioiis honn Four ifo,- ; nu d ih 'o af^, d* niitl 
all his fiiends could expect wouhl bi* i»t b? adiund io hii) him 
under a flag of tiii<*e, with sncli riti- m woii! i » n no Ins pr«|W 
reception in the next world. Hud tlaj utfuiipS^ i to i.iiry iiii| 
treasures with hmi, they probably would hm tnui 
by the victorious Brits. 

Bede’s expression that IlDrsa’s tomb wuh •'lUn.iiid in 
talibus partibus Cantim/’^ has more than oiiee 11 ipioted to| 
disprove this identification. But what did Bede mmfi by ** t^ustefiii 


' ^Beow\xlf aw Anglo-Saxon Poem/ tran^ktol k .|. If Kmk%, Wfe 
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parts”? May tt not have been that in his day the Med\\ay 
divided Kent into east and west? Or he may have spoken 
withont sufficient local knowledge. But that Horsa fell at 
Aylesford, is as well authenticated as any fact in that age : he 
most probably was buried near the battle-field; and the village 
where the mound is situated has probably ever since been called 
Horstead, as it is at this day. 

All this, it appears to me, makes so strong a case, ihat I cannot 
help thinking it might be accepted till, at least, something is 
advanced against it. At present I am not aware of any argument 
to the contrary that seems to me entitled to any serious considera- 
tion. No flint, or bronze, or iron implement of any sort, so far as 
I know, have been found on the spot — this may be only because 
they have not been looked for; but as the case at present 
stands, the Danish system cannot bo pleaded for or against this 
view. 

The real difficulty to be feared in obtaining acceptance of this 
explanation of the stone at Aylesford, is its extreme simplicity. 
After all that has been written about the unfathomable mystery 
and the primaeval antiquity of this class of monuments, to be told 
that these are merely the memorials of a battle fought on the 
spot in the year 455, is too terribly prosaic to be toleraled, nor 
ought it perhaps to be accepted if it stood alone. If, however, 
it proves to be only one of many instances, the ultimate admission 
of the above vie^s can hardly bo doubtful. 


Ashdowk. 

In the neighbourhood of Uffington, in Berkshire, there are three 
monuments, two at least of which still meiit a local habitation 
and a name in our history. One of these is the celebrated white 
horse, which gives its name to the vale, and the scorning of which 
is still used by the inhabitants of the neiglibourhood on the 
occasion of a triennial festival and games, which have been so 
graphically described by Mr. Thomas Hughes. 

The second is a cromlech, known as Wayland Binith’s Cave, and 
immortalized by the use mademf it by Sii A\<dtr-r Bcaitt in the 
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novel of * Koiiih\ortii/ l1io tlnr4 ih t* nuitkahU t iI'm*!; yn 
ytill wants its |>ot4. Tli^ anm xid n? mil a im itiri cff 
its imtiire ami extriit^ It dors m^t je* 

rate, and this in tlie proHi^iit fHiinnd^. Iv mi ^tm%% 



llie Sarscn Stows at A^hdcmn I* umi i tir rA so, U \ I ^ | 


consequence. All the stones arc ovortlirtmn : ‘-udii* in* il.if an tbe 
ground, some- on their edges, and it is only the ^aialh^t that mft 
be said to be standing. The eonsoqufiu'o i^, fbul \u‘ c.mnot fe©! 
sure that we know exactly where any of them htoud, ii.,r wbotlier 
they were arranged in lines like those at Carmm; nor if .ho, m 


^ Tkxs woodcut m copied literally from 1 
one by Mr. Lewis pnblisbed in tbe i 
■D dte International i 

Fiebietoric Congress/ and tLn figures 
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how many rows, or whether they always had the confased appear- 
ance they now present. They are spread over an area of about 
1600 feet north and south, and of half that distance east and 
west. The gap in the centre was made purposely to clear the 
view in front of the house when it was built, and many of the 
stones it is feared were employed in the erection. They are 
the same Sarsens as are used at Avebury and Stonehenge, and the 
largest are about 10 feet long from 6 to 9 wide, and from 3 to 
4 feet high (in their present recumbent position) ; but there are 
few so large as this, the majority being from 2 to- 4 feet in length 
and breadth, and from 1 to 3 high.^ 

No one has yet attempted to give any explanation of the monu- 
ment beyond repeating the usual Druidical formulm. To me it 
appears almost incontestable that it is a memorial of the battle 
fought here between the Saxons and the Danes in the year 871. 
From Asser we learn that the Pagans, advancing from Heading, 
occupied the higher ground. It is sometimes supposed that 
Ufifington Castle was thrown up by them on the occasion, which 
is by no means impossible. Advancing eastward, they then 
attacked the Christians under Alfred, who occupied the loww 
ground. This, and the ill-timed fit of devotion on his brother’s 
part, nearly lost the Christians the day; but Alfred’s skill and 
intrepidity prevailed, and the victory was complete.^ This being 
so, notliing appears more probable than that the victorious army, 
either by themselves or with the assistance of the peasantry, 
should have collected together the Sarsens in the neighbourhood, 
and have arranged them as Alfred and his army stood, when he 
first received the shock of the Pagans. It seems also probable 
that he would have engraved the emblem of the white horse on 
the side of the hill where the Pagans had encamped the night 
before the battle, and where probably the fight ended on the 
following day. 

The question whether Weyland Smith’s Cave belongs to the 
same group, or to an earlier date, is not so easily settled. My 
impression is that it is older. It is a three-chambered dolmen 


^ ‘ Noiwicli Volume of tke International Piokistoiic Congicbs/ p 37. 
- As&cr, m * Mon. Hist. Brit ' p. 476 
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about ih has assuimHi an iin|nr 1 an‘‘»* ui th^ MUinjinmn \ior!4 
mliich is (‘ortainh not duo oitlior to i!h iiuia mi '♦O'- or to mf , 
traditions that attach to it. iln i\ anti^jiio,r}, tniii t feiiahai diifa ’' 
to Ikithnr^t Dcauia thoiiiih! ii um'i to sij oauoliiiiig 
about tlii'> sploudni tciiijdi* ol tin Ihaiid pr«» tin r* L oi tiiai tltf 
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observable in some himilar idrcleji on JXutiiioMU 
Across the road, at a dfetance oi ukmi oU aird*-, siaiidi^^ a single 
obeliscal stone, about 10 feet bigli, on a uiound mhirii «|,f|W4iiii I# 
be artificial If it is so, however, it was raised with tint iniilf'Ali 
tahen out of a pit, wliieli still exists on mm siiltY and not frosii $ 
ditch surrounding it, as is usual in suelr casc,«. In aiiof her liiw^^ 
^ tion, about a quarter of a mile from the aircle, a ihdiiiuiir 
which is the finest tk^tee k the grou|K llie ci|i »imm, wliicli li^ 
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fallen^ measures 8 feet by 9 ^ and is of considerable thickness ; and 
three of* the supporting stones are 7^ 8, and 10 feet in height 
respectively. 

This circle appears to have been examined by Ralpli Sheldon^ 
but without results^ The mound, so far as is known, is yet 
untouched, and the dolmen could not now be explored without 
causing its complete ruin; I presume no one will contest its 
being sepulchral. It would be difSoult now to bring to the test 
of experiment the question whether the circle is so or not, as 
some forty or fifty years ago, it and the plot round it were planted 
witli larch trees, whose roots have spread over the surface and 
could with difficulty he now got rid of. This is to be regretted, 
as from its isolated position the gronj) affords an excellent oppor- 
tunity of testing the usual theories regarding these monuments. 
If it was a temple, it gives us a very low idea of the religious 
^tate of our ancestors, that for a district of from twenty to thirty 
miles’ radius they should have possessed only one single small 
enclosure, surrounded by a low imperfect wall, 3 or 4 feet high. 
If any other had ever existed, traces of it must have been found, 
or why has this one remained so complete, for not one stone 
apparently is missing. It is also strange that, as in other 
instances, it should be situated on the highest and bleakest part 
of the surrounding country. It is, in fact, not only the unliko- 
liest form, but the most inconvenient site for a temple. It also 
gives us a very low idea of their civilization. The circle at 
Kollright is a sort of monument that the boys of any of our 
larger acliools could sot up in a week, supposing the stones to 
be found lying about, at no great distance, which there is little 
doubt was the case when it was erected. The dolmen might 
require a little contrivance to get the cap stone hoisted ; but there 
is nothing that the villagers in the neighbourhood could not now 
complete in a few days, if so inclined, and certainly nothing that a 
victorious army, of say even 1000 men, could not complete between 
sunrise and sunset in a summer’s day. Even if the sepulchral 
character of the group is admitted, it can hardly; be the burying- 
ground of a chief, or elan, or family. In that case, instead of one 


Stukeley, ‘ Avebury/ p. 12; Borlase, p. 210. 
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dolmen there must liave been several, smaller it ma} Ih\ 1ml in 
succession. The chief must liave had aneeshus ur 
or relationsj and they vould not be content that oik\ and 
only, of their family should possess an honoured tomb, am! tiail 
they themselves should rest in undistingiiislied gravts. An hi 
other cases, unless ve are prepared to admit tlad it mniks tla 
site of a battle, I hnovv of nothing that will explain tin sitiialioii 
and the form of the group; nor do I see why we should ii jii*! 
Camden’s explanation of the circumstances iindiU' wliieli it 
erected: These would, I verily think, to Iia\e Inam the immU" 
ment of some victory, and haply elected by E<dlo the lUne, wim 
afterwards concpiered Normandy.” ‘^In what timc‘ In* with the 
Danes troubled England with depredations we lead tluit the I Urn 
joined battle with the English thereby at JhH*k Aoitoii, a pliiCf 
for no one thing more famous in old time than lor tin* wohil 
slaughter of the English on that foughten field, umki tin n lym 
of King Edwaid the Elder.” ^ Tins last, how< m appao ill!} 
a mistake, for it was Eadwm^d (9014)23) who was laalh lie < on- 
temporary of Rollo. He was also the eontunpomrv of Conn lie 
Old, of Denmark, of whoso tmnnins and Pag4in habit wt •-iuH 
hear hereafter. 

This auaiii will appear a veiy piosaie anti-(‘!nna\ to \Cio 

are nursed on ideas of the hoar antiquitj an 1 womiioiiN mi ^ j- 
ficenee of such monuments as Ashdown and RoHiitil!. A \ » n 
to them is snftieieut to dispel one part ot tliat ilhiNion, and a, 
commomseiise applied to the other will piid^ahl} N!iur\ fOii i * 
moie moderate meets peifectl} all tin* n d i \i oi i e i 

the ease. 


PuMiriiL 

In the ntighhourliood ol Peniith in f nmbnh I Ua o n s 

group, or leiliaps it should be said Ihmi <u* t! i * .,0 yp^ m 

mmiumentb, of eonsiclerable importanet* iioin ila i t, ^nd 

size, but deficient in inieiest fiom the ahsuicf oi au} luiiilion 

to account for their being wheiv w(* Hud thenn 7hv\ i \!* iid in 


^ Camcifn, u p. 285 . 

tho Dines,’ p 88 
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a nearly straight line from Little Salkeld on the north to Shap 
on the south, a distance of fourteen miles as the crow flies, 
Penrith lying a little to the westward of the line, and nearer to 
its northern than its southern extremity. 

About half a mile from the first named Tillage is the circle 
known popularly as Long Meg and her Daughters, sixty-eight in 
number, if each stone represents one. It is about 330 feet (100 
metres) in diameter, but does not form a perfect circle. The 
stones are unhewn boulders, and very few of them are now erect. 
Outside the circle stands Long Meg herself, of a different class 
of stone fiom the others, about 12 feet high, and apparently 
hewn, or at all events shaped, to some extent.^ Inside the circle, 
Camden reports the existence of two cairns of stone, under 
which they say are dead bodies buried ; and indeed it is probable 
enough,’' he adds, " that it has been a monument erected in 
honour of some victory.” ^ No trace of these cairns now lemains, 
nor am I aware that the centre has ever been dug into with a view 
of looking for interments. My impression, hoA^ever, is that the 
principal interment was outside, and that Long Meg marks either 
the head or the foot of the chiefs grave. 

Close to Penrith is another circle called Mayborough, of about 
the same dimensions — 100 metres — as that at Little Salkeld, but 
of a very different construction. The vallum or enclosure is entirely 
composed of small water-worn stones taken from the beds of the 
Eainouut or Eden rivers. The stones aie wonderfully uniform in 
size, and just about vhat any man could carry without incon- 
venience. This enclosure mound is now so mined that it is 
exircmely difficult to guess what were its dimensions. It may 
have been from 15 feet to 20 feet high, and twice that in 
breadth at its base. The same cause makes it difficult to deter- 
mine the dimensions of the internal area. The floor of the circle 
I calculated as 290 feet from the foot of one slope to the foot 
of the opposite one, and consequently the whole as from 320 feet 


^ On tins stone 8ii Gaiclmer Wilkin- 
son traced one of tliose ciicles of con- 
cent iic lings 'wiiicli aio so common on 
stones in the north ot England I did 
not see it nnsflf but a^i^nuimg it to be 


tine — ^whith I have no doubt it is — it 
will not help ns much till we Iniow 
when and by whom these circles were 
engiavod. 

2 ‘ Brit ^ p 1021 
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to 340 feet^ from crest to crest; but these dimensioiH mmt Im‘ 
taken as only approximative till a more careful survey is made 
than it was in my power to execute. Near, but not quite in tlie 
centre, stands a single splendid monolith; it may be 12 loot in 
height, but is more than tuiee the bulk of Long 5Ieg. fn 
Pennant’s time tlieie were four stones still standing in tlio (*entn\ 
of which this was one, and pi ohably there may originally ha '^c been 



SV Idi PI in of Ivinci Vitinn & Tionnl I il k, wiCi tlie si<! , Hit nt I H t ! I f i 

^Gvtial moie toiming a small ciicle in tiie ei iitu In his d i\ 
he leained that there weie four stones — two paiis — 4aiidiii^, in a 
gap 111 the vallum looking like the (ommcuci im id ol an iiiic, 
The place, however, is too near Peniith, and stone is tin ii too \ .thi- 
able to allows of such things escaping, so that nothing now n iiiuiir* 
which wmild enable iis to lestore this monunnml with mtaiiil}. 
Close by this is a third ciicle known as ArUnir s BoiiimI Tabli 

^ Pennant mliis text calls the fliaiiiotcr 88 but ihc Half fttkn bol liis |fb* 

males it 110 ^ ards nearly ^ ‘ lour in Hi tland 1772 XKWih |) 27b 
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It coiisistSj or consisted, of a vallum of earth, as near as can be 
made out, 300 feet from crest to crest ; but about one-third of the 
circle being cut away to form a road, it is not easy to speak with 
certainty. Inside the lampart is a broad berm, then a ditch, and 
in the centre a plateau about 170 feet in diameter, slightly raised 
m the centre. No stone is visible on the suiface, though the 
rampait when broken into shovvs that it is principally composed of 
them. There is now only one entrance through the rampart and 
across the ditch, but as both entrances existed in Pennant’s time 
(1772), and are figured in his plan of the monument, I have not 
hesitated to restore the second accordingly^ The distance between 
Mayboiongh and King Arthur’s Bound Table is about 110 yards, 
and at about the same distance from the last-named monument, a 
third circle existed in Pennant’s time. It seems, however, to have 
been in his day at least only a circular ditch, and has noAv entirely 
disappeared. 

Owing to their more ruined state, the remains at Shap are more 
difficult to describe. They were, however, visited by Stukeley in 
1725, but he complains it rained all the time that he was there, 
and rain on a bleak exposed moor inimical 

to antiquaiian pursuits.^ The remains wereoTsfT'T^^^ by ^ 
Camden,^ but not apparently fioni personal observation, and others 
have described them since, but the destruction has been so rapid, 
the village being almost entirely built out of them, that it is 
now extremely difficult to asceitain what they really were. All, 
however, are agreed that the principal monument was an align- 
ment, according to some of a double row of stones, of which otheis 
can only trace a single row. So far as I could make out on the 
spot, it commenced near a spot called the Thunder-stone, in 
the noith, where there are seven large stones in a field; six are 
ai ranged as a double row; the seventh seems to commence a 


1 Xoar Locliraal)en, m Annandale, a 
circle exists, or existed, called "Wood 
Castle, winch, in so far as the xdan and 
dmien^ions aie concerned, is identical 
with this It IS figured m Geneial 
Ro>*s ' Military Antiquities of the 
Romans,’ pi vm I would not hesitate 
m quoting it as a naoiramcnt of this 


class, hnt for the view which I distrust 
excessively, hnt which makes it look like 
a foitification As I have no means of 
verifying the facts, I can only draw 
attention to them. 

* ‘ Iter Boreale,’ p 42 
® ‘ Bat Gough edit iii p 401 
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single line, from tliis all the way to a plaee iil tJir^ wiitin^ni 
extremity of the village, called Karl Lofts, single stones iimy 
traced at intervals, in apparently a perfectly straight ; liia^ aiid 
still beyond this, at a farmyard called Braekeiibyr, Mr. Hiiinis»)ii 
fancied he could, in 1859, trace the remains of a eirc^le 400 feet in 
diameter, with a largo obelisk in the centre.^ I conh^s 1 \iiis not 
so fortunate in 1869, and I also differ from him as to tin* jHihiiioii 
of the stone row. Ho seems to fancy, from the description oi‘ 
Stukeley, that it was situated to the southward of Kaii Jiofts, 
though he could not detect any traces of it. My impreshion is that 
it commenced with the circle at Braekenbyr, immediately Koiitli of 
Karl Lofts, and proceeded in a north-westerly direedion for nearly 
a mile and a half to the Thunder-stone, as before ineufioiieil 
Kather more than half a mile clue south of Brmkenbyr stands a 
portion of what w^as once a very fine (n'rele. It wm partially 
destroyed by the railway, but seems to have been a Isundivd- 
foot circle, and to have stood considerably in aflvaia*e tin* 
line of the avenue, in the same relative po^i^ion the hlmu* 
row as the circle at Merivale Bridge (woodcut Ko, 12), vt as 
Stonehenge to its cursus (woodcut No. 26), whether wc» assume 
that it 'was continued in this direction, or terminated as abo\e 
indicated. In front of the circle is a noble tumulus, <*alled K^anp 
How, in which the body of a man of giganth* stature is said tii 
have been founcl.^ 

According to the popular tradition the stone avenue originally 
extended to Muir Divock, a distance of rather im>re tliaii live 
miles, to which it certainly points. Though tliis is imtst 
improbable, it is not wholly without reason, as on iJInir 
there are five or six circles of stone and several timiiili. Tin* 
circles have most of them been opened recently, and in till 
instances were found to contain cists or otlier evidence at {liter*- 
ments.^ Immediately over the Muir stands a commanding hilh 
1747 feet high, marked on the Ordnance Survey as AH hurls Pike. 
Besides these, on the hill behind Shap, to the eastwarfl, are 
several stone circles, some single, some double, but none* i\m of 

^ ‘ Arcliwlogical Journal* sviii. p. 29. * xvlll. 117. 

“ I am not aware that any account of these diggings has been puWMini, Tiia 

facts I ascertained on the spot. 
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any great size, or composed of stones of very large dimensions. 
The whole aspect of the country is that of a district used as a 
burying-plaee to an extent far beyond anything that the usual 
inhabitants of the locality could have required, for a bleaker 
and more ungenial spot is not inhabited in any part of these 
islands. 

So far as I know, no credible tradition attaches to these 
monnments so as to connect them with any historical or local 
incident. We are, therefore, left almost wholly to thoir intrinsic 
forms, or to analogies, to determine either their history or their 
purposes. 

No one will now probably be found seriously to maintain that 
the long stone row at Shap was a temple either of the Druids or 
of any one else. At least if these ancient people thought a single 
or even a double row of widely-spaced stones, stretching to a mile 
and a half across a bleak moor, w'as a proper form for a place to 
worship in, they must have been differently constituted from our- 
selves. Unless they possessed the tails, or at least the long-pointed 
ears with which Darwin endows our ancestors, they would have 
adopted some form of temple more nearly similar to those used 
in all other countries of the world. Nor was it a tomb. Not 
only have no sepulchral remains been found here, but nowhere 
else has any trace of such a purpose been found connected 
with such alignments. Even, however, if it is contended that it 
is sepulchral, it certainly was not the burying-place of the hamlet 
of Shap, or of its neighbourhood, for a more miserable spot for 
habitation does not exist in England, and it cannot be that 
Shap, like Avebury, should require, the most magnificent ceme- 
teries in the island, while nothing of the sort exists near the 
great centres of population. Had the country been as thickly 
inhabited as China, w^e might fancy the people seeking waste 
uncultivable spots in which to bury their dead, but even at the 
present day Woking is the only cemetery that has been selected 
on tins principle in England, and at any previous time to which 
we can look back, the idea appears too absurd to be entertained 
for a moment. 

If, therefore, the alignment at Shap was sepulchral, it must 

K 2 



bit # tlw- lilOT pf i^ll tn rnnm^ i'!./:i!t!i' ^ili 

tlicf> spot; tlik ill fiii4 lirlnp n$ U I Am liwirrn 

Ilf tkit sivnw lit all llmt it miriiH n Ith^ 

tlios© 011 Paftiiiair p. 51 )^ wIIp-'T# ^hdl ini'f 4 iviilt 
liereaft^r. 

Exeavations liave proiotl that nil tli0 mimlkf wliir 4 i 

akoiiiul in tlie ittagliliourluKKi ar^ griiv^^«» iiiml if thm^ imm 
tSO feet to 100 feet in ilianieter iiw till niisilogy iiiii 4 , leafl «« k 
tlie inference that the lOO-inetto eirelcH are m dm% lliieet priMil 
has notj however, yet heoti obtaineil of tliii^ liiit lliiit laiiy ari«e 
first from the difficnlty of excavating so large iiii ari^a ; or it nmy 
be that the bodies were buried outside the circle, as ai lliikpcit 
{mdef p., 76 ), or at the foot of the stones, as iit Cricliic^ (iiiilc, 
p. 75 ) or in those circles which have no erect stones iit a siiiiiilar 
position — at the toe of the inner sloiie of the rampart-— and tliewi 
are just the places where they have not been looked fern ilcaii- 
while the cairns in the inside of the circle of liong Meg’s 
Daughters seem to favour this view of their sepnlehral purpom^ 
But if sepulchres, certainly they ’ll ere not family or piincad} 
tombs. It that was their destination they would not be iound only 
in two or three groups in the wdldest and most remote paits of the 
country, but m far greater numbeis, and nearer those places whcTC 
men most do congregate. We are in fact driven to Camden’s 
suggestion, that they may have been made to (‘dthiate some 
victory; but, if so, what victory? It looks like liding a hobbi 
very hard to make the same suggestion as was mad(‘ with ugaid 
to Avebury, but I confess I know no other that can he hniught 
forward wuth so much plausibility as that of coiwideiiiig tlmii 
to be memoiials of Aithm’s campaigns against the hi\«ai 
invacleis. 

The fiist objection that will naturally be laisc d to this In poth« 
is, that King Aithur was a myth, and nevei fought any hatih s at 
all It w^as not nccessaiy to examine this when speaking of A\f - 
bury. All that was then lequiied was to know ii adi n li ill w,n 
Baclon Hill If it was the site of that lamoins battle, then* was no 
further enquiiy necessaiy. Arthur, and lie oid}, coiiiirMii«lc‘ci 
there; and if we admit the fact of the battle kuhig huiglit, 
admit at the same time the existence of ]iim who comBiiiiided 
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there. But with regard to tlie other eleven battles mentioned by 
Nennius ^ the case is not so clear, and according to the present 
fashionable school of histoidcal criticism it is thought reasonable 
to reject the whole as a myth, because the evidence is not such as 
would stand examination in a court of law, and also because the 
story as it now stands is so mixed up with incredible fables as to 
throw discredit on the whole. It is very much easier to heap 
lidicule on the silly miiacles which Merlin is said by mediaeval 
minstrels to have performed, and to laugh at the marvellous 
exploits of Aithur and the Knights of his Round Table, than to 
attempt to glean the few facts which their wild poetry has left 
imobscured. But if any one will attempt the same process with 
one of the many ‘ Lhystoires du noble et vaillant roy Alexandre le 
giand,’ he will find exactly the same difficulties. Aristotle and 
his mastoi have been rendered quite as fabulous persons as Merim 
and Arthur, and the miracles of the one and the feats of the 
other are equally marvellous. In Alexander’s case we fortunately 
have Arrian and Curtius, and others, who give us the truth with 
regard to him; but Arthur had no contemporary history, and 
instead of living in a highly civilized state that continued for 
ages after him, he was the last brilliant light of his age and 
race, and after him all was gloom for centuries. It was not till 
after a long eclipse that his name was seized upon in a poetical 
and an uncritical age as a peg for bards whereupon to hang their 
wild imaginings. 

This is not the place to examine so large a question. It will 
be sufficient to state what I believe to be the main facts. Those 
who do not admit them need not read further. Arthur, it 
seoiiib to mo, was bom the prince of one of the smaller states in 
tlic Wibt of England, probably Cornwall, and after the death of 
Aiiibiubiiib, in or about the year 508, took up the struggle the 
latter had cairied on with varying success against the hordes of 
Bavons and others who were gradually pushing the Bryts out of 
Eiighiml 3Iy impression is, that even before the Romans left, 
Jutes, ikigles, and Danes had not only traded with, but had 


^ Ilt/'R , again, I qiioto troiu the copy lu the ‘Mon Hibt Brifc’p 47 et 
\iltM li ti not l>i iiiicsteary to refer every time the naEie ih mciiUonecL 
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Bottled, both on the Saxonioum littiis of Kent, niul on the ennsl 
of Yorkshire, Northumberland, and the Lothiiins ; awl that 
the century that elapsed between the departure of the lioimiiis 
and the time of Arthur, they were gradually pushing the' jlriti^!l 
population behind the range of hills uliieli extonils from Cariislt! 
to Derby and forms tbe back-hone o{ Englaml It in the 
plains behind this range and further south that all Arthur^ btiltlc^s 
seem to have been fought. With Cumberhmd, Wales, and Corn- 
wall behind him^ he was not only sure of support from the native 
population in his rear, but had a secure retreat in case of adverse 
fortune overtaking him. In all this range of country I do not 
know any spot so favourable strategically for a defendin’ cd‘ 
his country to take up as the high land about Hhap, or the 
open country extending from thence to Salkekl The ridges at 
Shap protected his right against an enemy advancing by Lancaster, 
the Caledonian Forest and a very rugged country covered his left, 
and ill front there was only a uild inhospitable tract by wliiidi tlie 
invader from the opposite coast could advance agaiiiNt liiin, vhih'‘ 
by a single day’s march to his rear he was among th(‘ imiectKsiblo 
mountains and lakes of Gumberlaiul 
I am afraid to lay much stress on tlic fact of oih* of the eirelos 
at Penrith and the hill op^wsite Hluip beurinir Arthurs name, 
because in the last feu years ne June luo hard-Jieaded Mihru- 
minded Scotchmen pro\iiig, to their o\in sttinfudiniu that Aiihiir 
w^as born north of the Tueed— ih<it all lu\ hatlitN \m fougitt 
and all his exploits periurnuMl m th(‘ uorthoru poiiiun uf th> inland. 
Even Gaiiora^ — the faitldess (JuiiRniTe— if not a im 

ivas at all cveiiis buried in 3Iiimde churchiard umii r a whiidi 
some pious desemidant .simlptured muuo centmit^ Ihmi 

here, lioweier, I fancy I can pm'ci'ht* a diih n net* In- fio* n lie* Ihh 
cases. In ilie middle ages the Kcoteh had hhiMiyiH iik» Itoere 
andFordim, who recorded Mich iuhhs lm‘ tla* » liimaiism of ihrir 
countrymen, and with proper pa^rio^^m \u*re uilliiii" that ticir 
country should have as large a share ot fla* v«ddV grratiir-ss nr 
great men as they could well appropriate. They ui-rc 


' Bmn Qhmk, 'King Artlmr/ im. h, W. Bkmw. Wmdnut iu.y ,4 
Wales/ i. ^ 
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by au educated class tbrougbout the country, who were actuated 
by the same motives, and did exactly what Stnkeley and his 
followers did with English monuments. They found Druids who 
had no temples, and remains which they supposed to be temples 
with no priests; so, putting the two together, they made what 
they fancied was a perfect wliole out of two incongruous halves. 
So the Scotch, having a rich repertory of fables on the one hand, 
and on the other having hills without names and sculptured 
stones without owners, joined the two together, and went on 
repeating in the same manner their inventions till, from dire 
reiteration, they took the likeness of fact. 

The case was, if I mistake not, very different in Cumberland. 
The boors of that land had no literature — no learning, and none 
of that ardent patriotism which enabled the Scotch poets and 
pedants to manufacture a quasi history for themselves out of other 
people’s doings. It is difficult to fancy the inhabitants of Cum- 
berland troubling themselves with Arthur and his affairs, and 
wishing to apply his name to their hills or antiquities, unless some 
ancient tradition had made it probable, and, valeat quantum,’^ 
these names may therefore be considered as suggesting a real 
connexion between the place and the man. 

Owing to the extreme brevity of the record in Nennius,^ there 
are few things about which greater discrepancy of opinion exists 
even among the believers in Ai’thur than the localities of his 
battles. Taking them in the order in which they are mentioned, 
the first is said to have been fought on the river Glem of Olein, 
\Oncli the editors of the ^Monnmenta Historica Britannica’ 
suggest may be a river of that name in Northumberland. The 
river indicated is so small a brook that it is difficult to fancy its 
name should be attached to so important an event. 

If we must go so far north, I would rather feel inclined to place 
it at Wood Castle, near Lochmaben, in Dumfriesshire, where there 
is a circular enclosure identical in plan and dimensions with Eng 
Arthur’s Round Table at Penrith.^ Strategically, it is a much 
more likely spot than the exposed east coast of Northumberland ; 


^ ‘ Moil. Hist. Brit’ p. 73, 

- General Roy’s ‘ lilil, Aat of tUo Romans,’ pi 7111. 
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oxwpl ilm jilaii td* Wiioil Tibt'K ! bsmv iif im aiitlioritj fm* 
{iliK^iiig tills in Aiiiiaii4ali\ 

There is no iii4ieiitiou where the K«H*o!eh thiril **r fHiir|}i li4llleK 
were loiight; hut for the fifth we lmi<‘ thi*^ irii{fortiiiil deHijrimiii^n 
that it was fought ^‘.super aliirl thimiui «{Us«l lomtiir iliiglrniel 
Ihihgks ipiod est in ivgiom‘ LiimiV'or in nnot!ic*r 3IS, Liiiiiiik 
A marginal note Limitsuy, in liineoliHliiiv, but ftw tin 

other reason apjKirently tlian fnuu the th\| tlirei^ leltf^rs being the 
sAiiie in hotli* There is a Itiver Doghn flowing jiii<f Wigan, in 
Ijaiieashirca which Whittaker, in his ' of M‘ii!ielie4er,* 

boldly aclopts m the place indicated, and others have b'ceii iiif*liiieil 
to accept his deteminatkm* After going Ciindully over thf^ grtiiiiid, 
f confess no spot appeare to me more unlikt»ly lor a great baffle 
than the hanks of this river, nor does any local evidmice of their 
having been so now remain. One cannot hut fetd that if Arthur 
ever allowed himself to he piihhed into bucli a «‘orner, with 
notliing hut the sea behind him to ridrtait upon, he i*ertidiily was 
not tlie geiKu*al that made so successful a stand agidiist the 
Saxons. I am much more inclined to believe Hint LiimuiH is 
<aily a kirliarous latinizatiou of Jaun, which in Gaelic and likh 
means sea or Like. In Welsh it K L}ii, and in AimhoRavon 
lam and if this is ho, In reghme Liimuis” niu} mean “ In tin* 
Liikt* i ’uinitiyA 

The name ei* tlie n\(r do< ntU appear to me at all aii 
iimupeiabh> diilieuity. Al! tin* nvt*m ahnni It nrith, tie Lo\vl!a*r, 
tin* liamount, ami the ILt n, ha\» naim that e e» rtainl) n 
tfi them by the Saxoim, bill tin} imM hi’ie h.i I I f in?* n me ^ 
licibre the} eanie: and Diiblt as an adju tne i- flak mi 14 i, k, tud 
(Has, greiui or grf }, is um d a- a '-nboanii\« te ni o Hi. a in 
Irish, Such an epitlnt would ajip!} adminifi} m lie Lewilim ; 
and if it eimid Ik* identified with tia inm im tami d b\ aidaw 
our difficnltiivs would be at an i nd, I in se ^ nl tiiaa% Ictwi vei% 

must of course he taken for what tin} ar** wi iin* I heir* >o 
far as known, no authority for the name JhjjLis or JbnWiglas 
hoiug applied to the Lowther or Eiiem 
fkB little was on a river called Itesiis. If lia# Ihumi 
B igg^ted iial thii aimnii the 'Ikm Kwk in I he Frilli of Fort it* 
but it Ipily ^ that a rwck k ii riveft aiid tlicre 
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is an extreme improbability that Arthur ever saw the Lotliians. 

In Derbyshire there is a Bas Lowe^ in a neighbourhood vYhere, as 
we shall presently see, there is reason to believe Arthur fought one 
or more of his battles, but I am not aware of any river so called 
in that neighbourhood. 

The seventh war was in Silva Caliclonis, "^icl est Oat Ooit Celidom” 
The Oat in the last name is evidently Cat or Oath, battle,’* 
which we frequently meet with, and shall again in describing these 
matters. Ooit, only so far as the dictionaries tell us, means 
coracle, and would seem to indicate a struggle in boats. The 
Caledonian Forest, is what will really determine the locality. 
Generally it is understood to be the forest that extended from 
Penrith to Carlisle ; and, if so, any one of our Penrith circles might 
be assumed to mark the site of the seventh battle. Most probably 
in that case it would be the Salkeld circle, or it might bo one 
known as the Grey Yawds, near Cumrew, about eight or nine 
miles further north.^ 

The eighth battle was in Gastello Guinnion, or Gain, which, 
from the sound of the name, can hardly escape being in Wales 
or the Welsh border, unless indeed we assume that these Welsh 
appellations were common to the whole country before the Saxons 
re-named many of the places. In that case we have nothing to 
guide us as to where the battle was fought. 

The ninth battle was in Urbe Legionis ” This may be either 
Chester or Caerleon in South Wales. It most probably was the 
latter, as in another MS. it is added quoe Britannice Karlium 
dicitur,” or Cair lin in another. 

The tenth war was on the shores of a river which was called 
llibroit. Though this is spelt in various MSS. Tiibruit, Trath- 
reuroit, and Trattreuroit, it seems impossible to identify it. But 
it must have been a large river, or the expression ^Gn littore” 
would hardly have been used. 

The eleventh battle Mt in Monte quod dicitur Agned Gath- 


^ Batciaan, ^ Ten Veaxjj’ Diggings,’ j eight stones, and one laigei than the 

! xest, standing outside the cnole, at a 
* ^ I hnYe not seen tins circle mystlf, dibtanee of about five yards, oi exactly 
ilifiiigh I music a long jouroc) on i>ur- 1 as Long Meg stauds with refeienco to 
|tiis©« It IS ismd to eoiX'iist ot iiishtj* i hci dauglitiis 
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If vr, l \ , 


ri^gciiincm f ' aii^l ib tliffortBit MHH* lliig i?^ 

l^tliragoniuon, ami in one if k in iSiii'iif- 

SBtsliire qiiom boh Caihbreprion applliuiui^r Xn iirinit* 
Bmm now to he kiiowu in that ronntry; but m\w j'lial! prf‘o:iil!y, 
I liopo, see reason for believing^ tlie is}Hit k {inibabh* tiiai mm 
knonn as Htantou Drew* 

The twelfth battle was that of Mount Biiilon,. the position of 
nhieh, as no have already pointcnl out, may aiinosl emlaiiiiy be 
fixed in the immediate mdghbourliood of Avebury* 

All this is indistinct enough, it must h'^ eonfessi'Hb tml iiineli 
of it depends on nominal similarities, wliieh are never \ery 
satisfactoiy ; still the general impression it leavcB seems worthy 
of acceptance. It would lead ns to think tliat Arthur eommimeed 
his struggles with the invaders in the north of Englaiab probidily 
in the time of Ambrosius, and fought his way southwards, till 
after twelve campaigns, or twelve battles, he reached his (*nnuii!ig 
vi(jtory at Bacloii Hill, which gave him p(‘a(*e for tla* rest of his 
days. At all events, with respect to tlie lirst se^cn l>auh‘s, tlicic 
seems no reason why we should not ajipropriatc any <»!' tlnnii 
ex(*ept perhaps the first — ^to onr Cumbfu'huid (‘ircics. Th«‘ proiff 
of w'hether or not it is reasonable to do so will of cour^o dopsaid tm 
the case we can make out fa* th(‘ otluu* t‘ir<*K‘s wo ha\c to 
oxamiue, and on tlie genoml iiiionlojusiahmcc which Iho wholo 
hcrics can Ik* shown to Inm* on oiu* anotla n 
At piVHmt it may be allowed to staial on an h} pofla si*., w!dr!i 
ecrtahiiy has the merit of < xplainiim iho fuel- ,.h imw kii^ un. 
but the probalality or di^pruof of whu‘]i im4 ds pofal nii iL. i ,, n 
and argumeiits to be adduced lier« aftta*. 

IbminsHun:. 

The next group of numnuamK with wliioh wv lia\! 4* li 
perhaps as iuttaesting as any of tiuBn hithertM As 

before mentioned, when speaking of the hibnur^ of Wiiliaiii an i 
Thomas Bateman, the nortlnwestern {Hirtion of iho l•oimty is 
crowded with barrows, but none a|iparently of so uhriml a 
character as those excavated by Canon i»reeiiwell in 
and most of thefn containing objt^da of li elwintelt^r 
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as to defy systematic classification. As these, however, hardly 
heJong to the subject of which we are now treating, it is not 
necessary to say more about them at present; and the less so, 
tliat the group wdiich falls directly in with our line of research is 
well defined as to locality, and probably also as to age. 

The principal monument of this group is well-known to 
antiquaries as Arbe or Arbor Low/ and is situated about nine 
miles south by east from Buxton, and by a curious coincidence is 
placed in the same relative position to the Roman Road as 
Avebury. So much is this the case, that in the Ordnance Survey 
— barring the scale — the one might be mistaken for the other if 
cut out from the neighbouring objects. Minning Low, however, 
which is the pendant of Silbury Hill in this group, is four miles 
off, though still in the line of the Roman road, instead of only one 
mile, as in the Wiltshire example. Besides, there is a most in- 
teresting Saxon Low at Benty Grange, about one mile from Arbor 
Low. Gib Hill, Kens Low, Ringliam Low, End Low, Lean Low, 
and probably altogether ten or twelve important mounds covering 
a space five miles in one direction, by one and a balf to two 
miles across 

Arbor Low consists of a circular platform, 167 feet in diameter, 
surrounded by a ditch 18 feet broad at bottom, the earth taken 
from which has been used to form a rampart about 15 feet to 
18 feet high, and measuring about 820 feet in circumference on 
the top.‘^ The first thing that strikes us on looking at the plan 
(woodcut No. 30) is that, in design and general dimensions, the 
monument is identical with that called " Arthur’s Round Table,” 
at Penrith, The one difference is that, in this instance, the 
section of the ditch, and consequently that of the rampart, have 
been increased at the expense of the berm ; hut the arrangements 
of botli are the same, and so are the internal and external 
dimensions. At Arbor Low there are two entrances across the 
ditch, as there was in the Cumberland and Dumfriesshire 


^ First di scribed in tbe ‘Arcbseo- 
logia/ vol, \iii. p. 131 et by tbe 
Rev. S. Regge, in 1783. 

- These dimensioiis, as well as tbe 
plais, 511 e taken from Sir Oarduer Wd- 


kinsoii*s paper in tlio ‘Journal of tlie 
Archaeological Association/ xvi. p. 116, 
and may consequently be thoiouglily 
depended upon 



lit) 


ENfrLAMX 


I'll \ I i\ 


c‘Xiiiiiple8. Ah montioned above, oidy one u mm ’lisiblo the 

otlier liaving been obliterated by tbe road, but two eirehN nvi* 



in other respects so similar as to leave very little doubt on to their 
tiue features. 

The Derl)}sliiie example, however, pos&osses, in addition to 
earthworks, a circle of stones on its iuntT platfa^in, tjiigiiiall} 
probably forty or htty in number; but all now pio-trafi, (\e« jt 
perhaps some of the smallest, whi<*h, being iieail} fiibiuil, iih\ 
still be in situ. In the centre of the ]daifoim, abo, an m n i d 
very large stones, which e\idenlly luriuod pail of a n iiin! 
dolmen. 

There is anothei very interesting additmii ut Aibra Low, 
which is wanting at Penrith, this m a tumulus a.ttaf*!ii d iiiiHjiii* 
metrically to the outer vallum. Thb wa^, all* r npoatid 
attempts, at last successfully excavated by tin* 31 ILe itiaii, 
and found to contain a cist of rather irregular sluipe, in wliirli 
were found among other things two vasts ^ oiu^ of hiiigiiliirh elegant 


^ Batemtui, ‘ 
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shape, the other less SO, In themselves these objects are not 
sufficient to determine the age of the barrow, but they suffice to 
show that it was not 
very early. One great 
point of interest in this 
discovery is its position ' 
with reference to the 
circle. It is identical 
with that of Long Meg 
with reference to her 
daughters, and perhaps 
some of the stones out- 
side Avebury, supposed 
to be the commencement of the avenue, may mark the principal 
places of interment. 

Attached to Arbor Low, at a distance of about 250 yards, is 
another tumulus, called Gib Hill, a][)parently about 70 to 80 feet 
in diameter.^ It was carefully excavated by Mr. T. Bateman in 
1818 ; but after tunnelling through and through it in every direc- 
tion on the ground level and finding nothing, he was surprised at 
finding, on removing the timber which supported his galleries, that 
the side of the hill fell in, and disclosed the cist very near the 



Vases and Bion/e Pjn found in Atboi low 



ij; SecUon of Gib Hill Ko scale 

smmuit. The whole fell down, and the stones composing the cist 
were resnoTed and re-erected in the garden of Lumberdale House. 
It consisted of four massive blocks of limestone forming the sides 
of a cdiamher, 2 feet by 2 feet 6 inches, and covered by one 4 feet 
square. Tlie cap stone was not more than 18 inches below the turf. 
By the sudden fall of the side a very pretty vase was crushed, the 


' Tlieso ilimeiiaious arc tain a from Sir Gardner 'Wilkinson’s plan. The Batemans, 
with all their mente, arc singularly careless in (quoting dimensions 
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fragments mingling with the burnt bones it eontained ; but tliougli 
restored, unfortunately no representation has been given* The 
only other artiedes found in this tumulus were a battered eelt of 
basaltic stone, a dart or javelin-point of flint, and a small iron fibula, 
which had been enriched with precious stones/’^ 

Though Gib Hill is interesting as the first of tlie liigli-level 
dolmens which we have met with in this country, llinning Low is 
a still more striking example of that class wliich ive Idntecl at 
before as common in Aveyron (ante, woodcut No* 8), and which 
we shall meet with frequently as we proceed. Wlieii it first 
attracted tlie attention of antiquaries in 1780, M inning Low 
seems to have been a straight-lined truncated cone, about 300 
feet in cliametei', and the platform on its summit measim/d 



33, Summit of Miiming Low, as it appeared iu Frum I H,)Uglu.s. 


SO feet across.^ Its height could not be ascertuiniMlv it was 
even then planted over with trees, so tliat these diiniTisieits, 
except the breadth of the platform, are lumlly to bc‘ dtpeiideil 
upon, and since then the whole mound has betuj so dug iiitfi 
and ruined, that they cannot now be verified. On the |j!atfonii 


* Ante^ p. H. , angle miLst be UC) dt/gnm-ri:, sup! its up* 

2 Donglas, ‘ISfenia Brittanica/ p. 16S, i probably the same u» tliat of Bilkiry 
Pt ^xxy. I Hill. If JOO feet, and ifs ansdi/ akive 

® If we knew its height we might ; 40 degrees, it must have hxn M(% 
guess its age. If it was 65 feet high, its ' 
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at the top in 1786 there stood five kistvaens, each capable of 
containing one body; and, so far as can be made oat from 
Douglas’ plates and descriptions, the cap stone of these was flush 
with the surface, or possibly, as at Gib Hill, they may have been 
a few inches below the surface, and, becoming exposed, may have 
been rifled as they were found ; but this is hardly probable, because 
unless always exposed, it is not likely they would have been either 
looked for in such a situation, or found by accident Below them 
— at what depth we are not told — a stone chamber, or rather three 
chambers, were found by Mr. Bateman, apparently on the level of 



34, rian of Chambers in Minmng Low. 


the ground on the south side of the Barrowd To use Mr. Bateman’s 
own words ('Yestiges,’ &c., p. 39): “On the summit of Minning 
liow Hill, as they now appear from the soil being removed from 
them, are two large cromlechs, exactly of the same construction as 
the well-known Kit’s Ootty-house, near Maidstone, in Kent. In 
the cell near which the body lay were found fragments of five 
urns, some animal bones, and six brass Koman coins, viz., one of 
CTaiiclius Oothieus (270), two of Constantine the Great, two 
of Gonstantine, junior, and one of Valentinian. There is a 
striking analogy between this and the great Barrow at New 
Grange, described by Dr. Ledwich, of which a more complete 
investigation of Minning Low would probably furnish additional 
nroofs” Mr. Bateman was not then aware that a coin of Yalen- 


^ ‘ Ten Years DiggiiigB/ p. 82, 
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tiniim had heeii foinul in tlu> Nen iat«iiv!d whhAi k 

similarity in addition. 

The fact of these coins Innhig fonnd here ti ikte heyonfl 
which it is impossilde to carry hack the of fhiH iiifannh hut nnl 
the date below which it may have Ihmoi erected. The coins ftniiiil 
ill British barrows seem almost always those of the hist Emperors 
who held sw’-ay in Britain, and whose coins may have tiecii pre- 
served and to a eeitain extent kept in tdixida! ion after all direct 
connexion with Borne had ceased, and thus their riirify or aiitiipiify 
may have made them snitalde for sepiihdiral deposits* No c^oin 
of Angnstns or any of tlie earlier Emperors was ever found in or 
on anv of these rude tmmili, wliich must certainlv have hem t!n^ 
case had any of them been pre-E<1man, Tim inoniid is conse- 
quently eoitainly vsubseqncnt to the first lialf of thc\ foiirfh 
centmy, and how much more modern it may bc^ remains to he 
determined. 

Be this as it may, if J^Ir. Bateman s sngpt'htion that this moim- 
ment is a counterpart of Kit’s Cofiy-houhC is corr(‘ct — and no one 
who is familiar with the two momimcnis will prohahly dispute it-— • 
this at once remox^es any improbability fiom tln‘ araunu-nt that 
the last-named may bo the grave of (htinrem The one striking 
diflerenee between the two is, that KitV Cotti-huint^ i,N an i \U rmil 
free-standing dolmen, while Minning Low is lanied in a tumiilus. 
This, according to the xdews adopted in ihcM* pagt % h*om tic* 
experience of otlier monuments, would haul to the inkruif*e fliaf 
the Kentish example was tlu^ more modern iT tht‘ two. If 
is not, liowexer, worth while amuing that point Initg for our 
pieseiit purpose it is suflicient to know that both no* piet- 
Eoinan, and prohahly not for distant in datix 

AnotluT barrow belonging to this group is at l>oiit\ tJoingo, 
about a mile fioin Arbor Low’, whitdg though of a ililli n nt 
character, may be connected with tlu‘ <th(us. Oin* bod} only was 
buried in it, of which no trace, however, remaimMi but the iiaird 
There was apparently little more than 2 feet of earth rni r it, 1 lie 
first thing found was a leatlnu* drinking-cup, (umainented in siher 

^ Pfctm*b Lift*,’ Ijy Btokfs, n* englit t<» nialu \ih laiitlftfis in iiitenyiig 

® Tho complete clLappcaiance of the rom«>it‘ HiUiquity to iitfiay «siiu«irittifciy 
body of this imdoubted Baxon chief frrbii wc fliai < 
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with stars and crosses. Two circular enamels were also there, 
adorned with that interlacing pattern found in the earliest Anglo- 
Saxon or Irish MSS. of the sixth or seventh centuries, or it may be 
a little earlier ; a helmet also was found, formed of iron bars, with 



35. Fragment of Drmkmg Cup from Beuty Gi ange 



36 Fragment of Helmet from Benty Grange 


bronze and silver ornaments, and surmounted by what Mr. Bateman 
assures us was a perfectly distinct representation of a hog. He 
then quotes from Beowulf several passages, in which the poet 
describes : The boar an ornament to the bead, the helmet lofty 
in wars” (1. 4299). . . . They seemed a boar’s form to bear over 
their cheeks” (1. 604). At the pile was easy to be seen, the 
mail-shirt covered with gore, the hog of gold, the boar bard as 
iron” (1. 2213). As Beowulf lived, as shown above, probably 
in tlio fifth century, the poem may be taken as describing per- 
fectly the costume of the wariiois of bis day; and nothing could 
answer more completely his description than the contents of this 
tomb. 

In Kenslow Barrow, between Minning Low and Arbor Low, 
were found a few*' implements of flint and bone; but on clearing 
out the grave in the rock, which had been examined before in 1821, 
Mr. Batmuan found some portions of the skeleton undisturbed, 
and with them a small neat bronze dagger, and a little above these 

L 



II 

llir Ml. 

fill knife* of ilio ninl iimnill) 4 »"'|n in Aiiglti- 

ftariii Of eoiifH? Ik^ tlwcj of mitfmmtn 

k fiilk4 oil in eipkiii m\iw tkw» hm tloro 

mnm iiotliiii^ heiv to jiHlity imy ollnr itili n ihiUi ihea «i lliM. 
(WMill tlio tk‘|OHit'< liolonp,Hl to tin ^aluo a;^*n 1 lloioftrr, 

mm l'‘0 ikWod to tho oxainpk > d lioin ih ‘ \ s' lo 
!u)W little the Daiiidi ^}4em m null} iij'iplnahlo in ihs^ uf 
moiiiHiitidN of \Uiieh \io urn triMtiiiir, 

Oii Stiiiitou Jloor* limr oas^t fr4nii !\iiL4%ni, mul aikiiil liio 
lulled from Arbor Iknv ami Jiiiminir Low ro^^iw otiu !m linro am 
miuiY tuoiiiimoiitSj Imtb of earth anil mliieli, thoiii^li on a 

smaller scale, seem to belong to the same age «« jii^l ih** 
scribeil They seem to have been very Bim*h overlookeil by the 
Battmians, but a very detailed account of tlieiu k given by AIiv 
Eooke in the sixth Toluuie of the kVrclimologkf in I7«^0* Ike of 
them, called the Xine Ladies, has been given already (fo/A\ p. IIN ; 
Imt westward of it stands or stood a stone, ealh‘d the King ^imH\ at 
a distance of 34 yards, thus snggisting a similaut} to the Halkehl 
cirede. Half a mile fiom tliK neaier Arbor Low, is another 
group of nine stones, the tallest 17 it‘rd in hoiAld, <ni(! 73 janK 
southward two stones uf smalh r diintn^hais; :i00 }aitb from this 
an oial ring, the major axis of wliieh measure-' 213 U i t,the iniiatr 
led feet. Jt has wliat Tlr. Itoolo* calls a dfinhh* fliteli, u uiiiipuit 
outside the ditedi as well one inside ; it in in faeL a h ^Mle\idiipt d 
example of that fcaun of which Arbor Low and AiilmrL lioiiiid 
Table are iinislied examples. On the (‘ust "hie oi fhi door wme 
three tall isoUit*d stones, whhdi in Uookt'’H time tin iiafivis ^lil 
fallcl Cut StoiiCN showiiur <dearh that the tradition still n iitaint d 
of a battle fought there, but when or li} whom no tiadatiMn liieaeis 
on the <pot to cidighttui us. 

All tliCfee moiiuinents ainl many more whieh it would !h* tf*fhoiw 
and uninteresting to particularma aie contained wiihiii u rirehe 
which may be described with a radius of afoul iIom* iriiles, 
the centre being Imlf way b(‘t ween Ifimty Grange ami Slanloii 
Moor. It would perhaps be too much to ilnd tin y iirt‘ nil 

of one age; but there is {uuduinly a tht stiung family likened 


^ Bateaua, ' n \o»is |» 
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among them, and tliej cannot difiPer mucli cither in age or purpose. 

It may also perhaps be conceded that they are not the tombs 
or temples of the inhabitants of the moors on whieli they stand, 
riie country where they are situated is a bleak inhospitable 
tract j only not quite so bad as Shap, but hardly more able to 
support a large population, if left only to their own resources, 
than the Wiltshire Downs. These three localities could never 
consequently have been so much richer in this class of monu- 
ments than settlements in the more fertile parts of the island. 
Strangers must have erected them, and to determine who these 
strangers were, is the task to which antiqnai'ies have now to apply 
. themselves. 

'Whato\er may be determined on the point, one thing, I think, 
must and will bo conceded, which is, that Arthur’s Table at Penrith, 
Arbor Low, and Avebury, are monuments of the same age, and 
were dedicated to the same purposes. The first is a simple earthen 
monument, of a certain design and with certain dimensions ; the 
second has the same design and dimensions, with the addition of a 
circle of stones and dolmen in the centre; the third has all the 
features that the other two possess, with the addition of increased 
dimensions, and the internal circles being doubled. But the 
internal ditch, the rampart, and the character of the circle and 
other features, are so like each other, and so unlike what are found 
(‘Ise where, that they must stand or fall together. If any one ol 
these belonged to the age of Arthur, all three certainly did. If 
on the other hand, any one of the three can be proved to belong 
to another age, the other two will hardly be able to maintain their 
pomti<m. The circles at Cuinrew, Salkeld, and Mayborough, 
present so many points of similarity, that they, too, must probably 
be ehi^S(‘d with these thiee, though there is not the same eyidenco 
to justify their being chtssed together. The stone avenue at Shap 
is tilbo most probiibly the counterpart of that at Kennet ; bur the 
ilestnietion of the circle at Brackenbyr, and the limited knowledge 
we have of it, prevent anything very definite being predicated 
regartling it. 

If we may consider Gib Hill as the analogue of Silbury Hill, its 
pkc*e and position may throw some light on the mystery attaching 
to the kttcr. The r<dati\e dibtance:^ of these satellites to their 

L 2 



tfe^f tl^n irMflt^' tRt^ fei It 

l|t«^if te#,. if^lit^ll#^ Hi L^lti «ii«! lii ’*’lili> 

ill# tol TliiH. 'tm>i ^ ^|'l'^t^4 

ill** »'tf Cfili ft ill, #iiil gifr*' it %p in %^hr'n bsi 

f^twifo! Ip llif gr»fi? tlii^r %illMii i^ 

lli'» iiirfiti^A\ T'li« iiiiti*|iifiiM mm im,A «> nt 'H 4 !iiir|; 

lini Jiitigiiig tmm ilm Ulli I!ill» nmi fit! I iiitirr^ Cf?>» 

tiiti ctf Miiittiiig |jWi il'ie gmmM tiwy Im mimUd t<t i» fotsirtl 
iitttsigc4 mmml tlie |iklw m tim mmm% f rit»% $h m m^m 
in t'liiiitei*, mA Hi pr^l^Wf wllliim & fmt fe#l c# tii# iiirfef^t# 
Tlit» wtt non© ia tlie af th# platfpriii, »| Miialaf lf#w# 

ttioagli thti'e was k ilm smite? taintite df Oib Hill | iiwl tliis 

tetf aeemal for tbe Ditko of NortkuifttekrMfs wImiii 

lio (log ittto the liill in 1770* Poor Stukeloy w?« ?ery iiinc*fi 
laughed at for prizing a very Tnocloni-looking iron hit, Ix^kfog- 
ing to a hrklle that nas found on the top of the IiilP (n*>ii*li*u| 
No. 18); yet it may turn out to 1 k^ the only real lact he hioimht 
aaay from the place. Nothing hat an iron hwoul nas fonial in 
the kistvat'n, on the top of Hinning Lon, hut it was inaiiy 
perfect;^ vhy blionld not the hndio be ioninh for kittoi that 
horses V ere irequently buried nith tin ^wluiols tluj had borne 
in battle? 

Omitting Cornwall for the pivst nt, tin- (‘irehs at Stanton lbt*w 
form the only other gump of *my import. inee in Kntrland for wliiib 
it remains to find a puipo^t‘ and a naim^; «ind I eonii 1 Ma* no 
leason for separating th»*m fiom those ju4 nanirti. lie le are mi 
many points of simiiaiih, that tluw ean hardly ho nf an agi^ far 
iipirt, and tlndr purpose emtainly K the same. If lla le U mi\- 
thing in the aiguimmts addu(‘ed abou^ they nubf nuii a hatth- 
field. Tln^y aie lantaiuly not a f.imih or d pn'ne I\ s, piihdov, 


' “In 1723 tin \\r>ilvmcn dii" ap ilio 
bod} of a gicat king Imiied tlnri 
111 tho ceiitio, a \ir} iittlo btltm the 
faurface, Tlio boms wtie oxtierndj 
rotten, and, six wedv!!} nftor, 1 caiao 
luckily to rescue a great etinoaity which 
they took out there— an lion chain, a$ 
they called it It was the bridle buried 


alujij; wuli tin liiMiinidi Ih^rt w<ro 
dnr hiiiiH and an nui, lunu. with a 
bone h unib , lot jdl rotUnii 

fnkfu up along with if 
‘Ktorulungo md Apbiirif p|», fi 4 l 
TJif bndh IS hgnrt jf pi, xxwi 
^ riuugiufci, * Noiiia III It/ p ms* 
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still less a local cemetery, nor need it now be added, certainly not 

a temple. 



3 T. Circles at Stanton Brew From a plan, by Sir R 0. Hoare. 


Tlieir arrangement will be understood from tlie annexed wood- 
cut (No. 37). The group consists of one first-class circle or oval, 
378 feet (?) by 345 feet — 100 metres; and two of the second class, 
one 96 feet> tbe other 129; and a dolmen near the cbnxch, at 
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tKem outside It is tlieie tliat I would loot for the principal 
interments, rather than in the circles themselyes ; but this is one 
of the questions that the spade, and the spade only, can decide 
There is, however, also attached to the smaller of the two circles 
at Stanton Drew a heap of stones which is apparently the ruins 
of a dolmen, and these may mark the leal place of interment, as 
does the tumulus attached to Arbor Low, which corresponds with 
them in position. 

The only recoided tradition with regard to this monument 
at Stanton Diew^ repiebcnts Keyna, a holy virgin in the fiftli 
cental}^, the daughter apparently of a Welsh piinee, obtaining a 
grant of the land on which the village of Keynsham now stands 
from the puiico of the country. She was warned, however, of the 
insecurity of the gift, in consequence of the serpents of a deadly 
species that infested the place. She accepted the gift notwith- 
standing, and by her prayers converted the seipents into the 
stones we now see there, ^ so at least Stukeley and Bathurst 
Dean assure us. 

Such a tradition is only valuable as indicating the date that is 
popularly ascribed to the monument. In this instance the fifth 
eeiituiy is suggested, which may be 50 or even 100 yeais earlier 
than I uould be inclined to assign it to, but such data aie of 
little consequence. The date is also shadowed forth in the 
incident related ; for not only in Ireland, but in Trance, and 
frequently also in England, the early struggles of the first 
Christian missionaries are represented as victories over the 
snatob or snake woishippers. St Hilda, for instance, at Whitby 
signalized the establishment of Chiistianity in the seventh 
century by converting the Yoikshire snakes into Ammonites, 
winch are still found theie in quantities, which m the eyes 
ot the peasantry are much more hke stone snakes than the 
stones into which St. Keyna transformed her Somersetshire 
enemies. 

Whatever the value of these and such like traditions, one 
thing seems quite certain, that every local tiaditiou which has 
yet been quoted represents these monuments as erected suhse- 


^ ^ AitlisDologia,' XXV. p 189 



tin Ihmm 1^ lliiil 

tmiisitkiiiii! agomlam ThrMbiiitj l\mm\m 

hf tlif iiiiistrry* 'fy fiJimium i^Hfh up^ iiiliiig 

CBoigli tt> thoBt‘=5^4vi>.<i %ilii iliiTii* 

gwK awl to \mwifr Iwfk into prolii^torif htt with rf;r.ir«i 

to these Bioiiuiiients tlioy ilo not mmi to have ** 0 , I 
rewlleet a single trwlitiim that ns^n'ihifH any steoit» e ireli^ to the 
proEoiiuin peritwl 

Ifj howevtTj I m\ eorreet in fta^nraing tliiit thm^ i^mit groiijw 
of eireles belong to the Arthurian ago, wo liiiYe no ililleriity in 
assigning to this obo its proper place in the scries of his 
battles. The ninth, as we have seen alwvo, was prnbiibly hiiiglif 
at Oaerleoti on the Usk; which would seem to iiiilifiito tinit, 
at a certain point in his career, Arthur was forred bat‘k ipiitc 
out of England into South Wales; but his return on that Inpih 
thesis is easily traced. The tenth battle was on the slicire 
of some large river, which ought in eonsequt‘ii(H‘ to be I lie 
Severn, though the name given in tlie text letids im ci unite- 
nance to this supposition; the eleventh was monte qim I 
dieitiir Agned in Somersetshire,'^ whi(‘h would answer piii’ceti}. 
except ill name; for Stanton Drew, in that ea^e, would 1 1 ‘ in 
the direct line of advance to Badun Hill, whon* tho twelfth itiid 
crowning victory was fought. 

The name here, as throughout, creates the ditllmilty. but 
Stanton on the Stones or Stone Town, k simp!} un tquhhit 
applied to all these groups by the Saxons at Mimi* poriofi ^ub. 
hequent to that of which we are spealdim, when the imuiioi v ol* 
their purpose was lobt, or little cared for by tho^!‘ of a ditb-rtoi! 
race, and &po iking a diflerent language, who had micu o!od 
to the Biyts, who had erected them. Tnlo^^ we a-^iiiiie 
that Stonehenge, Stanton Drew, tlie eirides on StaiilMii Moor, 
and the htones at Sliuinis, and others, were oreeted by llio 
Saxons thenihelves, they must originally haT<‘ liorne I \dtiV uum s, 
and it would be tlieso names that Nennius would quote, timl 
which consequently could not be those by wliitdi they arc* now 
known. 

The expression ‘-in monte’’ is singularly fonlirimitory of Iliii 
determination, inasmuch its one of the reimirkable fimlutes of ttie 
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locality is the fortified hill kaown as Maes^ Kiioll, which 
literally looks into Stanton Drew, and is the most remarkable 
feature seen from it, and a fight on its ridge is as probable an 
operation as any likely to be undertaken in this quarter. 


If the above were all the evidence that could be produced in 
hypothesis that all these great circles belonged 
to the Arthurian age, it might be admitted to be sufficient to 
establish not a conclusion but a fair jprima faeie case. The 
reasonableness, however, of what has been here advanced will, 
it is hoped, become more and more apparent as we proceed. 
Absolute mathematical or logical proof it is to be feared, in the 
present state of the evidence, is not available. Till attention 
is fairly turned to a certain definite line of argument, the experi- 
ments are not made, and the authorities are not read, which bear 
upon it, or if made or read are not understood; but when the 
arguments are examined with the earnest desire to prove or 
disprove them, new light springs up from every quarter, and 
before long there may be grounds for a positive answer, 

Jlean while it may be well to point out, before going further, 
that this class of circles is peculiar to England. They do not 
exist in France or in Algeria. The Scandinavian circles are all 
very different, so too are the Irish. The one circle out of England 
that at all resembles them is that at Stennis, or rather Brogar, in 
thi‘ Orkneys, which will be described in detail further on. There 
we have a groat 100-metre circle, with a ditch (but no rampart), a 
smaller 100-foot circle, with a ruined dolmen in its stone circle, as 
at Htanton Drew, and we have the Maes Enoll for the Maes How, 
Tdie Btennis group has also the detached stones, though it wants the 
rudimentary avenues, and some minor peculiarities, and it may be 
more modern, but it is very similar ; whereas those in Cornwall and 
elsewhere are small and irregular, and totally wanting in the dignity 
belonging to those which we have ventured to call Arthurian. 


^ Wliat is the meaning of the word 
“ Maes ? It m singular that the Maes 

How, In Orknej, Aould bear the same 
Kdfttivo p«ltion to tho Btanding Stones 
of Siemnis, In Orkney* tlmfe Maes Knoll 
dim to the groiif of oireles, I do not 


> it."- 


anywhere 
^ - uXQ dictionaiies, it 

neans “plain'* or “held." In 
lagh” pronounced “Moy;” but 
hardly be the meaning heie. 
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The argiimeiifs adduced in the preeeiling pages |>rolsifily he 
cleeiBcd sufficient to nialvo out a strong ease to sIuoy tlial 
great circles were erected, at all events, after the ch‘partiirr* of tlio 
Romans, and if this is so, it eonfiiies the iiiffil for diMOK^ioii litliiii 
vexy narrow limits. Either they must have heeii erected ly llio 
Romanis^ed Britons before they were S(» e<»mpletel\ rliiistiauiroi'l 
as to he entirely weaned from their Pagan hahhs or they were the 
works of the Saxons or Danes. We shall hi* in a iietter position 
to judge Irov far it is likely that the latter wcue tin* atithoi^ ulitai 
we luivo examined the rude stone moinmxtaits of Seaiidiiiavia or 
Erieslaud, from which countritis the Northmen deseendtal on our 
shores. When this is done, we shall probably {‘nine in the 
chision thxxt, as they erected Dolmens as Imrying-plmaN for their 
dead, and Slenhirs or Bauta Stones and circh^s in tlu^ir baffle** 
fields, there is no iiuprobahility of their having dune so also lit*re. 
The question, lion ever, is, did they erect tlu*se great IlHl-iurtro 
circles? These are unique, so fiir as T know; a cIush qiiifo 
by themselves, and so similar, vlietlier found iii (hiiiiberLiiHl or 
Derbyshire, or in Wilts or Homeivetshire, tliat, vith tltt‘ j>rf 4 ‘,ib!o 
exception of the Orkney group, they must be ihu work of one 
people, and also nearly of the same ag<‘. If, in fac‘t, flao dn 
not mark the battle-fields to whi(*li 1 liave aiftunptinl fti UM‘ri!»»» 
them, they must mark something nearly approximating to tliein 
in date, and as nearly analogous in intention and purpose. 


Smalluu Cim Li'XS. 

It uould he as tedious as unprofitahle to atbmipt to eiiiimor.iti* 
all the smaller circles existing in \arions parts oi Ihiniand : l-iit 
there are two or tliree uhieh are eiirituis in jind 

interesting as illustrating the large eirebs of nliirh \m* lia\e pisi 
been treating. Tim first to be nKUitkaHHl is tmn sitiinfeii in 
Eiigievood Forest, near Jbjse Hill, and therefore nearly i i|iib 
distant from Cunmc — *nul Farliskx Ia?eaily, tliofetbrc, 
it belong, ni group, doscriDid above, ami iiiny do 

so in date amo. it is a low platform, it can hardly bo ciillo»«l ii 
Tumulus, as it is only 12 f<*et high. It is eiieiihir, ami nmmnm 
63 feet across. On the phitfoun >taud, or at least stood in 1787 , 
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three bllithons, or groups of two tall stones standing side by side, 
like those in the inner circle at Stonehenge. Mr. Eooke dug in 
Iront of one of tbese^ with the intention of seeing how deep it was 
in the ground, but to his astonishment he found a cist formed of 
six perfectly well fitted hewn stones, but measuring little more 
than 2 feet each way. In front of the other outside group he 
found a similar cist, but a little larger, 2 feet 10 inches by 2 feet 
2 inches, and further removed from the central pair of upright 



JW. P^Obe Hill Tumulub Kiom the ArcliEeclogid/ voL x. 


htuuos, and nearer the centre of the circle, a third cist, formed 
equally of hewn and well fitted stones. In all three of these were 
found human hones, fragments of skulls, teeth, &c., but no imple- 
ments or ornaments of any sort, only under one head a metallic 
lump, with apparently particles of gold in it.^ This was sent to 
the Society of Antiquaries fox examination, but with wbat result 


‘ Ar6lii®ologia/ x. pL xi. p. 106. 
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h not state Aeeortling to plan^ it \Mmhl appaar iw if tlioro 
were orifrinally six interments in the inoninl In fai*t that if 
the eoiinterpart of the top of Miimin^ the liililifioa ^4 

the pairs of obelisks, Mr, Eooke was, hornmer, so miieli pii//lial iit 
finding Druids buried six feet behw the {liH>r of tlic^ir imii te!ii|'>li\ 
that ho did not seek further. But if the numiicl still exists, if i,u)iild 
be Tery interesting to know if any more eisfs exi^'l in the inoiiiwL 
or any biiiial deeper down btdow them, as in the Derlnshiiv 
example* It might contain wins, ami if Si>, would he Interesting 
as another example of its date; but meanwhile its triuic»atecl rcm- 
oidal form and arrangement of graves, and of trilitlioiis, arii 
siifiicient to show that it was eoteraporary with M inning Low am! 
Stonehenge, or at all events not far from their date. 

In the same paper in which Mr* Eooke de>enbes tlie 
Hill tumulus he gives an account of an exeavatitm at a place 
called Aspatria, a little farther westward, and near Sl Bc'ch* Tie*} 
cleared aw’’ay a bairow about 90 feet in diameter, and at 0 h*d 
below the original surface of the ground found a cist in wliieli lay 
the skeleton of a man of gigantic stature. As he lay coxtemhal, 
he measured 7 feet from the head to the ankle. Hih feet were 
decayed and lotted off. At his side, neai the shouldei -blade, wan 
an iron sword 4 feet in length, the handle elegantly ornamented 
with inlaid siher flowers ; a gold fibula or buckh^ was also fimiid, 

with portions of the shield and 
his battle-axe. One of the most 
curious things foiiiul was the bit 
of a snaflle-bridle, which is so 
modtTU- looking that it would 
not excite iiifeiesf it set i,i on a 
stall in Se\en Dials. The main 
interest resides in its similaiity to that which Bfuktdey foiiiitl 
at Silbury Hill (woodcut No. 18, p. 81). lie cleaned and po!yi<,al 
his one carefully. Mr. Eooke had liis engravc‘d with all the rissi 
upon it, so, at first siglit, they are not so similar tis they are in 
reality. The fact of this one being found in an undoubtedly 



^ It probably may have betn a piece of iron pyiitos, and may Imvc b<»n nm4 for 
Btiikmg a light. 
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«ncit‘nt grave, takes away all ^rimd faeie improbability from the 
snggostod age of the other. Fiom its form, Stukeley’s appears 
tu bo the older of the two ; but we have no chronometnc scale 
for bridle-bits. 

All these things make this grave look as if it were very modern; 
but on the outside of the stones forming the cist were engraved a 
variety of figures which are of interest as a means of comparison 
with the Irish and Danish engravings we shall meet with here- 
after. They are not very artistically drawn, and are prabably 
worse engraved ; but it is easy to recognize the cross in the circle 



4l» Side Sf»ne, Aspatna C^t. 


Th^re are the concentric circles with dots in the centre and 
straight lines proceeding from them and other figures found on 
rocks and elsewhere, which antiquaries have hitherto been 
inclined to ascribe to a primaeval antiquity, but which this tomb 
would bring down at least to the Viking age— of which more 
hereafter. 

The circle of cists on Mule Hill, in the IJe of Man, are inte- 
resting from another cause ; for unfortunately they all have been 
laid bare and rifled before any antiquary took cognisance of them, 
and we have consequently nothing by which their date can be 
even guessed at. Their interest lies in their arrangement, wdiich is 
that of eight cists arranged in a circle, with, it would seem, others 
at right angles at certain intervals.^ From simple inspection it is 


^ * Archmilogia Cambriensis/ third 
series, vol xu p. 54. A fancy plan of 
Ito wane circle appears in the same 


volume, hut is utterly uiifciu&t worthy 
It IS repioduced by Waimg, *Mou’ &c. 
pi xlu 
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eyident tlmt those cists must at one time Innni iinoml willi 
earth. They mo not ilolmens ur anything th.it wtJiihl du fhr M‘lf- 



42 Malt IIiU, ol 

f^tantliiig inommieuts. If covered ^\i^h earth, they wtniltl foriii u 
circxihir nionud 45 feet in diameter iutcrually, and do foci acoH% 



0 10 20 30 40 sireeT 

43 Clicle uf Oists al Mule Hiil Kl» ol M lo 

to the foot of the outer slope, and, as far as one example eaa 
go, would tend to pro\e that the circular mlhiia at Avtdairj and 
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many other places was a place for the deposit of bodies. Except 
in the instance spoken of in describing the circle at Maiden, I am 
not aware of bodies haying been found in England under these 
ramparts ; but they have not been sought for. Of one thing we 
may feel certain, that nothing is unique in these matters, and that 
what occurred once, occurred frequently, and will no doubt be 
found when looked for. 

Another peculiaiity of this circle is worth observing. There are 
two gaps or openings in the circle opposite one another, as at 
Arbor Low and Penrith. One must not rely too much on this, 
as the gaps here may arise from the removal of cists ; but the 
coincidence is at least curious, and if we restored this monument 
in the sense just indicated, and could rely on that restoiation, 
the secret of the vallum surrounding Avebury and other similar 
monuments w^ould no longer be a mystery. To my mind it has 
not been so for many years past ; but though I dare not yet ask 
others to follow at once, I trust sufficient evidence has been accu- 
mulated m the preceding pages to render it probable that they 
were only continuous tumuli. 

7 \e circle or rather circles, on Burn Moor, near Wast Water, 
Cumberland, are described by Mr. Williams as consisting of a 100- 
foot circle, formed of forty-four stones, beyond which, at a distance 
of 25 feet is an outer circle of fourteen large stones. A niche or 
square enclosure on one side of the inner circle contains a 
cairn 25 feet in diameter, and within the circle are four others, 
irregularly spaced, and measuring 21 to 25 feet in diameter ; each 
like the circle itself, surrounded by fourteen stones. These, on 
being opened, were found to contain a rude chamber formed of 
five stones, in which \\eie lound remains of burnt bones, horns 
of stags, and other animals.^ 

One point of interest in this monument is, that it explains the 
existence of a similar square enclosure on one side of a well-known 
100-foot circle near Keswick. There is no sign of a cairn theie 
now; it may have been removed, as those at Salkeld were, or it 
may be that the body was inteired without this external indi- 
cation ; but that it lies, or lay, in this enclosure seems certain. The 


^ ‘ Piocoedingb of tho Soexoty of ni p. 2^5. 
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principal reason for referring to it here is that it is undoubtedly 
sepulchral. We shall find many examples equally so fiiitlier on, 
but it is well, in the meanwhile, to illustrate one which certainly 
was neither a temple nor place of assembly, and Avhioh contains, 
besides, several peculiarities to which we shall have occasion to 
advert hereafter. 
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44 Circles on Bum Moor, Cumberland 

It seems almost equally clear that the Boscawen circles, with 
which we close our illustrations of English circles for the present, 
were neither Temples nor Things. It is very difficult to see how 
any one could fancy that anything so confused as the centre of 
these circles is, could he a temple, still less a place of assembly. 
But Borlase, though generally admitting the sepulchral nature of 
the circles, maintains that this one was a temple, and describes the 
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position of the serving Druids and all the ceremonies down to 
the minutest particulars. The circles are small, the largest being 
only 75 feet in diameter, and the whole group only 200 feet across, 
neither are the stones by any means of imposing dimensions. 



45 


Boscawen 


CUcles 



rrom Borlase 


Another circumstance worthy of being noticed, is that there are 
detached stones in front of the principal circles. Interesting 
results might be obtained by excavating at their bases, as, for 
reasons above stated, it seems as if the principal interment might 
be fonnd at their feet. 


Dolmens* 

As stated aboye, England seems to be the native country of 
the great circles, no 100-metre circles having yet been found 
anywhere out of England, excepting, of course, that at Stennis. 
France, on the contrary, seems to be the native country of the 
dolmens. They exist there in numbers far beyond anything wo 
can show, and of dimensions exceeding anything we can boast 
of. In England proper, when we have enumerated Kit’s Ootty- 
liouse, the dolmen in Clatford Bottom, Wayland Smith’s Cave, 
that at Kollright, and one at Drewsteignton, in Devonshire, our 

M 
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list is nearly exhausted. There may be heaps of stones which 
seem dolmens, or something like them; and chambered tumuli, 
whose internal kistvaens, if exposed, might be entitled to rank 
with dolmens ; but, taking the word in its broad sense, it is difficult 
to carry our list beyond the half-dozen. 

In Cornwall the case is different. In the corner to the westward 
of Falmouth there are at least twice as many as in all England. 
In Wales, I think I could enumerate twice as many as in Corn- 
wall ; and in Anglesea^ there are certainly as many as in 
Cornwall, perhaps more ; and in the Isle of Man they are also 
numerous. It is difficult to he precise, as the same monument is, 
sometimes at least, recorded under two names ; but it is not an 
exaggeration to say that from fifty to sixty have been described, 
and most of them figured, as found in the West country, and I 
should not be surprised if an industrious statistician carried the 
number to 100, including, of course, many that are now ruinous. 

There are two points of view fiom which this geographical dis- 
tribution of English dolmens may be regarded. The first and 
most obvious would be to consider that they were erected by the 
Britons after they were driven into the mountain fastnesses of 
the West, first by the Eomans, and more completely afterwards by 
the Saxons. The other view would he that they are the work of a 
different race, who, we have every reason to believe, occupied the 
western country in the time of the Eomans. Tacitus is particu- 
larly explicit on this point. He divides the inhabitants of the 
country intothiee classes. The red-hairod Caledonians, resembling 
the Germans and inhabiting the north ; the Siliires, of dark 
complexion and cuiliiig liair, and whom he describes as living 
in that part of the country which is opposite Spain, and 
he suggests that the ancient Iberians crossed over and occupied 
these regions; and he then adds: “Those nearest to Gaul 
aie similar to the inhabitants of that country.”^ There is so 
much in the present aspect ot tlic people of this count] y to 
confirm this general classification that there seems very little 
reason for doubting its general correctness; and as all these 

^ The Hon W. C Stanley enumerates by name cut} -tour in Angle sea — 

‘ Archseologia Cambren&is,’ tomth seiies, vol i p 5S 

^ Taeitiis, ‘Alta Agiicolce,’ chap v 
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dolmens are fonnd in the country of the Silures it may be argued 
that they belong to them. If he had joined the Aqnitanians to 
Iberians he would probably have expressed more completely the 
whole facts of the case as we now know them. 

Admitting, however, this ethnographic view of the case to the 
fullest possible extent — which I am prepared to do, it still leaves 
the question of date wholly unsettled. It would be answered if we 
daied to assume that the Silures were driven from the fertile 
parts of the valley of the Severn, which we have reason to suppose 
they occupied in Agrieola’s time, to the mountain fastnesses, and 
that it was then only that they began to repeat in stone what 
previously they had only erected in earth. If this could be 
established, we should get both an ethnographical and a chrono- 
logical determination of no small value ; but of this we shall be 
better able to form an opinion after discussing the monuments 
of France. 

Meanwhile there is one point bearing upon the subject to which 
it may be as well to draw attention. In Wales and Anglesea, 
which we may assume to have been the country of the Silures 
or that to which they were driven, there are no circles, but only 
dolmens. In Cornwall, where the blood was certainly more mixed, 
there are both circles and dolmens, and the same is the case at 
the other extremity of the western district in the Isle of Man. 

If it is contended that, being nearer to Spain or Aquitaine 
than Wales, Cornwall must have been earliest and most exclusively 
inhabited by the dark race, the answer is, that though it may 
oiiginally have been so, the races in Cornwall had been mixed 
with Celtic and other blood before the age of the stone monu- 
ments ; while in the Isle of Man we shall probably see reason for 
believing that northern blood was infused into the veins of the 
people, at a very early age, when few, if any, monuments of this 
class existed, and certainly before all had been completed. 

Even a cursoiy examination of these West Coast dolmens would, 
I think, be sufficient to prove to any one that the theory that all 
uere originally covered with earthen mounds is utterly untenable. 
That such chambered graves as those at Uley in Gloucestershire,^ 


1 ‘feomeiset Aichfeo. Soc. Proceedings/ ym p* 51 

M 2 
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or Stoney Littletoii ia Soaiersetsliire/ were always iiitomlecl fci Im 
'BO covered np is clear enoiigla So wm tliis one at; Park Own, in 
tile peninsula of Gower, recently opened and described liy Sir 
John Lubbock? It is of the same type as tJley and Stoiicy 
Littleton, but has only four chamhers arranged on each side of tlie 



central passage. One of its most remarkable characteristics is 
J:ho beautiful masonry of the retaining walls on each side of the 
funnel-shaped passage leading to the cells. These are so carefully 
built that it is evident that they were meant to lie seen, and 
the entrance to be kept' open. Indeed, unless we fancy it was the 
monument of some fight, which there seems no reason for supposing, 


^ ‘ Ai'chaeologia/ xix. p. 43 et seqq. 

- ‘Journal of tlie Ethnological Society/ January, 1871, p. 410. 
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it is evident it must have been kept open till forty deaths had 
occurred in the family of the chief to which it served as sepulchre, 
as at least that number of bodies were found in the chambers, 
but in a dreadfully confused condition, as if the grave had 
been rifled before, but no implements or trace of metal were left 
to indicate even approximately its age. 

At Uley, in Gloucestershire, half way betw^een Berkeley and 
Tetbury, there is a tumulus which, in its internal arrangement, is 
very similar to that last described. The entrance is of the same 
form, and there are four side-ehamhers ; but those at Uley are 
grouped more artistically in the centre, instead of being separated 
by a passage, as at Park Own. Externally the differences ai-e 
more apparent ; the Gloucestershire example being oblong, or 
rather heart-shaped, while that in Gower is more circular in form. 
The Uley tumulus was first opened by a Mr. Baker, in 1821, but 
subsequently examined with great care by Dr. Thurnam ; and a 
very careful account, resulting, from, his own observation compared 
with the records of Mr. Baker’s, published by him in the ‘Archaeo- 
logical Journal.’^ The bodies in the chambers, which were 
numerous, had been disturbed and were lying in disorder, as at 
Park Own; but among them was found a vessel resembling a 
Eoman lachrymatory, and some pottery which may have been 
either Eomano-British or Mediaeval. There were also found 
some fragments of flint implements, apparently arrow-heads, and 
outside two stone axes — one of flint. Near the summit of the 
mound, exactly over the easternmost chamber, there had been 
another interment, and beside the skeleton were found three brass 
coins of the sons of Constantine the Great. 

On this evidence, Dr. Thurnam, with the approval probably of 
every antiquary in England, comes to the conclusion that the 
original erection of the chambered tumulus belongs to the long 
prehistoric past ; that the pottery, &c., were accidentally intro- 
duced; and that the coins belong to a secondary post-Eoinan 
interment. The only evidence for this being the presence of the 
flints above mentioned, and the assumptions based on them ; they 
having become articles of faith with antiquaries which it is rank 
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lieresy to disptite. As 1 Imye already stated, till some mm eaii 
slrow at wliat period fliat ceased to bo used in any piiilinilar 
locality, tHs erideiiee is worthless. With regard to tlie si^eoiidary 
intermeiits, it appears to be inconceimblo that, after the lapse 
of 500 or 600 years at least, and the civilizing itdkieiifo of the 
Eomaii occupation, any one should choose the top of one of 
the mounds of the long-forgotten pagan savages for a burying- 
place. If burying in barrows had been the fashion in filouecBter- 
shire, as it was on the wolds of Yorkshire or the downs of 
Wiltshire, something might be said in favour of such an hypo- 
thesis if we could also assume that the races had been undisturbed 
in the interval. But there are hardly half-a-dozeu tumuli in the 
whole county. They, like Uley, Rodmaiton,^ Stoney Littleton,® 
are all chambered tumuli of one class and apparently of one age. 
All too, it may he remarked, are close to Roman stations and 
surrounded by evidences of Roman occupation. 

In tlie previous pages we have already met with several 
instances of summit interments, as at Gib Hill, Minning Low, &c., 
which are certainly not secondary, and we have reason to suspect 
that more will be found when looked tor ; and the finding of 
Roman coins on or near the top of tumuli is too frequent to be acci- 
dental, and occurs even in Ireland, wheie the Romans never went. 

We shall have occasion to recur to this subject when speaking 
of the tomb of King Harald Hildetand at Letlii\i, and then 
propose to treat it more in detail ; but meanwhile it seems clear 
that the evidence of the coins and the pottery must be allowed to 
outweigh that of the flints ; and if thib is so, not only Uley but 
all the chamber-tumuli in Gloucestershire or Somerset belong 
either to the Roman o-Biitish, or rather to the post-Roman period 
of Biitish history. 

Another and even more intcicsting example of this class has 
recently been brought to light by the Hon. W. 0. Stanley, 
at Plas Kewydd, not far from the great dolmen represented 
on woodcut No. 50.^ It is a chamber or cist, o feet 8 inches 


^ ^ Pio. Soc Ant / second soiics, ii 
275. Tluunain, ^ Aiclioeologxa/ xhi 
217, 


“ * Aie3unoIc)j;>ia/ xi\ p la. 

‘ Aicliccolo^u Conljreii'siJs,’ loiirtji 
fame's vol 1 2> 51 set/q 
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wide by about 7 feet long, and covered by two slabs. Before 
being disturbed, the supporting slabs must have formed nearly 



perfect walls, thus distinguishing the cist from those standing on 
widely-spaced legs. Its piincipal point of interest, however, is the 



48 Liitiance to Dolmen, in. Tumulus, Plus 

widely-splayed avenue of stones leading up to it^ showing that it 
was almjs intended to be visited ; and still more curious are the 



IfIS . 

lidlea lliiil |iiere«*tl in ilie tkil tln^ miltimm* 

Tlie upper |:»ift of tlii^ slnli b im>w 'limken off, Inil. $0 iTiiit*li ri^ittiiiiia 
timt it 'ia m«j to see tlmt they were originally eirfiilnr iiiifl alanit- 
1(1 indies in cliameten Such holeit tire vPty frr‘t|iieiit 

in Eastern clolinens, and um alm> eomiin® in Cornwall and 
eisewhere •/ but wlial tbeir purpose may liiif e teen lias not 
been expliiinecL Fiirtlier on it may ks iitteii.ipti:ftL At preseiiil it 
is the relation of tliis form of cbamberecl tiiiniili t«> external 
dolmens tliat principally interests m. 


Almost all the so-ealled dolmens in the Channel Islands are of 
tins class. One 1ms already been given (wooden! No* 11),', and 
it may safely. be. asserted 'that; all chambers which were wains- 



49. Dolmen at Centre Ifan. From ‘ Arclia'ologia Canibrensis.’ 


coted with slabs, so as to form nearly perfect imlls, and all tha 
had complicated quasi-vaulted roofs were, or were intended to be 
covered with mounds — more especially those that had covered paS' 
sages leading to them. There is, however, a very wide distinetioi 
between these sepulchral chambers and sncli a monument as tliii 
at Pentre Ifon, in Pembrokeshire/'^ The top stone is so largi 
that it is said five persons on horseback have found shelter unde: 


^ For Eoclinarton, see ‘ Proceedings Soc. Ant’ 1. s. e, ; for Conusli, see paper E 
M. Brash, ‘ Gent. Mag./ 1864. 

- ‘ Arcliasologia Oambrcnsis/ third series, xi. p. 284. 
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it from a shower of rain. Even allowing that the horses were 
only Welsh ponies, men do not raise such masses and poise them 
on their points for the sake of hiding them again. Besides that, 
the supports do not and could not form a chamber. The earth 
would have fallen in on all sides, and the connexion between tbe 
roof and the floor been cut otf entirely, even before the whole was 
completed. Or, to take another example, that at Bias ISTewydd, 
on the shore of the Menai Strait. Here the cap stone is an 
enormous block, squared by art, supported on four stone legs, but 
with no pretence of forming a chamber. If the cap stone were 



50. Dolmen at Plas Newydd. From ‘ Arcbasolog'a Cambrensis/ 


merely intended as a roofing stone, one a third or fourth of its 
weight would have been equally serviceable and equally effective 
in an architectural point of view, if buried. The mode of archi- 
tectural expression which these Stone men best understood was 
the power of mass. At Stonehenge, at Avebury, and everywhere, 
as here, they sought to give dignity and expression by using 
the largest blocks they could transport or raise — and they were 
right; for, in spite, of their rudeness, they impress us now; but 
had they buried them in mounds, they neither would have 
impressed us non their contemporaries. 

As before mentioned, however, the great argument against the 
theory of their having been always covered up is the impossibilitj 
of accounting for the disappearance of the tumuli. If they hac 
been situated on fertile plains where the land was valuable foi 
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agrieiiltoal piitpose^?, it might he anmimiKl that ii rivili/f*i} pin^ple 
with highly eultivatcM'l anfiqtiamn tastes might hii'^e heeii at the 
trouble and expense of removing the tumuli tor flie sake of the 
land, and of preserving the dohnoiih fi>r their liistoi iiMl value. But 
that the rude peasantiy of Coruuall and Waits shoiilil ha'it^ done 
this is incoBceivahle, more especially as h) far tla^ gi mttr iiuiiiImu* of 
these monuments are situated on bleak raoorlantK of no agrii iiltiiral 
value whatever. Still moie mcoucei\ able is it Jhat they should hiu e 
done it so neatly and so carefully that no tmce of the mound can 
now be found either around the stones or in the neigiiboiiihooci 
If any history vere attached to ihem^ Western doliinm^, or 
any remains had been found under them vliicdi uould enable us 
to fix their dates, even approximately, or to ariange thcnn in 
any intelligible sequence, it might be worth while loeapitulating 
their names or illustiating their forms. Nothing of the sort, how- 
ever, has yet been attempted; and apparently no materials exist 
fiom which any such series could be elaboiated. 

Only one dolmen in Wales, so far as I knou, beais a name ; but 



it is the illustiious one of King Aitlinr. The dolmen bearing his 
name is situated m the peninsula of Gower, on the noithem slopes 
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of the bleak Bryn Cefn, about ten miles west from Swansea.^ It 
forms the centre of a very extensile group of monuments — eighty 
cairns, at least, are still to be counted in an area less than half a 
mile in length, by a quarter of a mile in width. These are mostly 
small, 12 to 15 feet in diameter; one, 20 feet across, was opened 
by Sir Gardner Wilkinson, but proved to contain no interment. 
The largest is 68 feet in diameter, but has not been opened. About 
350 feet from this is the dolmen. The cap stone is 14 feet 6 inches 
in length, 7 feet 5 inches in height, and 6 feet 8 inches in breadth 



•ji ‘Plan of Artliui’s Quoit 


even now, but a very large piece has been broken off, and now lies 
beside it, measuring upwards of 3 feet m thickness; and another 
piece seems to have been bioken off on the other end, so that when 
complete it must have weighed between 35 and 40 tons. It rested 
originally on ten or eleven upiight stones, two of which, howevei, 
have fallen, and only four now touch the cap stone. Sir Gardner 
is oi opinion that it once was covered with a tumulus ; but this 


^ The following paiticulais aie taken 
fiom a papei by Sii J. Gaidnci Wilkm- 
son, in tlie fiist volume, touxtii senes, of 
the * Aidiseologia Oambiensis,’ 1870 It 


IS not only the last, but the best clescnp- 
tion which I know, and, being from the 
pen of so accuiate an obscivei, I have 
idled on it exclusivdj 
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appeare very doiibtM. The blight Bioiiiiicl, hiit^keil up large' 
stones, that now sniTOiinds it, with a cliaineter of 111 to 74 ieet, 
seems an enclosure more like that of Jlob Ifiirnt's House (woocleiit 
No- 53) than the remains of a tximiilns, and till some tiirtlier 
evidence is adduced, we must be allowed to doubt whether any cap 



53. Hob Hurst’s House, oti Baslow Moor, Derbyshire From a dravi mg by Thomas Bateman 


stone on legs was ever so treated. Sir Gardner traced, doubtfully, 
an avenue, of which, however, only five stones now remain, ex- 
tending to about 500 feet in a direction that would have passed 
the dolmen on the north, as that at Shap did the circle at its 
front, or the lines at Merivale Bridge, the circle still found there ; 
Sir Gardner also points out some small circular enclosures, which, 
from the analogy of those found on Daitmoor, he assumes to be 
hut-circles. 2:^2^ 

What, then, is this group of monuments ? Sir Gardner assumes 
that it is a cemetery of the ancient Britons ; but, if so, why ai<^ 
not other cemeteries found in the fertile valleys and plains in South 
Wales ? Why did they choose one of the barest and bleakest hill- 
sides, and one farthest removed from their habitations as a place in 
which to bniy theii dead? Why did they not, like the inhabitants 
of Salisbury Plain, disperse their giaves pietty orjnally ovir an area 
of 30 miles by 10 ? Why ciowd them into less than liah-ii-nok* ? 
Without 1 everting to my previous suggestion of a battle-field, I do 
not see how these questions can be answered ; and il so, I do not 
think we have far to go to look for its name ? As hinted aboi e, 
Arthur’s eighth battle must have been fought in Wales. The 
name of the place is wiitten Guin (Gwyn), Giimon, Guinnoii, 
Gnnnion,^ which ceitainly is Welsh; and when \ie find it imme- 


^ ‘ Toe Ycfu’s’ Diggings/ p 87 . 


- Dai 0 out suggi Ht ? 
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diately preceding the battle of Caerleon on the Usk^ and the prin- 
cipal monuinent still bearing Arthur’s name^ we may fairly, I think, 
adopt the suggestion till, at least, a better is offered. 

Be this as it may, I think all antiquaries will agree with Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson in assuming that this is the stone of Cetti^ 
mentioned in the Welsh triads. ^ The Sith Triad ^ speaks of the Oor 
of Emmiys in Oaer Caradawg (another name for Salisbury), and 
the 88th of the three mighty achievements of the Isle of Britain, 
the raising of the stone of Cetti, the building of the work of Emmrys, 
and the heaping of the pile of Cy vragnon.^ The work of Emmrys 
(Ambrosius) is generally admitted to be Stonehenge. If this is 
tlie stone of Cetti, which I see no reason for doubting, it only 
remains to identify the third. Most antiquaries suggest Silbury 
Hill ; and, if I am correct in placing these three monuments so 
near one another in date, this seems also extremely probable, and 
so far as it goes, is a satisfactoiy confirmation of what has been 
advanced above from other sources. 

From my ignorance of the Welsh language I am not in a 
position to say what amount of leliance should be placed in the 
evidence of these triads. But Herbert and other competent 
scholars consider it undoubted that Emmrys is Ambrosius, and 
the ^ Work ’ referred to ceitainly Stonehenge. If this is so, it 
fixes its date beyond question, and as the other two are mentioned 
in the same bieath it is probable they were not distant in date. 
All this may be, I believe certainly is so, but the circumstantial 
evidence adduced above seems to me so much clearer and so 
much more to be lelied upon, that it derives very little additional 
force irom the utteiance of the Welsh bards. It is, however, no 
doubt satisfactoiy that their evidence coincides with everything 
that lias been bi ought foiward* above, as heaiing directly or 
indirectly on their age or use. 

Befoie proceeding, it may be as well to reveit for one moment 
to Hob Huist’s House. It is quoted here to show how a tumulus, 
with a dolmen on the top of it, may be connected with a low ram- 


I Is tins the same ’^oicl as ‘^Ootty” as apphed to Kits Ootty-hoiiae, m Kent? 
It looks Yiij like it — Ooity ^ Herbert, ‘Cyclops Ohiistianns/ p 35 
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part so as not to conceal it, exactly, I believe, as is the ease with 
Arthn/s Quoit. But the name of the place where it is situated 
may afford a hint which may lead to something hei'eafter. It will 
be recollected that Arthur's sixth battle was fought super flumen 
quod vocatur Bassas.” This mound is situated on Moor, 

the Low being merely the jiame of the mound iisdf. Those 
nominal similarities are too treacherous to be relied upon; but 
the more the whole group is looked at the more does it appear 
that there are coincidences of name, or form, or purpose, between 
those monuments here called Arthurian, which cannot all be 
accidental. Individually they may not be able to resist hostile 
criticism, hut in their cumulative form they appear to me to make 
up a very strong case indeed. 

If any of the other dolmens in the West had even so good a title 
to a date as Arthur's Quoit, it might be possible to arrange them 
in a series ; but as none have even traditional dates, all we can 
now do is to suggest that the dolmen at Bias Newydd (woodcut 
No. 50) is of about the same age as Arthur’s Stone : perhaps 
something more modern, as it is more carefully squared ; but this 
may arise from the one being a battle-stone, the other a peaceful 
sepulchre. In like manner it would seem that such an exaggerated 
form as Pentre Ifan (woodcut No. 49) is a tour deforce ” of a still 
more modern date ; and if we could get one certainly older than 
any of these, a tentative scheme could be constructed which might 
lead us to satisfactory results. 

I by no means despair of being able eventually to construct such 
a scheme of classification, and, even before this Work is conduded, 
to male it toleiably clear that the thing is possible, and then il 
will only remain, if one or two fixed or probable dates (*an be 
asceitained, to biing the vhole within the range of historical 
investigation. 
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It ib probable, after all, that it is fiom tlie Irish atinals that the 
greatest amount of light will be thrown on the history and uses of 
the Megalithic monuments. Indeed, had not Lord Melbouime’s 
Ministry in 1839, in a fit of ill-timed parsimony, abolished the 
Historical Commission attached to the Irish Oidnance Survey, we 
should not now be groping in the dark. Had they even retained 
the services of Dr. Petrie till the time of his death, he would have 
left yery little to be desired in this respect. But nothing of the sort 
was done. The fiat went forth. All the documents and informa- 
tion collected during fourteen years’ labour by a most competent 
staff of explorers were cast aside — -all the members dismissed on 
the shoitest possible notice, and our knowledge of the ancient 
history and antiquities of Ireland thrown back half a century, 
at least.^ 

Meanwhile, however, a ceitain. number of the best works of the 
Irish annalists have been carefully translated and edited by John 
O'Duiiovan and others, and are sufficient to enable any one not 
acquainted with Irish to check the wild speculations. of antiquaries 
of the Yallancy and O’Biien class, and also to form an opinion on 
the Millie of the annals themselves, though hardly yet sufficient to 
enable a stranger to construct a reliable scheme of chronology or 
history out of the heterogeneous materials presented to Mm. We 
must wait till some second Petrie shall arise, who shall possess a 
sufficient knowledge of the Irish language and literature, without 
losing his Haxoii coolness of judgment, before we can hope to 
possess a reliable and consecutive account of ancient Ireland. 


^ Stolkes, ^ Life of Fetne / London, 1868, p 99 et seqq. 
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When this is done, it will probably be foimil that tlie Irkli 
possess a more copious literature, illustrative of the eocene period 
of their early history, than almost any other country of Europe, 
Ireland may also boast that, never having been conquered by 
the Eomans, she retained her native forms, and the people their 
native customs and fashions, uninteiTuptod and uniniiuenced by 
Homan civilization, for a longer time than the other countries of 
Europe which were subjected to its sway. 

As most important and instructive parts of the Iiish annals, it 
is proposed first to treat of those pasw^ages deseiiptive of the two 
battles of Moytura^ (Magh Tuireadh), both of which occurred 
within a period of a veiy tew years. A description of the fields 
on which they were fought will probably be sufficdent to set at 
rest the question as to the uses of cairns and circles; and if we 
can arrive at an approximative date, it will go far to clear up the 
difficulties in understanding the age of the most important Iiibh 
antiquities. 

The narrative which contains an account of the battle of Bouthern 
Moytuia, or Moytura Cong, is well known to Irish antiquaries. 
It has not jet been published, but a translation from a MS. in 
Tiinity College, Dublin, was made by John 0’Dono\an tor the 
Ordnance Survey, and was obtained fiom their lecords aboie 
alluded to by Sir William Wilde. Ho went over the battle-thdd 
lepeatedly with the MS. in his hand, and has published a detailed 
account of it, with sufficient extiacts to make the w hole intelligible/ 
The story is briefly this: — At a certain period of Insh historj a 
colony of Firlolgs, or Belgm, as they are usually called by Irish 
antiquaries, settled in Iieland, dispossessing the Fomonaiis, who 
aie said to have come fiom Afiica. After possc'^sing tlu^ country 


^ In tlie following pages it i-s pioposcd 
to follow the popnlai and pionounceable 
speUing of Iiisli piopei names One 
half of the difficulty of following the 
Irish annals is the iiafamiliai and un- 
couth mode in which piopei names are 
spelt, and winch we leain, from Eugene 
O’Curiys lectuies, ne^er lepiesents the 
mode m which they aie pionouiiced 
In a learned work intended foi Irish 
scholars, like the ‘Annals of the l^our 


the stK ntila uumU of h|)^ihng 
IS, of coiusi tlie onh mu that uniM he 
adopted, but in such a as tliw it 

'v^oiild lie onlj u^.de^s and prtjUfliiial 

pedanti} 

“ ‘Lough CornI), ite SlnwH aiifl 
Islinds' Dublin, Ihbl, bir William 
pcssGbfaCs a icHidencc on tin liatflt-hcM, 
>Ylior( I hotopiUbly cittf itaiiiwl for 
some dajs whin I that iicigh- 

Iximhood laht \ « ar 
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for tliirty-seven. years, they were iB their turn attacked by a colony 
of Tuatha de Dananns coming ft om the north, said to be of the same 
race and speaking a tongue mutually intelligible. On healing of 
the arrival of these stiangers, theMibolgs advanced from the plains 
of Meath as far as Cong, situated between Lough Corrib and Lough 
Mask, where the fiist battle was fought, and, after being fiercely 
contested for four days, was decided in favour of the invadeis,^ 

The second battle v as fought seven years aftervtards, near Sligo’ 
under circumstances which vill be detailed more fully below, 
and resulted equally in favour of the Tuatha de Dananiis, and 
they in consequence obtained possession of the countiy, which, 
according to the Four Masteis, they held for 197 yeaxs^ 

The field on which the foui-clays’ battle of Southeni Moytuia 
was fought extends fiom five to six miles noith and south. Near 
the centie of the space, and nearly opposite the village of Cong, 
is a group of five stone circles, one of which, 54 feet in diameter, 
is represented in the annexed woodcut (No. 54). Another, very 



51 Cilcle on Battle-field of Southern Moytura Xrom Sir W Wilde 


Similar, is close by; and a third, laiger but partially mined, is 
within a lew yaids of the first. The other two can only now he 
traced, and tvo more aie said to have existed close by, but have 
entirely disappeared. On other parts of the battle-field there are 
six or se\en large cairns of stone, all of them more or less ruined, 


^ These, and all the paiticulais of the | fore, he specially refer led to 
battle of South Moytura, arc taken from I ® ‘ Annals of the Four blasters/ tians- 
the eighth chaptei of Sii W Whldc s | lated by J O’Donovan/ i p 23 
book, pp 211-218, and need not, thcrc- 

N 
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tile stones haYing been used to build dykes^ with which every 
field is surrounded in this country ; but none of them have been 
scientifically explored. One is repi'esented (woodcut No. 55). Sir 
W. Wilde has identified all of these as connected with incidents 
in the battle, and there seems no reason to doubt liis conclusions. 
The most interesting, however, is one connected with an incident 
in the battle, which is worth relating, as illustrating the manner 
in which the monuments corroborate the history. On tlie morning 
of the second day of the battle, King Eocliy retired to a well to 
refresh himself with a bath, when three of his enemies looking 
down, recognised him and demanded his surrender. While he 



55, Cairn on Battle-field of. Southern Uroytuni. 


was parleying with them, they were attacked by his servant 
and killed; hut the servant died immediately afterwards of his 
wounds, and, as the story goes, was interred with all honours in 
a cairn close by. In the narrative it is said that the well wliere 
the king had so narrow an escape is the only open one in tins 
neighbourhood. It is so to the present day ; for the iKiCuliarity of 
the country is, that the waters from Lough Mask do not flow into 
Lough Corrib by channels on the surface, hut entirely ti t rough 
chasms in the rock underground, and it is only when a crack in 
the rock opens into one of these that the water is accessilile. The 
well in question is the only one of these for some distance in 
which the water is approached by steps partly cut in the rock, 
partly constructed. Close by is a cairn (woodcut No. 5CI), called 
to this day the " Cairn of the One Man.” It was opened by Sir 
W. Wilde, and in its chamber was found one urn, which is noiy, 
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deposited in tlie Museum of tlie Boyal Academy at DuUiii, the 
excavatioB thus confirming the narrative in the most satisfactory 
manner. ■ 

The battle took place on Midsummer day. The Firbolgs were 



66. The Cairn of the “One Man,” Moytura. 


defeated with great slaughter, and their king, who left the battle- 
field with a body-guard of 100 brave men in search of water td 
allay his burning thirst, was followed by a party of 150 men, led 
by the three sons of Keme^lh, who pursued him all the way to 


the strand, called Traigh 
Eothaile, near Ballysadare, in 
the county of Sligo. Here 
a fierce combat ensued, 'and 
King Eochy (Eochaidh) fell, 
as well as the leaders on the 
other side, the three sons of 
Kemedb.”^ A cairn is still 
pointed out on a promontory 
jutting into the bay, about a 
mile north-west of the village 
of Ballysadare, which is said 
, to have been erected over 



Urn in the Cairn of the “ One Man,” Moytura. 


tlie remains of the king, and bones are also said to have been founc 


between Mgli and low water on the strand beneath, supposed t( 


be those of the combatants who fell in the final struggle. I 


Eugene O'Ciirry’s ‘Matexiak for Aiicient Irifeli HistCry,’ p. 246. 
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may be otberwise, but there is a consistency between tlie narrative 
and the monuments on tlie spot which can hardly be aeeidentah 
and which it will be very difficult to explain except in the 
assumption that they refer to the same events. 

In fact, it would be difficult to conceive anything more satis- 
factory and confirmatory of the record than the inonuinc'nts on the 
plain ; and no one, I fancy, could go over the field nith Rir William’s 
book in his hand, without feeling the importance of his identifi- 
cations* Of course it may be suggested that the book was written 
by some one familiar with the spot, to suit tlie localities. The 
probability, however, of this having been done before the ninth 
century, and done so soberly and so well, is very remote, and the 
guess that but one urn would be found in the cairn of the One 
Man,” is a greater piece of luck than could reasonably Ik^ expccteti 
Even, however, if the hook was written to suit the hK^aliticB. it 
will not invalidate the fact that a great battle was fought on this 
spot, and that these cairns and these circles mark the graves of 
those who fell in the fight. 

The collection, of monuments on the battle-field of X<u’thern 
Moytura is even more interesting than that on Moytura CV)ng, and 
almost jubtified the assertion of Petrie ^Hhat, excepting tin' monu- 
ments at Carnac, in Brittany, it is, even in its pn^sent state of 
ruin, the largest assemblage of the kind hitherto discovered in the 
world,” ^ They have also this advantage, that the principal group, 
consisting of some sixty or seventy monuments, are situated on 
an elevated table-land, and in an area extending not more than 
a mile in one direction, and about half a mile in another. The 
country, too, is much less stony than about Cong, so that the 
monuments stand out better and have a mori^ imponing look 
Petrie examined and described sixty-four monuments as situatf'd 
in or around this space, and came to the conclusion that cn-iginally 
there could not have been less than 200.^ My impression is that 
there may have been 100, but hardly more, though, of (*ourse, this 
is only a guess, and the destruction of them is going on so rapidly 
that he may be right after all. 

In the space above described almost every variety of Megalitbic. 


StokQs, ^ Life of Petiic,' p 2r>.B. 


- I e || 212 , 
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art is to be found. There are stone cairns, with dolmens in their 
inteiiors— dolmens standing alone, but which have been evidently 
always exposed; dolmens 
with single circles ; others 
with two or three circles of 
stones around them; and 
circles without dolmens or 
anything else in the centres. 

--The only form we miss is 
the avenue. ISTothing of the 
sort can now, at least, be 
traced, nor does it seem 
that any of the circles 
possessed such appendages. 

The annexed woodcut 
(No, 58) will explain the 
disposition of the principal 
group. It is taken from 
the Ordnance Survey, and 
is perfectly correct as far 
as it goes, but being only 
on the 6-ineh scale, is too 
small to show the form 
of the monuments^ In 
the centre is, or rather 
was, a great cairn, called 
Listoghil It is marked by 
Petrie as No, 51, but havin; 
the neighbourhood, it is now so mined that it is difficult to make 



Battle-field of Nortliern Moytuia. 
Scale 6 mcfies to 1 mile. 


for years been used as a quarry for 
so mined that it is difficult to make 
out either its plan or dimensions. Petrie says it is 150 feet in 


^ I regrtt vc*iy miicb that the fctate of 
my licaltb, and otliti circnmbtanccs, pic- 
vented my mapping and diav^mg tliese i 
icinains, bat 1 liope some competent j 
person will midt^rtako the task bekne ! 
long. Carrowmore Is more ca&ily acces- 
Bible than Caroae. The Inns at Sligo 
are better than those* at Anray, the 
remains are wndiin three miles ot the 


town, and the scenery near Sligo is 
far more bcautdul than that of the 
hloibihan ; yet hundreds of oni conntiy- 
men lush annuahy to the Vxcncli mega- 
liths, and bung home sketch-books lull 
of views and measniements, but no one 
thinks of the Irish moniiment&, and no 
of them e\ist that axe m any way 
aeecbsihle to the x>nblic. 
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diameter; I made it 120. It was smTOUiided by a circle of great 
stones, within which was the cairn, originally, probably, 10 or 50 feet 
high. All this has been removed to such an extent as to expose 
the kistvaen or dolmen in its centre. Its cap stone is 10 feet 
square and 2 feet thick, and is of limestone, as are its supports. 
All the other moiinments are composed of granite boulders. 

Those who first opened it assert that they found nothing within 
but burnt wood and human bones. The half-caleined bones of 
horses and other animals were and are still found in this caiiii^ 


in great quantities’" (Petrie, p. 250). In a note it is said that a large 
spear-head of stone (flint?) was also found in this caiin. 

The annexed woodcut (No. 59) will give an idea of tlic gcmnul 
disposition of a ciicle numbered 27 hy Petrie.^ It is of about the 

medium size, being 00 feet 
.« ^ dianioter* Tlie general di- 

^ 3 ^ ^ m ensioBS of t h<* ci i ides are 1 0, 

^ ^ ^ CO, 80, and one (No. 4C) is 120 

feet in diamettr. The outer 
^ ^ .S) ^ ciude of No. 27 is composed of 

i I ^ laige stones, a\eraging C fc'ct 

I ^ ^ height, and some 20 feet 

, s ® f I mcdrcmnferen<*e. Inside this 

^ ^ ^ circle of smaller ntmics, 

^ ^ ~ ^ nearly obliterated ly the 

^ ccsitre k a 

^ threc-chambeiod didmeiL oi 

^0 ,0 0 4 , ^ which filteeu st ernes stiil 

53 Sketch plan of Circle 27, Noitlievn Mo\tuu rcinahl ; blit all flit* Cap 

stones, iveept that ol ilu» 
central inner chamber, aie gone, and that now standb on its edge* 
in iioiit of its support. 

Thegeneial appeaianceof this circle will be umiei>tood fiom the 
annexed view (woodcut No. 60), takenlroni a photogiaph. It does 
not, howevei, do justice to its appearance, as the (*<imeui was phu*ed 
too low and does not look into the circle, a> tln‘ f\e doe*^. In flit* 


53 Sketch plan of Circle 27, Noithevn Mo\tuu 


^ It IS mifortimaHy only <m lyo- stoius outsnlt, thiit l««ik Iiks tlic riiili. 
sketch, hiuneUly taken, and Uuia not to me nth ol the fiteriito, I toko to inaric 
he implicitly depended upon The two ouh an rxkrmtl intc^mHUi 
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distance is seen tlie hill, called Knock na Rea, surmounted by the 
so-called Cairn of Queen Meave, of whicli more hereafter. 



60 View of Circle 21 ISTortliem Moytura Tiom a pliotograpb 


Another of these circles, No. 7, is thus described by Petrie: — 
This circle, with its cromlech, are perfect. Its diameter is 37 feet, 
and the number of stories thirty-two. The cromlech is about 8 feet 
high, the table-stone resting on six stones of great magnitude: it 
is 9 feet long and 23 feet in circumference.’’ Its general appear- 
ance will be seen in the annexed \iew from a photograph (woodcut 



61 I\>lracri \\ilh Cud "No T Xoit'hf'rii Moytiin Fiom a pliotograpb 


No. 61) ; though this, as in the last instance, is far from doing justice 
to its appearance.^ 

No. 37 is debcribed by Dr. Petrie (p. 248) as a triple circle. The 
inner one 40 feet in diameter. The second of twelve large stones, 
<md of 80 feet, the third as a circle of 120 feet in diameter. The 
croiiileac is of the smallest size, not moie than 4 feet in height. 
The eii cumferenee of the stone table is 16 feet, and it rests on 
five supporters.’’ 


^ Tlif'rtfs othn j Skater, 2G, tasfcle-shcet, Sligo, i,\bo 

giaplw of'tlv fic kl mic! l<K*alitu 'S IK ar it, ! execute cl m\ coTYmH'^sKm koik clicapl) 
\cere spiral!} fm mv h-s ^\r A j autl mtclligoiitU 
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Excavations were made into almost all these monuments either 
by Mr.Walker, the proprietor of the ground, or by Dr. Petrie, and, 
with scarcely one exception, they yielded evidence of sepuhdiral 
uses. Either human bones were found or nrns containing ashes. 
No iron, apparently, was found in any. A bronze sword is said to 
have been found, forty years ago, in 63 ; but generally there was 
nothing but implements of bone or stone. At the time Petrie 
wrote (1837) these were not valued, or classified, as they have 
since been : so we cannot draw any inference from them as to 
the age of the monuments, and no collection, that I am aware of, 
exists in w'hieh these finds ” are now accessible. " Indeed, I am 
afraid that Petrie and those who worked with him were too little 
aware of the importance of these material points of evidence, 
to be careful either to collect or to describe the contents of these 
graves; and as all or neaily all have been opened, that source 
of information may be cut off for ever. 

Besides these monuments on the battle-field, there are two 
others, situated nearly equi-distant from it, and which scorn to 
belong to the same group ; one known as the Tomb of Misgan 
Meave, the celebrated Queen of Connaught, who lived apparently 
contemporaneously with Caesar Augustus, or rather, as the annal- 
ists insist, with Jesus Christ;^ though, according to the more 
accurate Tigliernach, her death occurred in the 7th year of Ves- 
pasian, in A.D. 75.^ It is situated on the top of a high hill 
known as Knock na Eea (woodcut No. 60), at a distance of 
two miles westward from the battle-field. It was described by the 
Et. Hon. William Burton, in 1779, as an enormous heap of small 
stones, and is of an oval figure, 650 feet in circumference at the 
base, 79 feet slope on one side and 67 feet on the other. The area 
on the top is 100 feet in its longest diameter and 85 feet in its 
shortest. When Petrie visited it in 1837, it \\as only 590 feet in 
circumference, and the longest diameter on the top only 80 ieet. 
It had in the interval, in fact, been used as a quarry ; and I havt* 
no doubt but that the flat top originally measuied the usual 
100 feet, and was circular. ‘‘Around its base,” says Petrie, “arc 


^ O’Cairy’s ‘ Mateiials lor Ancient Iiisli History/ Appendix xw. p. 41. 
“jUraba Begnia occiba est a Fuiba dio filio Ooncoban 7 VtspaBiauo, ’ ii, p 2J. 
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the remains of many sepulchral monuments of lesser importance. 
Consisting of groups of large stones forming circular or oval 
enclosures. A careful excavation within these tombs by Mr. 
Walker resulted in the discovery not only of human interments^ 
but also of several rude ornaments and implements of stone of a 
similar character to those usually found in sepulchres of this class 
in Ireland, and which, being unaccompanied by any others of a 
metallic nature, identify this group of monuments as of contem- 
-^--peraneous age with those of Carrowmore, among which no iron 
remains are known to have been discovered, and mark them as 
belonging to any period of semi-civilized society in Ireland.’" ^ 
From their situation, it seems hardly possible to doubt that 
these smaller tombs are contemporaneous with or subsequent to 
the Great Cairn ; and if this really were the tomb of Queen 
Meave, it would throw some light on our subject. The great 
cairn has not, however, been dug into yet ; and till that is done 
the ownership of the tomb cannot be definitely fixed. There are 
several reasons, however, for doubting the tradition. In the first 
place, we have the direct testimony of a commentary written by 
Moelmuiri, that Meave (Meahbh) was buried at Eathcroglian, 
which was the proper burying-place of her race; ‘^her body 
having been removed by her people from Fert Medlibha ; for they 
deemed it more honourable to have her interred at Oruachan.”^ 
As the Book of the Cemeteries confirms this, there seems no 
good reason for doubting the fact, though she may have first 
been laid in this neighbourhood, which may have given rise to 
the tradition. 

If, on the other hand, we may trust Beowulf s description of a 
waiTior s grave, as it was understood in the 5th century, no tomb in 
these islands would answer more perfectly to his ideal than the 
Cairn on Knock na Eea : — 

“ Then wrought 
The people of the Westerns 
A mound over the sea. 

It was high and broad, 

By the sea-farmg man 
Q'o he seen afar.” 


Stokes, ' liite of Petiie,’ p 256. 


Petne^s ‘ Bound Towtis,’ p. 107. 
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That Jt.li Irish queen should be buried on a moimtaiii-top 0 ¥er- 
lookiiig the Western Ocean seems most improbable, and is opposed 
to the evidence we have; but that a Viking warrior should be so 
buried, overlooking the sea and a battle-field, seems natural; but 
who he may have been is for future investigators to discover. 

The other cairn is situated just two miles eastward from the 
battle-field, on an eminence overlooking Loch Gill. It is less in 
height than the so-called Queens Tomb, but the top is nearly 
perfect, and lias a curious saucer-like depression, as nearly as can 7 
be measured, 100 feet in diameter. It has never been dug into, 
nor, so far as I could learn, does any tradition attach to it. 

The history of the Battle of Nortliern Moytura, as told in the 
Irish Annals, is briefly as follows d — 

Nuada, who was king of the Tuatha de Dananns when the battle 
of Southern Moytura was fought, lost his arm in the fight. This, 
however, some skilled artificers whom he had with him skilfully 
replaced by one made of silver ; so that he was always afterwards 
known as Nuada of the Silver Hand. Whether from this cause 
or some other not explained, he resigned the chief sovereignty to 
Breas, who, though a Bonioriaii by birth, held a chief command 
in the Tuatha de Danann army. Owing to his penurious habits 
and domineering disposition, Breas soon rendered himself very 
unpopular wdtli the nobles of his Court; and, at a time when 
the discontent was at its height, a ceitain poet and satirist, 
Cairbxe, the son of the poetess Etan, arrived at his Court He 
was floated by the king in so shabby a manner and with such dis- 
lespect, that he left it in disgust ; but, before doing so, lie wrote 
and published so stinging a satire against the king, as to sed the 
blood of the nobles boiling with indignation, and they insibted on 
his ic&igning the power he had held for seven yeais. this 

call the regent reluctantly acceded ; and, liaving held a council 
with his mother, they both determined to retire to the Court of 
his father Elatha, at this time the gieat chief of Fomorian pirates, 
or Sea Kings, who then swarmed through all the German Ocean 
and ruled over the Shetland Islands and the Hebrides.” 


’ It wiU be found at ruoie length m K O’Ciurj-’s ‘ Matcnals hn Ancient Imli 
Ili&toir/ cr 247^250 
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Elatha agreed to provide his son with a fleet to conquer 
Ireland for himself from the Tuatha de Danann, if he could; and 
for this purpose collected all the men and ships lying from Scan- 
dinavia westwards for the intended invasion, the chief command 
being entrusted to Balor of the Evil Eye, conjointly with Breas. 
Having landed near Sligo, they pitched their tents on the spot— 
Carrowmore — ^where the battle was afterwards fought 

Here they were attacked by Nuada of the Silver Hand, accom- 
—panied by the great Daghda, who had taken a prominent part in 
the previous battle, and other chiefs of note. The battle took 
place on the last day of October, and is eloquently described. The 
Foinorians were defeated, and their chief men killed. King 
Nuada was slain by Balor of the Evil Eye, but Balor himself fell 
soon after by a stone flung at him by Lug his grandson by his 
daughter Eithlenn. 

After an interval of forty years, according to the ^Annals of the 
Four Masters,’ the Daghda succeeded to the vacant throne, and 
reigned eighty years.^ 

From the above abstract — all the important passages of which 
are in the exact words of the translation — it is evident that the 
author of the tract considered the Fomorians and the Tuatha d@ 
Danann as the same people, or at least as two tribes of the same 
race, tlie chiefs of which were closely united to one another by 
intermarriage. He also identifies them with the Scandinavian. 
Vikings, who played so important a part in Irish history down to 
the Battle of Clontarf, which happened in 1014. 

This may at first sight seem very improbable. We must not, 
however, forget the celebrated lines of Claudian.^ ]\Iaduerunt 


^ It was, acc<'>rdmg to tlie same autlio- 
iitics, diiimg this interval that Liigh, 
the then leigning hing, established the 
fail at Tailtean, in commemoration of 
Ins foster-mothei, the daughter of Magh 
Mur, king of Spain,” “ This fan,” adds 
Di O’Donovan, “continued famous down 
to the time of Eodeiio O’ Conor, last 
monaich of Ireland , and the traditions 
of it are still so vivid, that Telltown was 
till recently resoited to by the men of 
:Meath for hurling, wiesthng, and manly 
sports” It wouhl he a wondciful in- 


stance ol the stability of lush institu- 
tions if a fan, established in a miserable 
inland village eighteen centuries before 
Christ, should tlounsh through the 
middle ages, and haidly now bo ivtuict ! 
It may have heou established about the 
Ohiibtian eia, but ccitainly not before, 
and thus becomes anothoi piece of evi- 
dence as to the date of the events we 
are desciibing—‘ Annals of the I’oui 
Masters,’ p 23 

® 'Moil Hiht But’ xoviii 
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Saxone fiiso Orcades: incaltiit Pictoram sangdiiie : Hfatoniiii 
cumulos flevit glacialis Icrne.” This, it itmy be said, was miitmi 
three or even four centuries after the events of which lire now 
speaking ; but it was also written five centuries before the Ni^rthmeii 
are generally supposed to have occupied the Orkneys or to Imvo 
interfered in the affairs of Irelanclj and does point to an earlier 
state of affairs, though how much anterior to the poet’s time there 
is nothing to show. 

It has been frequently proposed to identify the Dananns with the 
Danes, from the similarity of their names. Till I visited Sligo, I 
confess I always looked on this as one of those random guesses from 
identity of mere sound which are generally very deceptive in investi- 
gations of this sort. The monuments, however, on the battle-field 
correspond so nearly to those figured by Madsen in his ^ Antiquitcs 
prehistoriques dii Danemark,’ ^ and their disposition is so similar to 
that of the Braavalla fold ^ and other battle-fields in Scandinavia, 
that it will now require very strong evidence to the contrary to 
disprove an obvious and intimate connection between tliem. 

In concluding liis account of the battle, Mr. O’Ourry adch: 
‘‘ Cormac Mac Culliiian, in his celebrated Glossary, quotes this 
tract in illustration of the word Nes ; so that so early as the ninth 
century it was looked npon by him as a very ancient historic 
composition of authority.” ^ If this is so, there seems no good 
reason for doubting his having spoken of events and things 
perfectly within his competence, and so we may consider the 
account above given as historical till at least some good cause is 
shown to the contrary. 

It now only remains to try and find out if any means exist by 
which the dates of these two battles of Moytura can be fixed with 
anything like certainty. If w'e turn to the ^ Annals of tlie Four 
Masters/ which is the favourite authority with Irish antiqtiurk^s, 
we get a startling answer at once. The battle of Moytura Cong, 
according to them, took place in the year of tlie world and 
the second battle twenty-seven years afterwards.^ The twenty is 


^ Madsen, ‘Antiquites preliistoriques 
du Danemark.^ Copenliagen, 1869. 

^ Bjoborg Bamlingar fex Noidens Eor- 
nalskaxe,’ i. p. 1^* 


® ‘Materials for Ancient Irisk His- 

toiy/ p. 21)0. 

‘ Annals of tlio Fonr Masters/ trans^ 
lated by J. O^Donovan, i. p. 21 . 
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a gratuitous iuterpolation. TMs is equivalent to 1896 and 1869 
years before Christ. Alphabetical writing was not;^ as wo shall 
presently see, introduced into Ireland till after the Christian 
Era, the idea therefore that the details of these two battles should 
have been preserved orally during 2000 years, and all the inter- 
mediate events forgotten, is simply ridiculous. The truth of the 
matter seems to be that the "Four Masters,’ like truly patriotic 
Irishmen in the middle of the seventeenth century, thought it 
“-necessary for the honour of their country to carry back its history 
to the Flood at least. As the country at the time of the Tuatha 
de Dananns was divided into five kingdoms,^ and at other times 
into twenty-five, they had an abundance of names of chiefs at their 
disposal, and instead of treating them as cotemporary, they wrote 
them out consecutively, till they reached back to Oeasair — not 
Julius — but a granddaughter of Noah, who came to Ireland forty 
days before the Flood, with fifty girls and three men, who conse- 
quently escaped the fate of the rest of mankind, and peopled the 
western isle. This is silly enough, but their treatment of the hero 
of Moytura is almost as much so. Allowing that he was thirty 
years of age when he took so prominent a part in the second 
battle, in 3330, he must have been seventy-one when he ascended 
the Irish throne, and, after a reign of seventy-nine years, have 
died at the ripe old age of 150, from the effects of a poisoned 
wound he had received 120 years previously. The ^ Four Masters ’ 
say eighty years earlier, but this is only another of their thousand 
and one inaccuracies. 

When we turn from these to the far more authentic annals of 
Tighernach, who died 1088 a.d., we are met at once by his often 
quoted dictum to the effect that omnia Monumenta Scotorum 
usque Oimboeth incerta erant.”^ It would have been more satis- 
factory if he could have added that after that time they could 
be depended upon, but this seems by no means to have been the 
case. As, ho^^ever, Oimboeth is reported to have founded Armagh, 
in the year 289 b.c., it gives us a limit beyond which, we cannot 
certainly proceed without danger and difficulty. We get on surer 
ground when we reach the reign of Orimthann, who, according to 


1 O’Ourry, ‘ Materials for Ancient Irisli Histoiy/ p. 246. 

^ O’ Connor, li. p. 1. O’ Curry, ‘Materials for Ancient Irish History/ p. 63. 
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Tigliernach, died in tlm year of oiir era 85, after a reign of 
16 yearsd The ^ Four Masters/ it is true, make him contemporary 
with Christ; but even Dr. O’Donovan is obliged to confess that 
all tliese earlier reigns, after the Christian ora, are antedated to 
about the same extent.^ Unfortunately for our purpose, however, 
Tigheroacl/s early annals are almost wholly devoted to the 
chronicles of the kings of Fmania or Armagh, and it is only inci- 
dentally that he names the kings of Tara, uhieh uas the capital 
both of the Firbolgs and Tuatha do Dananns, and he makes nO' 
allusion to the battles of Moytiira. Though our annalist, therefore, 
to a certain extent deserts us here, there are incidental notices of 
the Daghda and his friends in Irish manuscripts refeiTing io other 
subjects, which seem sufficient to settle the (piestion. The best of 
these weie collected together for another purpose by Petrie, in his 
celebrated work on the Pound Towers, and, as they are easily 
accessible there, it will not bo necessary to quote them in extenso, 
but merely the passages bearing directly on our subject^ 

The hr&t extract is from a very celebrated work known as the 
•'Leabhar na rOidhre,’ written apparently beton^ 1106, whicdi is 
given by the* ‘Four Master&’ as the date of the author’s death. 
Speaking of Cormac, the son of Art and grandson of IVmn of 
a Hundred Battles: — “Before his death, which happened in 267, 
he told his people not to bury him at Briigli, on the Boyne, where 
the kings of Tara, his predecessors, were buried, because he did 
not adore stones and tiees, and did not wvjrship the same god an 
those interred at Brugh, for he had foith,” adds the monkish 
chronicler, “ in the one tine God according io the huv.” 

The tiact then goes on to say that “the kings of the of 
Heremon were buried at Cruachan until the times of Crimthann, 
who w*as the first king of them that was buried in Briiglu” The 
others, including Queen Meave, W’^ere buried at Cruachan, because 
they possessed Connaught. “But they were interred at Brugh 
from the time of Crimthann to the time of Leogbaire, the son of 
Niall (a.d. 428), except three persons, namely Art the son 


^ ‘ TigliemaoM Ann/ O’Connor, p. 11-23. 

® ‘ Annals of the Four Masters/ i. p. 99. 

^ ‘Efcsay on the Ancient Architecture of Ireland/ by Q* Petrie, pp, 97'109. 
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of Conn, and Cormac tlie son of Art, and Niall of ibe Nine 
Hostages.” A little furtlier on we bave tbe following paragrapli : 
— (101.) The nobles of the Tnatbade Danann were used to bury 
at Brugb, i, e., tlie Dagdha with his three sons, and also Liiglmidli 
and Oe, and 011am and Ogma, and Etan the poetess, and Corpr^ 
the son of Etan, and Crimthann followed them because his wife 
was one of the Tuatha Dea, and it was she that solicited him that 
he should adopt Brugli as a burying-place for himself and his 
descendants.” 

In the ' Book of Ballymote ' (p. 102) it is said, Of tlie monu- 
ment of Brugh here, viz., The Bed of daughter of Eorann. The 
monument of the Daghda. The mound of the Morrigan. The Bare 
of Crimthann in which ho was interred. The Carnail (stone cairn) 
of Conn of a Hundred Battles,” &c. In a second passage we 
recognise the following names rather more in detail : The Bed 
of the Dagdha first, the two paps of the Morrigan, at the place 
where Cermud Milbhel, the son of the Dagdha was born ^ — (the 
monuments of) Oirr and Cuirrell wives of the Dagdha — there are 
two hillocks ; the grave of Aedh Luirgnech, son of the Dagdha.” 
Again, in a prose commentary on a poem which Petrie quotes, 
we have the following apparently by Moelniuori. The chiefs of 
Ulster before Conchobar (he is said to have died 33 ^) were buried 
at Talten . . . The nobles of the Tuatha de Dananns, with the 
exception of seven who were interred at Talten, were buried in 
Brugh, i. e., Lugh and Oe, son of Ollamh and Ogma, and Carpre 
the son of Etan, and Etan (the poetess herself), and the Daghda 
and her three sons, and a great many others besides of the 
Tuatha de Danann, Firbolgs, and others.” 

There is no doubt but that many similar passages to these 
might be found in Irish MSS., if looked for by competent scholars, 
but these extracts probably are sufficient to prove two things. 
First, that the celebrated cemetery at Brugh, on the Boyne, 
six miles west from Drogheda, was the burying-place of the 
kings of Tara from Crimthann (a.d. 84) till the time of St. 


^ Could this be the great Bath close 
to the Ketterville domain ^ See Sir W. 
Wilde, ‘The Boyne and the Black- 
water,’ p. ‘211. 


- Tighernach, O’Connor, li. p. 23, 
“ Oarcoharus films Nessse ohiit hoc anno 
— 33 " 
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Patrick (a.b. 432), and that it was also the hnryinaidacc' of nil 
those who were concerned — without being IdlltHl— in the IniltlcB ol 
Moytnra* We are not, unfortunately, able to identify the gra%*e 
of each of tliese lieroes, though it may he !,>CHnnise only one has 
been properly explored, that called New (Jrange, and that had 
been rifled before the first modern explorers in the s^ncaiteeiitli 
century found out the entrance. Tlie Hill of Bouth has only 
partially been opened. The great (‘aim of Knowth is tmtoiKdmd^ 
so is the great cairn known as the Tomb of the Ihigdha. Exea- 
vat ions alone can prove their absolute identity ; but this at least is 
certain, we have on the banks of tbe Boyne a gi'*oup of monu'ineiits 
similar in external appearance at least with those on the two 
Moytnra battle-fields, and the date of the greater number of 
those at Brugh is certainly subsequent to the Christian erad 
* The second point is not capable of such direct proof, but seems 
equally clear. It is that tlie kings of the race of Crimthann 
immediately succeeded to the kings of the Tuatha de IXinann, 
who fought at Moytiira. If, indeed, we conld trust the ashiniion 
that Giimthann was the first king that wns buried at Brugh, we 
should be obliged to find a place for tbe Baghda under some 
pseuclon}m afterwards, and it is possible that may be the cased 
but for the present it seems more reasonable to assume^ that he 
preceded him at a very short interval. 

According to the "Four Masters,’ the Tuatha de Danaiin had 
been extinct for nearly 2000 years when w’O iind Crimtliann 
mariying a princess of that race, and one of sufficient influence 
to induce him to ad(q)t what appears literally to have been the 
family burying-place of the Dagdha for that of himself and his 
race; and it seems impossible to believe that wlicui this took place 
it could liave been old, or neglected, or deserted. 


^ In tiie ‘ Aiiiialb of tlic Four Mabt( ’ 
(i. p. 89) there ib a km*^ called Eocliaid 
Aireaml). “Ideo dichis,” &ays Lynch, 
translating Keating, “ quod turaulos 
eftodi pr.mus in Hibernia cura\it.” I 
have no doubt the etymology is correct, 
and tbe fact also ; but ifc would bardly do 
to base our argument upon it, though it 
accords perfectly witli tbe conclusion 


1 ba'vc aiimd at Imm otliir ciremn- 
fatanccs. Hi Ined, according to tlio 
‘Four Mastois,’ 118 b.c. According to 
the moio correct Tigbeinach, 15 «*c, 

- The ital name of tbe Baghda was, 
accoiding to the ‘ Four Masters/ Eocbaldli 
Ollatbaii ; and Eoebaid, or Itocdiy, id one 
of Uic most common names m Irish hls- 
toi\, and constantly reeuirhig, 
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According to the ^ Four Masters/ the Firholgs reigned thirty- 
seven years only, so that they do not in this case seem to err on 
the side of exaggeration, and the Tuatha de Danann 196 years. 
From this, however, we must deduct the twenty years they un- 
necessarily interpolated between the two battles, and we must 
take something from the eighty years the Dagdha reigned after 
he was ninety-one years of age. If we allow, then, a century, 
it will place the battles of Moytura 20 to 30 b.o., and the arrival 
of the Firbolgs about the middle of the* first century This, 
with a small limit of error either way is, I am convinced, pretty 
nearly the true date of these events.^ 

If we turn to the celebrated Hill of Tara, about ten miles off, 
where those resided Avho vere buried at Brugh-na-Boinne, we find 
a great deal to confirm the views expressed above. When Petrie 
was attached to the Ordnance Survey, he had a very careful plan 
made of the remains on that hill, and compiled a most elaborate 
memoir regarding them, which was published in the eighteenth 
volume of the ^ Transactions of the Eoyal Irish Academy.’ It con- 
cludes with these words (p. 231) : “ From the historical allusions 
deduced it vill be seen that, with the exception of the few last 
described,^ they are all nearly contemporaneous and belong to the 
third century of the Christian era. The era of the original 
Tuatha de Danann Cathair belongs to the remote period of un- 
certain tradition. The only other monuments of ascertained date 
are those of Conor Mac Nessa and Cuchullim, both of whom 
flourished in the first century. These facts are sufficient to prove 
that before the time of Cormac Mac Art,^ Taia had attained to no 
distinguished celebrity.” 


^ Since tlie above written I have 
been giatified to find &o eminent an 
anthonty as Br. Henthom Todd, late 
Pie&ldent of the Eoyal Irish Academy, 
ai living, by a very difieient load, at 
ver^y nearly the same conclusion The 
Firbolgs, or Belgm,” he says, “invaded 
Irehiod, not from France, hut fiora 
Biitain — Bnmnonii, or Devon.” “ The 
conque&t of Ireland was not much older 
than Cmsar's time, if it were not a good 
bit yter, and was ibe first inftux of 
civilizrtiion rude, indeed, but much &it- 


perioi to that of the Hibemi .” — Irish 
Nenmu% translated by J. H. Todd, D.D., 
Appendix 0. 

® The principal one of these is the 
rath of Queen Meave, at some distance 
off. She, according to Tighernaoh, was 
slan by her stepson, m the seventh 
year of Vespasian, A.n. 75. 

® According to Tiglieinach, Ooiraac, 
the grandson of Conn of a Hundred 
Battles, commonly called Cormac Mao 
Art, reigned 218-266 a.d. 


O 
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The only difficulty in this passiige is the allusion tci tlie Tiiatlm 
de Danann. At the time Petrie wrote it ht% like Iri4i 
antiquaries, had been unable to emancipate himstdf from tlie «pril 
of the ^Four Slasters/ and, struck by tlie pains they had 
and the general correctness of their annals after tlio Clirihlliwi 
era, had adopted their pre-OIiristian chronology almost wiflMHit 
question. The Cathair here alluded to is only an undihtingiiisliabltj 
pait of the Path of Oormac, to rthieh tiadition attaelu^H that name, 
but neither in plan, nor materials, nor constriKdion can Im sepaimt^M 
from it. That the Baiianns had a Cathair on this lull is more 
than probable if, as I suppose, they immediately preceded the 
Crimthann dynasty, who certainly resided here. It may also well 
he that they occupied this site, which is the highest on the liilh 
and that their palace was afterwards enlarged by Oormac. The 
plan of it is worth referring to (woodcut No. 62 ), from its curious 



resemblance to that of Avebury; what was here done m «artli 
was afterwards done in stone in Wiltshire, and it seems as fd, as 
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is so often the case, the house of the dead was copied from the 
dwelling of the liYing. 

The Dagdha had apparently no residence here. From the con- 
text I would infer that he resided in the great Bath, about 300 feet 
diameter, at Dowth, wheie his son, apparently, was horn, and 
near to which, as above shovn, he also was buried. If, however, 
no residence on the Eoyal hill, his so-called spit was one 
of the most celebrated pieces of fuiniture of the palace. It was a 
most elaborate piece of iionmongeiy, and peifoimed a variety of 
cooking operations in a very astonishing manner, and shows, at all 
events, that the smith vho made it had no little skill in the 
woiking of iron, of which metal it was principally composed.^ 

The Eath of Leoghaire (429-458 a.d.) is interesting to ns, not 
only as the last erected here, but fiom the ciicumstances of its 
builder being buried in its lampaits. It seems that, in spite of 
all the pleaching and pei suasions of St. Patrick, who was his con- 
temporaiy, Leoghaire refused to be converted to the Chiistian 
religion ; but like a grand old Pagan, he ordered that he should 
be bulled standing in his armour in the rampart of his Rath, 
and facing the country of the foes with whom he had contended 
durmg life. That this was done is as well authenticated as any 
incident of the time, perhaps even better;^ and I cannot help 
fancying from the appearance of the Raths,that some otheis of the 
kings were interred heie also. Be that as it may, this circum- 
stance ought to prevent onr feeling any surprise at the actual 
discovery of the skeleton of a man under the rampait at Harden 
{ante p. 86), or if human bones were still found under the vallum 
at Avebuiy, in spite of the negative evidence of the partial 
explorations of the Wiltshiie Archaeological Society. 

There is still another point of view from which this question 
may be regarded, so as to throw some light on the mam issue of 
the age of the monuments in question. If we can ascertain when 
the art of wilting was first practised in Ireland, we may obtain 
an approximate date before which no detailed history of any events 
could be expected to exist. Now all the best antiqnaiies of Ireland 


1 ‘Hist and Ant of Tara Traus E I A’ xvm p 212 

2 Ibid xviii pp 81, 137, 170, 
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are agmed that no alphabetic writing was used in Ireland belbrc 
the xeigB of Gormac Mac Art, A.t>. 218-266. There seems to b© 
evidence that, as above mentioned, he was converted to Christianity 
by some Eoinish priest; and thongh it is unlikely that he himself 
acquired the art of writing, he seems to have caused certain tra«dK 
to be compiled. None of these, it is true, now exist, but tiiey mm 
referred to and quoted from an ancient Irish MS. in a 
thfd leaves little doubt that some books were written in Irel^M 
in the third centnr}", but almost certainly there we^o none before 
that time. It is true, however, that Eugene O’Ciirry pleads hard 
for some kind of Ogham writing having existed in Ireland before 
that time, and even before the Ohristian era.^ But thongli wo 
may admit the former proposition, the evidence of the latter is of 
the most nnsatisfaetory description. Even, however, if it could be 
established it would prove very little. It would be as difficult to 
write a connected history in Ogham as it would be in Exchequer 
tallies, and so far as is known, it never was attempted. The utmost 
Ogham ever did, or could do, was to record genealogies ; and siudi 
detailed histories as we possess of the JVIoytura battles are quite 
beyond its powers. On the other hand, Mr. O’Ciirry’s own account 
of Senchan's difficulties in obtaining copies of the celebrated 
‘ Tain Bo Chuailgne,^ or ^ Cattle Spoil of Cooley,' after the year 
598, shows how little the art was then practised. No copy of this 
poem, which contains the life and adventures of Queen Meavo, 
in the first century, then existed in Ireland. A mission was con- 
sequently sent to Italy to copy one said to have existed there, anti 
though the missionaries were miraculously spared the journey,''^ 
the inference is the same, that no written copy of their most 
celebrated work existed in Ireland in the year 600. 

Petrie is equally clear on the subject. In his history of Tara 
he states that the Irish weie unacquainted with letters till the 
introduction of Christianity in the fifth century, with the doubtful 
exception of the writings ascribed to Cormac Mac Art. He con- 
sequently believes that the authentic history of Ireland commence^ 
only with Tuathal, a,d. 130, 160, in which he is probably correct? 


’ ^Materials for Ameat lush Histoiy,’ Appendix ii p 463 et aeqq 
» Ibid p. 39 et wjq ® ‘ Hat. and Ant of Taia.’--‘Tians. E. I S.' xvul p. 46 
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But here tlie question arises — Before the introduction of writing 
into a country, how long could so detailed a narrative as that which 
we possess of the Battles of Mo3tura, and one so capable of being 
verified by material evidences on the spot, be handed down orally 
as a plain prose narrative ? A.naong so rude a people as the Irish 
avowedly then vere, would this period be one century or two, or 
many ? Every one must decide for himself. I do not know 
an instance of any rude people preserving orally any such detailed 
history for a couple of centuries. With me the great difficulty is 
to understand how the memoiy of the battles was so perfectly 
preserved, assuming them to have taken place so long ago as the 
first century b.c. As it is not pietended that the narratives were 
reduced to writing so early as the time of Cormac, I should, from 
their internal evidence, be much more inclined to assume that 
the battles must have taken place one or two centuries after the 
birth of Christ. At all events, it seems absolutely impossible that 
the date of these battles can be so remote as the Four Masters place 
them, or even as some Irish antiquaries seem inclined to admit. 

The truth of the matter appears to he that, in the Eocene period 
of Irish history or in the one or two centuries that preceded the 
introduction of writing, we have a whole group of names so inex- 
tricably mixed together that it is impossible to separate them. 
We have the Dagdha and his wives and their sons. We have 
Etan the poetess and her ill-conditioned son. There is Queen 
Meave of the Cattle Baid, and her husband Concbobhar McNessa. 
There is Cumbhail, the Pingal of Macpherson and Cuchullin ; 
and then such semi-historical persons as Tuathal the Accepted, and 
Conn of a Hundred Battles. All these lived almost together in one 
capital, and were buried in one cemetery, and form a half-historic, 
half-mythic group, such as generally precedes written history in 
most parts of the world. Many of their dates are known with 
fairly approximate certainty, whilst that of others cannot be fixed. 
There seems, however, enough to justify us in almost positively 
affirming that the Battle of Moytura, which raised the Dagdha 
to fame, happened within the fifty years that preceded or the 
fifty that followed the birth of Christ. My own impression is in 
;&vour of the former as the more probable date. 
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To some tliis may appear an over-laboured disquisition to prove 
an insignificant point. It is not, bowever, one-tentb part of wliaf 
naight be advanced on tbe subject from translated and printed 
documents, and, certainly, it would be difiicult to exaggerate its 
importance wnth reference to tbe subject matter of tliis work. Tf 
the two groups of monuments at Cong and Carrovmore can be 
proved to be the monuments of those who fell in the two 
Southern and Northern Moytura, we have made an immense step 
towards a knowledge of the use of these monuments ; and if it can 
be shown that they date from about the Christian Em, we gain 
not only a standpoint for settling the age of all other Irish anti- 
quities, but a base for our reasoning vith reference to similar 
remains in other countries. 

No Irish antiquary, nor indeed of any other country, so far ae 
I know, has ventured to hint a doubt that they mark the battle- 
fields, Nor, in the present state of the evidence, do I see any reason 
for questioning the fact ; and, for the present at least, we may assume 
it as granted. The second proposition is more open to question. Irish 
antiquaries generally will dissent from so serious a reduction in the 
antiquity of these two great battles. But, after the most earnest 
attention I have been able to give to all that has been written and 
said on tbe subject and a careful comparison of the inoniinients on 
these fields with those of other countries, I would, on the vliole, ho 
inclined to bring them forward a century or two, if I could find a 
gap to throw them into, rather than date them earlier* They look 
older and more tentative than the English circles described in the 
last chapter, but not so much so as to lead us to expect a difference 
of four or five centuries. On the other hand, they are so like those 
on the Bravalla field, and other monuments in Scandinavia, to be 
described hereafter, that it is puzzling to think that seven or ten 
centuries elapsed between them. Bat, taking all the circum- 
stances of the case into consideration, the conclusions above 
arrived at appear fair and reasonable, and in conformity, not only 
to \¥hat was said in the last chapter, but to the facts about to be 
adduced in the following pages. 
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Although. Irii>h antiquaries have succeeded in identifying the 
localities of a considerable number of the thousand and one battles 
which, as might be expected, adorn at every page the annals of 
a Celtic race ; yet, as none of these are described as marked with 
circles or cairns, like those found on the two battle-fields of Moy- 
tura, they are of no use for our present purpose, and our further 
illustrations must be drawn fiom the peaceful burying-places of 
the Irish, which are, however, of singular interest. 

In the history of the Cemeteries, eight are enumerated / but of 
these only the first three can be identified with anything like cer- 
tainty at the present day. But as the antiquities of Ireland have 
never yet been systematically explored, others may yet be found, 
and so also may many more stone-marked battle-fielda Mean- 
while our business is with 

“ The three cemeteiies of the idolateis : 

The Cemetery of Tailten the select, 

The Cemeteiy of the ever fair Ciiiachaii, 

And the Cemetery of Brugh.”® 

The two last are known with certainty. The first is most probably 
the range of mounds at Lough Crew, recently explored by Mr. 
Conwell; but, as some doubt this identification, we shall take 
it last, and speak first of those regarding which there is more 
certainty. 

Cruachan, or Eathcrogan, is situated five miles west from Carrick- 
on-Shannon, and consists, according to Petiie, of a circular stone 
ditch, ^ now nearly obliterated, 300 feet in diameter. Within this 
/'are small circular mounds, which, when examined, are found to 
cover rude sepulchral chambeis, formed of stone, without cement 
of any kind, and containing unhurnt bones.” The monument of 
Dathi (428 a.d.), which is a small circular mound with a pillar- 
stone of Eed Sandstone, is situated outside the enclosure, at a 
short distance to the east, and maybe identified from tlie following 
notice of it by the celebrated antiquary Duald Mac Firbis. '' The 
body of Dathi was brought to Cruachan, and was interred at 


, * Fetne, ‘ Bound Towers/ 100 et seqq 

^ L c 105, 

® The Irish use ditch, as the Eomans 


used vallum, or the Scotch dyke, to de- 
signate either a lampart or the hollow 
from vhich it was taken. 
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Relig na BiogTi, where most of the hings of the race of Heremoii 
were huried, and where to this date the Bed Stone pillar remains 
on a stone monument over his grave, near Bath Oruachan, to this 
time ( 1666 )d 

Hero, therefore, we have the familiar 300 -foot circle, with the 
external hurial, as at Arbor Low, and external stone monument 
as at Salkeld and elsewhere. The chief distinction between this 
and our English battle-circles seems to be the number of cairns, 
each containing a chambei*, which crovrd the circle at Bath 
Orogan, and it is possible that if these were opened with great 
care, a succession might be discovered among them ; but at 
present we know little or nothing of their contents. 

At present there are only two names that we can identify with 
certainty as those of persons huried here. Queen Meave, 'i\ho, as 
before mentioned, was transferred from Ferfc Meave — or Meave's 
Grave, her first burying-place, to this Batli, about the end of the 
first century, and Dathi, at the beginning of the fifth. Whether 
any other persons were interred here before the first-named queen 
seems doubtful. From the context, it seems as if her being buried 
in her own Bath had led to its being consecrated to funereal rites, 
and continuing to be so used till Christianity induced men to seek 
burying-places elsewhere than m the cemeteries of the idolaters. 

By far the best known, as well as the most interesting, of Irish 
cemeteries is that which extends for about two miles east and west 
on the northern bank of the Boyne, about five miles from Drogheda. 
Within this space there remain even now some seventeen sepulchral 
'-Barrows, three of which are pre-eminent.^ They are now known 
by the names of Knowth for the most westward one, Dowth for 
that to the east, and about half-way between these two, that known 
as New Grange. In front of the latter, but lower down nearer 
the river, is a smaller one, still popularly known as that of the 
Dagdha, and others bear names with more or less certainty ; but 
no systematic exploration of the group has yet been made, so 
that we are very much in the dark as to their succession, or who 
the kings or nobles may be that lie buried within their masses. 


^ Quotation from ‘ Book of Geneal,’ p 251 Petiie, ^ Round Towers,’ p 107. 
® Sir W. Wilde, * Tke Boyne and the Blackwater,’ 1819, p 188. 
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That at Knowth has never been carefully measured, nor, so far 
as I know, even described in modern times. At a guess, it is 
a mound 200 feet in diameter, and 50 to 60 feet in height, ivith a 
flat top not less than 100 feet across. It is entirely composed of 
small loose stones, which have been extensively utilized for road 
making and farm buildings, so that the mound has now a very 
dilapidated appearance, which makes it difficult to ascertain its 
original form ; and so far as is known, its interior has not been 
accessible in modern times. Petrie identifies it (p. 103) with 
‘‘the cave of Gnodhba, which was searched by the Danes on an 
occasion (a.d. 862), when the three kings, Amlaff, Imar, and 
Auisle, were plundering the territories of Flann, the son of 
Conaing. If this is so, its entrance ought not to be difficult to 
find, but the prospect of the explorers being rewarded by any 
treasure or object of value is very small indeed. 

Less than a mile from this one is the larger and more celebrated 
mound of New Grange. It is almost certainly one of the three 



63 View of Mound at New Grange Fiom a drawing by Colonel Forbes Leslie 


plundered by the Danes 1009 years ago. No description of it has 
anywhere been discovered, prior to the time when Mr, Llwyd, the 
keeper of the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, mentioned it in a 
letter dated Sligo, 1699.^ He describes the entrance, the passage, 
and the side chapels, and the three basins as existing then 
exactly as they do now, and does not allude to the discovery 
of the entrance as being at all of recent occur lence, though 


* Rowland s ‘ Mona Antiqna, p 314 
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Sir ’Ihomas Molyneux, in 1725, says it was found apparently not 
long before he wi'ote, in accidently removing some stones.^ The 
first really detailed account, howeyer, is that of Goyernor Pownall, 
in* the second yolume of the ‘ Archseologia ’ (1770). Ho employed 
a local surveyor of the name of Bonie to measnre it for him, but 
either he must have been a bunglei', or the engraver has mis- 
understood his drawings, for it is almost impossible to make ont 
the form and dimensions of the mound from the plates published. 
In the 100 years that have elapsed since his survey was made, 
the process of destruction has been going on rapidly, and it 
would now require both skill and patience to restore the monu- 
ment to its previous dimensions. Meanwhile the accompanying 
cuts, partly from Mr. Boiiie s plates, partly from personal observa- 
tions, may be sufficient for purposes of illustration, but they 
are far from pretending to be perfectly accurate, or such as one 
would like to see of so important a monument. 

Its dimensions, so far as I can make out, are as follows : it has 
a diameter of 810 to 315 feet for the whole mound, at its junction 
with the natural hill, on which it stands. The height is about 
70 feet, made up of 14 feet for the slope of the hill to the floor 
of the central chamber, and 56 feet above it. The angle of external 
slope appears to be 35 degrees, or 5 degrees steeper than Silbiiiy 
Hill, and consequently if there is anything in that argument, it 
may, at least, be a century or two older. The platform on the 
top is about 120 feet across, the whole being formed of loose stones, 
with the smallest possible admixture of earth and rubbish. 

Around its base was a circle of large stone monoliths (woodcut 
Ho. 63). They stand, according to Sir W, Wilde, 10 yards apart, 
on a circumference of 400 paces, or 1000 feet. If this were so, they 
were as nearly as may be 33 feet from centre to centre, and their 
number consequently must originally have been thirty, or the same 
number as at Stonehenge. From Bouie’s plan I make the number 
thirty-two, but this is hardly to be depended upon. From this dis- 
position it will be observed that if the tumulus were removed, or 
had never been erected, we should have here exactly such a circle 
— 333 feet in diametei’ — as we find at Salkeld or at Stanton Drew, 


* ‘ Philosophical Transactions,’ Nos. 335-336. 



so Feet 


jj^ew arange, nosx Oroghcda. 
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an-l it seen. Wly doubtful but tbat sud. - 

this on tbe banks of tbe Boyne gave rise to ^^^turies 

-e find on tbe battle-fields of England tuo 

later. Llw^d in bis letter to Bowland, me ^ 

ojiwju, iu 1^1. disappeared, as 

stone standing on tbe summit 1 Mr. Bouie’s survey was 

as tv\eiity of tlio outer circlo, 

1 distance ot about 75 feet from tbe outer rfge of the 
»ound, and at a height of 14 or 15feet 

Stone ring, is tbe entrance to the c yp • ^ ornamented 

10 feet long by about 18 inebes * ebaracter;^ and 

by double spirals of a most elaboi ^ ^ string-course, 

at a short distance above it is se ^ 

even more elaborately t/ose mounds. Tbe 

passage into tbe central dimensions have been con- 

ly 3 feet in width, though of eaitb on 

siderably o^be mound pressing in the 

the floor, tbe second by the difficulty that any one 

side walls of the passage, ^ ,,of, which is formed 

can crawl tbrongb. Advancing mwaid, ^t a 

of Tciy large slabs of stoue, rajidly hcoomes h ■ 
distance of 70 feet from tbe entrance, iis^ lioiiKontally. 

20 feet in height, formed of large ».«es » “ me t 

The crypt extends still 20 tee. in the 

und on the east and uest sides ai n-minqHe to it, 

east being considerably deeper than ^ e^one^^^ 

In each of these recesses s rl +a Q inches deep. 

form 3 feet by 8 feet 6 or 7 M sepnlcbres. 

They seem to form an indispensa p j. • 

th Jgh .hat their n. ^ ^ the 1™ 

On one stone m tbe pasMg , 

chmnber, »» ““>2^ ^ne at the thresboM, b.t harrtty s, 
oWter as that ^ One stone on the right h.m 

elaborately or carefully ex t 

angle of the inmost chamber 

, XT B>w WiWe’sbook,p.l92,l)y 

‘ This is illustrated TO Sir W.VNiwe sir ,i 
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by creeping behind it, it is possible to see the reverse of pf 
the neighbouring stones, and it is found that several of these are 
elaborately carved with the same spiral ornaments as their fronts, 
though it is quite impossible that, situated as they are, they could 
have been seen after the mound was raised. To account for this, 
some have asserted that they belonged to an older building before 
having been used in this ; but it hardly seems necessary to adopt 
so violent an hypothesis. It may have been that the stones were 
carved before being used, and at a time when no plans or drawings 
existed, may have been found unsuited in size or form for the 
places for which they were first intended, and consequently either 
turned round or used elsewhere. Or it may be that as the crypt 
must have been built and tolerably complete before the mound 
was raised over it, the king may have had it ornamented externally 
while in that state. Labour was of little value in those days, and 
it is dangerous to attempt to account for the caprices of kings 
in such a state of society as must then have existed. The identity 
of the style and character of the ornaments both on the hidden 
and the visible parts of these stones excludes the idea that they 
were the work of different epochs. A removal from an older 
building implies a desecration and neglect which must have been 
the work of time ; and, having regard to their identity, it is 
improbable that a time considerable enough would have elapsed 
to admit of a building being so desecrated and neglected as that 
its stones should be carried away and used elsewhere. 

The position of the entrance so much within the outline of the 
Tumulus, is a peculiarity at first sight much more dif&oult to 
account for. As it now stands, it is situated at a distance of 
about 50 feet horizontally within what we have every reason 
to believe was the original outline of the mound. Not only 
is there no reason to believe that the passage ever extended 
further, but the ornamented threshold, and the carved string- 
course above, and other indications, seem to point out that the 
tumulus had what may be called an architectural fa9ade at this 
depth. One mode of accounting for this would be to assume that 
the original mound was only about 200 feet in diameter at the 
floor level, and that the interior wa^ then accessible, but that 
after the death ot the king who erected it, an en\ elope 50 feet 
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thick was added by his successors, forming the broad platform 
at the top, and effectually closing and hiding the entrance to tho 

sepulchre. If this 
wGie 80 , we may 
easily fancy that 
many of his family, 
or of his followers, 
were buiied in this 
envelope, and 
formed the second- 
ary but nearly con- 
temporary inter- 
ments winch are so 
frequently found in 
English mounds. 
The experience of 
Minning Lowe 
(woodcut No. 33), Eose Hill (woodcut No. 39), and other English 
tumuli, goes far to countenance such an hypothesis ; and there is 

much besides to be said in its 
favour, but it is one of those 
questions which can only be 
answered satisfactorily by a 
caieful examination of the 
mound itself. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, I am rather inclined to 
adopt the hypothesis that the 
nioimd had a funnel-shaped 
entrance like Park Own tumu- 
lus (woodcut No. 40), and that 
at Plas Newydd (\ioodciit 
No. 47), and sho^^n in dotted 
lines in the woodcut No. 64. 
The reason for this will be 
more apparent when we come 
to examine the Lough Crew 
tumuli, but the apparent ease with which Amlaff and his brother 
Danes seem to have robbed these tombs in the ninth century, 
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seems to indicate tbat the entrances were not then difficult to 
find. 

The ornaments which cover the walls of the chambers at New 
Grange are very varied, both in their form and character. The 
most prevalent design is that of spirals variously combined, and 
often of great beauty. They seem always to have been drawn by 
the hand, never outlined with an instrument, and never quite 
regular either in their form or combination. 

The preceding voodcuts from rubbings 
give a fair idea of their general appear- 
ance, though many are much more com- 
plex, and some more carefully cut. The 
most extensive, and perhaps also the most 
beautiful, is that on the external doorstep.^ 

These spirals are, however, seldom alone, but 
more frequently aie found combined with 
zigzag ornaments, as in (woodcut No. 66), and 
in lozenge-shaped patterns ; in fact, in eveiy 
conceivable variety that seemed to suit the 
fancy of the artist, or the shape of the stone 
he was employed upon. In one instance a 
vegetable form certainly was intended. 

There may be others, but this one most 
undoubtedly represents either a palm branch or a fern; my 
impression is that it is the former, though how a knowledge of 
the Eastern plant reached New Grange is 
by no means clear. One other example of 
the sculptures is worth quoting, if not for 
its beauty, at least for its interest (wood- 
cut No. 68). It is diawn full size in the 
second volume of the ^ Archs&ologia,’ p. 238, 
and Governor Pownall, after a learned dis- 
quisition, concludes that the characters are 
Phoenician but only numerals (p. 259). 

General Yallancey and others have not been so modest ; but one 
thing seems quite clear, that it is not a character in any alphabet 



67 Branch at New Orange. 
From a rubbing 





Sculptuied mirk at New 
Grange, of undecided cha- 
racter 


Wakeniaii, ‘ Handbook of lush Antiqutics,’ p 25 
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now known. Still it can hardly be a mere ornament. It mnst 
be either a mason's mark, or a recognizable symbol of some sort, 
something to mark the position- of the stone on which it is 
engraved, or its ownership by some person. Similar marks are 
found in Trance, but seem there equally devoid of any recog- 
nizable meaning. 

The third of these great tumuli on the Boyne is known as 
that of Dowth, Dubhad if Petrie is right in identifying it 
with the third sepulchre plundered by the Danes in 862. It was 
dug into by a Committee of the Eoyal Irish Academy in 1847, 

hut without any satisfac- 
tory results. A great gash 
was made in its side to its 
centre, wliicli has fearfully 
disfigured its form,^ but 
without any central cham- 
ber being reached ; but 
on the vestern side a 
small entrance vas dis- 
covered leading to a pas- 
sage which extended 40 
feet 6 inches (from A to D) 
towards the interior. At the distance of 28 feet from the entrance 
it formed a small domical chamber, with three branches, very 
like tliat at New Grange, but on a smaller scale. In the centre 
of this apartment was one large flat basin (L), similar in form, 
and, no doubt, in purpose, to the three at New Giange, but 
far larger, being 5 feet by 3 feet. The southern branch of the 
chamber extends to K in a cuivilmear foim for about 28 feet, where 
it IS stopped for the piesent by a large stone, and another paitially 
obstmcts the passage at 8 feet in fiont of the teiminal stone. 

The Academy have not yet published any account of their 
diggings, nor does any plan of the mound exist, ‘^o far as I know, 
anywhere. Even its dimensions aie unknown. Pending these 



* In extenuation of this disfigurement, 
it must be explained that tliese lush 
cairns aie extiemcly difficult to exploie 
%\ithout destroying them Being wholly 
fcmposcd ot loose stouts, it is almost 


impossible to tunnel into them, and 
almost as difficult to sink shafts through 
them. The only plan seeing to be to cut 
into them, and, when this is done, dis- 
figmement is incMtable 



of Mrs. Calmr. 

inclined to liesu^ 
drawn from tlie first disi. 
seems to ]:ie conclusive. ThietJ 1 

parts, at diffeient times, and with the 

seems, quite sufficient to prove that it cannot have been erected 
before 380, while the probable date for its completion may be 
about 400 A.D. It may, however, have been begun fifty or sixty 
yeais earlier. It is most likely that such a tomb as this v^as 
commenced by the king whose remains it was destined to 
contain ; but the mound would not be heaped over the chamber 
till the king himself, and piobably his wives and sons, \\ere laid 
there, and a considerable peiiod may consequently have elapsed 
between the inception and the completion of such a monument. 

At Dowth there was the usual miscellaneous assortment of 
things. A great quantity of globular stone-shot, probably sling- 
stones ; and in the chamber fragments of burned bones, many of 
which proved to be human; glass and amber beads of unique 
shape, portions of jet bracelets, a curious stone button, a fibula, 
bone bodkins, copper pins, and iron knives and rings. Some 
years ago a gentleman residing in the neighbourhood cleared out 
a portion of the passage, and found a few iron antiquities, some 
bones of mammals, and a small stone urn, vhich he presented to 
the Irish Academy.^ In so far as negative evidence is of value, 
it may be remarked that no flint implements and nothing of 
the copper pins are so classed — was found in any 
of these tumhli^ 

The ornaments found inside the chambers at Dowth are similar 
in general character to those at New Grange, but, on the whole, 
more delicate and refined. Assuming the progiessive nature of 


‘ ‘ Aichseologia/ xxx pi \ii p 1B7 
- Sii W Wilde, ‘ The Boyne and the Blach water,’ p. 209 



0tt6 other small tiimalus of the eemoteiy is open* It is 
situated m the grounds of Nettoivillo House* It is, ho\\ever, 
only a miniature repetition of the ceiitial chambers of its lai’ger 
compeers, but without sculptures or any other marked peeulianty. 

The mound called the Tomb of the Dagdha and tho ten or 
twelve others which still exist in this cemetery, are all, so far as is 
known, untouched, and still remain to rew^ard the industry of the 
first explorer. If the three large mounds are those plundered 
by the Danes, which seems probable, this is sufiicicmt to account 
for the absence of the usual sepulchral treasures, but it by no 
means follows that the otheis would be equally barren of results. 
On the contrary, there being no tiadition of their having been 
opened, and no trace of wounds in their sides, w^e aie led to expect 
that they may be intact, and that the bones and armour of the 
great Dagdha may still be found in his honoured grave. 

Nothing was found in the great mounds at New Grange and 
Dowth which throws much additional light either on their age or 
the persons to whom they should be appropriated. Two skeletons 
are said to have been discovered at New Giange, but under what 
circumstances we are not told, and we do not consequently know 
whether to consider them as original or secondary interments. 
The finding of the coin of Valentmian is mentioned by Llwyd m 
1699, but he merely says that they were found on the top, or rather, 
as might be inferred, near the top, when it was unco\ered by the 
removal of the stones for road-making and such purposes. Had it 
been found in the cell, as at Minning Low, it w’^ould have given us a 
date, beyond which we could not ascend, but when and under what 
circumstances the coin of Theodosius was found, does not appear, 
nor what has become of either. A more important find was made 
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Irish art, which I see no reason for doubting, they w^ould indicate a 
more modern age, and this, fiom other circumstances, seems more 
than probable. 

Though spi- 
rals are fre- 
quent, the 
Dowth orna- 
ments assume 
more of free- 
traced vege- 
table forms. 

It is not so 
easy to iden- 
tify the figures 
in the annexed 
woodcut (No. 

70), as in the 
palm - branch 
inNewGrarage 

. T to Ornament in I>o\\th from a rubbing 

(woodcut No. 

67), but there can be little doubt that the intention was to 
simulate vegetable natuie. At other times forms are introduced 
which a fanciful antiquary might suppose were intended for 
serpents, or writing, or, at all events, as ha^ing some occult 
meaning. The annexed from a rubbing is cuiious, as some- 




thing very similar occurs on a stone at Coilsfleld, in Ayi shire, 
and may really be intended to suggest an idea, but of what nature 
we are not yet in a position to guess. It is not so like an alpha- 
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betical ebaraeter as tliose at New Grange (woothnt Xo. 08), and 
till tlmt is shown to have a meaning, it is hardly wortli \Gdie 
speculating 'v\itli regard to this one* Wo shall be in a better 
position to judge of the value or importance of tluNc ornament^, in 
an artistic or chronometric point of view, when W’e havt^ examined 
those at Lough Crew and elsewhere; hut even irn^spcHdively of 
such considerations, no one can examine the Bu>immentH on the 
banks of the Boyne without being struck with the elegam^e as well 
as the endless variety of the ornaments which eoviw their w*'alls. 

If, however, the material proofs are deficient, tlu^ wiatten evi- 
dence is clearer and more satisfactory than with regard to any group 
of tombs in the three kingdoms. In the passage above quoted, 
it is said ‘Hhat they” — the kings of Ireland — were interred 
at Brugh from the time of Orimthann (a,d. 7fi) to the time of 
Leoghaire, the son of Niall (a.d, 158), except three persons, 
namely, Art the son of Conn, and Oorma<* the son of Aid, and 
Niall of the nine hostages,” — the father of Leoghaire. The reason 
given why Art and Cormac were not buri(xl here w^as that they 
had embraced Christianity. Art was buried at a pla(*e ealhid 
Treoit; Cormac on the right bank of tlio Boyne at a place 
called Ros-na-rigb, opposite Brugh; and Xiall at Oidiaim. But 
having disposed of these three, we have still some twenty-seven 
kings to find graves for, and only seventeen mounds can now 
be traced at Brugh; and, besides these, we have to find the 
tombs of the Dagdha, and his three sons, and Etan the poetess and 
her son Oorpre, and Boinn, the wife of Nechtan, “ wdio took with 
her to the tomb her small hound Dahilla,” and a vast number of 
nobles of Tiiatha de Danann and others. It is impossible to find 
places for all these persons in the graves now visible, if each was 
buried separately. It may be, however, that the great mounds 
contained several sepulchres. The form and position of the 
chambers at Dowtli (woodcut No. 69) perhaps countenances such a 
supposition ; but many may have been buried under smaller cairns, 
long since removed to make way for agricultural improvements, 
and many may yet be discovered if the place bo carefullf and 
systematically explored, which does not yet seem to have been 
done. Before, however, anything like certainty could be arrif#d 
at as to the distribution of these graves, it wnuM be necessafy 
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that the great mounds should he thoroughly explore 1, and this, 
from the nature of their material, will practically involve their 
destruction, which would be very much to be regretted. Mean- 
while, if I may be allowed to offer a conjecture, I would say that 
New Grange might be the Cumot or Commensui'ate grave of 
Cairbre Lifeachair” He, according to the Four Masters, reigned 
from 271 to 288 — but probably fifty or sixty years later — and 
seems to have been a king deserving of a right royal sepulchre ; 
and I feel great confidence that the unopened tumulus near the 
river may he what tradition says it is — ^the grave of the Great 
Dagdha, the hero of Moytura, With regard to the others, it 
wonld not he safe to hazard any opinion in the present state of 
our knowledge. For the present it is sufficient to feel sure that 
we have a group of monuments all, or very nearly all of which 
were erected in the first four centuries of the Christian era, and 
from this basis we may reason with tolerable certainty regarding 
the other groups which we may meet with in the course of this 
enquiry. 

Lough Crew. 

A , 

At a distance of twenty-five miles nearly due west from Bragh 
na Boinn, and two miles south-east from Oidcastle, is a range of 
hills, called on the Ordnance map Slieve na Calliagh — the hags’ or 
witches’ hill. It is upwards of 200 feet above the level of the sea, 
and the most conspicuous elevation in that part of the country. 
On the ridge of this range, which is about two miles in extent, are 
situated from twenty-five to thirty cairns, some of considerable 
size, being 120 to 180 feet in diameter; others are much smaller, 
and some so nearly obliterated that their dimensions can hardly be 
now ascertained. Till seven or eight years ago this cemetery was 
entirely unknown to Irish antiquaries, and the positions of the cairns 
were hardly even indicated in the Ordnance Purvey ; but in 18G3 
they attracted the attention ot J\Ir. Eugene Con well, of Trim. In 
the years 1867-8 he was enabled', with the assistance and co-opeia- 
tion df the late Mr. Naper, of Lough Crew, the proprietor of the 
soil, to excavate and explore the whole of them. A brief account 
^of the results which he obtained was submitted to the Koyal 
Irish- Academy in 1868, and afterwards printed by him for private 
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eirciilatioii in 18(38; but the greater work, with pliuis ami 
drawings, in which lie intends fully to illustrate the nhole, is still 
in abeyance, o\\ing to want of encouragement. Wlien completed 
it will be one of the most valuable contributions to our nr(*hieo- 
logieal knowledge that we have received of late years. Mean- 
while the following meagi'e particulars arc derived from Mr 
ConwelFs pamphlet and the information I picked up duriiig a 
personal visit vhich I made to the spot in his company in tho 
Autumn of last year. The illustrations are all from his dranimrs. 

One of the most perfect of these tumuli is that distinguished by 
Mr. (Jon well as Cairn T (woodcut No. 72), It stands on the highest 


N. 

HACS CHAIR 



Gaiin T, at Lough Crew — From a plan hy E Con well 


point of the hill, and is consequently the most conspicuous. It is 
a truncated cone, 116 feet in diameter at base, and with a sloping 
side, between 60 and 70 feet in length. Around its base are 
|hiriy-seven stones, laid on edge, and varying from 6 to, 12 feet in 
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length. They are not detached, as at New Grange, hut form a 
retaining wall to the mound. On the north, and set about 4 feet 
back from the circle, is a large stone, 10 feet long by (5 high, and 
2 feet thick, weighing consequently aboYc 10 tons. The upper 
part is fashioned as a rude seat, from which it derives its nainQ of 
the Hag’s Chair (woodcut No. 73), and there can be little doubt 
but that it was intended as a seat or throne ; but whether by the 



73 The Hag’s} Chair, Lough Gicw — I lom a drawing by E Conwell 

king who erected the sepulchre, or for what purpose, it is difficult 
now to say. 

On the eastern side of the mound the stones forming the peri- 
phery of the cairn curve inwards for eight or nine yards on each 
side of the spot where the entrance to the chamber commences. 
It is of tlie usual cruciform plan, and 28 feet long from the entrance 
to the flat stone closing the innermost cell ; the dome, conse- 
quently, is not nearly under the centre of the tumulus, as at New 
Grange, and lends something like probability to the notion that the 
cell at Dowth (woodcut No. 69), was really the piincipal sepulchre. 
Twenty-eight of the stones in the chamber were oraamonted with 
devices of various soits. Two of them are represented on the ac- 
companying woodcut (No, 74), which, with the drawings on the 
Hag’s Chair give a fair idea of their general character. They are 
certainly ruder and less artistic than those on the Boyne, and so far 
would indicate an earlier age. ’ Nothing was found iii the chambers 
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of this tomb bnt a quantity of charred human bmw*s, perfect human 
teeth, mixed with the bones of animals, apparently stags, and one 
bronze pin, 2^ inches long, Avith a head ornamented and stem 
slightly so, and still preserving a beautiful green polish. 



li l’^^o Stones m Caun T, Lough Cilw — L Conwtll. 


Cairn L (woodcut No. 75), a little further west, is 135 feet in 
diameter, and suri’ounded by forty-two stones, similar to those in 
Cairn T, The same curye inwards of these stones marks the 
entrance here, which is placed 18 feet from the outvyard line of 
the circle. The chamber here is nearly of the same dimen- 
sions as that last described, being 29 feet deep and 13 across 
its greatest width. In one of the side chambers lies the 
largest of the mysterious flat basins that have yet been dis- 
covered, 5 feet 9 inches long by 3 feet 1 inch broad, the 
^\hole being tooled and picked with as much care and skill 
as if executed by a modern mason. This one has a curious nick 
in its rim, but as it does not go through, it could hardly be 
intended as a spout. Till some unrifled tomb is found, or 
something analogous in other countries, it is extremely diiSScult 
to say what the exact use of these great stone saucers may 
have been. That the body or ashes were laid on them is more 
than probable, and they may then have been covered over 
with a lid like a dish-cover, such as are found on tombs in 
Southern Babyloniad Under this basin were found great quan- 


Joumal Royal Aiohaiological Society,' xv. p. 270. 
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titles of cliarred Iiuman bones and forty-eight human teetliy 
besides a perfectly rounded syenite ball, still preserving its 
original polish, also some jet and other ornaments. In other parts 
weie found quantities of charred hones, some rude pottery and 
bone implements, but no objects in metal. The woodcut repre- 
senting the cell, with large basin, gives a fair idea of the general 
style of sculpture in this and the neighbouring cairns. The parts 
cioss-hatched seem to have been engraved with a sharp metal 



75 Cell m Caim L, at Longlx Ciew~E Con well 


tool. The ordinary forms, however, both here and on the Boyne 
are picked ; but whether they were executed with a hammer, or 
pick direct, or by a chisel diiven by a hammer, is by no means 
clear. My own impression is, that it would be very difficult 
indeed to execute these patterns with a hammer of any sort, and 
that a chisel must have been used, hut whether of flint, bronze, 
or iron, there is no evidence to show. 

Cairn H, though only between 5 and 6 feet in height and b-i feet 
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ill diameter, seems to iiave been the only one on i\w hill not pre- 
viously rifled, and yielded a most astonishing collcHdioii of ohjeets 
to its explorer. The cell was of the usnal ermnform plan, 2 1 feet 
from tile entrance to the rear, and 16 feet across- the lutcrnl 
chambers. In the passage and ciypts of this eairn 3Ii\ (\>nncll 
collected some 300 fragments of hninan bonces, whi(ih must have 
belonged to a considerable number of separate individuals ; 
14 fragments of rude pottery, 10 pieces of flint, 155 sea-shells in 
a perfect condition, besides pebbles and small polished stones, 
in qnaniitiea 

The most remarkable part of the collection consisted of 4884 
fragments, more or less perfect, of bone implements. These are 
now in the Dublin Museum, and look like the remains of a 
paper-knife-maker’s stock-in-trade. Slost of them are of a knife 
shape, and almost all more or less polished, but without further 
ornamentation; but 27 fragments appear to have been stained. 
11 perforated, 501 engraved with rows of fine linos ; 13 coTuhs 
were engraved on both sides, and 91 engraved by compass with 
circles and curves of a high order of art. ‘ On one, in cross-hatch 
lines, is the representation of an antlered stag, the only attempt to 
depict a living thing in the collection. 

Besides these, there were found in this cairn seven heads oj 
amber, three small beads of glass of different colours, two frag- 
ments, and a curious molten drop of glass, 1 inch long, trumpet- 
shaped at one end, and tapering towards the other extremity ; six 
perfect and eight fragments of bronze rings, and seven specimens 
of iron implements, but all, as might bo expected, very much cor- 
roded by rust. One of these presents all the appearance of being 
the leg of a compass, wdtli which the hone imjflernents may have 
been engraved, and one was an iron punch, 5 inches long, with 
a chisel-shaped point, bearing evidence of the use of the mallet 
at the opposite end. 

Cairn D is the largest and most important monument of the 
group, being 180 feet in diameter, and though it is very much 
dilapidated, the circle of fifty-four stones which originally sur- 
rounded it can still be traced. On its eastern side the stones curve 
inwards for about twelve paces, in the form universal in these 
cairns ; but though the explorers set to work industriously to follow 
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out what they considered a sure ^^find/’ they could not pene- 
trate the mound. The stones fell in ui^on them so fast, and the 
risk they ran was so great, that they were forced to abandon 
the idea of tunnelling, and though a large body of men worked 
assiduously for a fortnight trying to woik do^sn from above, they 
failed to penetrate to the central or any other chambers. It still, 
therefore, remains a mystery if there is a blind tope, like many 
in India, or whether its secret still remains to reward some more 
fortunate set of explorers. If it has no central chamber, the 
curving inwards of its outer circle of stones is a curious instance 
of adherence to a sacred form. 

The other monuments on the hill do not present any features 
worth enumerating in a general summary like the present, though 
they w^ould be most interesting in a monograph. Though differing 
greatly in size and in richness of ornamentation, they all belong 
to one clas«, and apparently to one age. For our present purpose 
one of the most interesting peculiarities is that, like the group on 
the banks of the Boyne, this is essentially a cemetery. There are 
no circles, no alignments, no dolmens, no rude stone monuments, 
in fact. All are carefully built, and all more or less ornamented ; 
and there is a gradation and progression throughout the whole 
series widely different in this respect from the simplicity and 
rudeness of the English monuments described in the last chapter. 

It now only remains to try to ascertain wko those were who 
were buried in these tumnli, and when they were laid there to 
their rest. So far as the evidence at present stands it hardly 
seems to me to admit of doubt but that this is the cemetery of 
Talten, so celebrated in Irish legend and poetry : — 

‘‘ The liobt of Great Meath aio hmied 
In the middle of the Lordly Biiigh ; 

The Great Ultonians used to bury 
At Talten with pomp. 

“ The true Ultonians, before Oonchobar. 

Were over bimed at Talten, 

Until the death of that triumphant man, 

Through which they lost then glory.” ^ 


^ Potno’s ‘Bound Towers/ p 105. 
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Tlie distance of the spot from Telltown, the modern representative 
of Talteii, is twelTO miles, which to soint^ might appear -an 
ohjection, but it mnst be remembered that Ilnigh is t(m miles 
from Tara, where all the kings resided, who were Imried there; 
and as Batlii and others of them w'er© buried at Rath (Jroi^han, 
sixty-five miles off, distance seems hardly to be an objection. 
Indeed, amoiig a peoph‘ w^ho, as evidenced by tlieir rnomnnents, 
paid so much attcaitioii to funeral riti^s and e<‘r«*moniotis honours 
to their dead, as the Pagan Irish evidcmtly did, it must have 
mattered little whether the last resting-place of one of their kings 
was a few inih^s nearer or further from his i*esidence* 

It must not, how'ever, be forgotten, that the p^^oper residence of 
the Ultonians, who are said to have been buried at Talten, was 
Emania or Armagh, forty-five miles distant as the crow flies. 
Why they should choose to be buried in Meath, so near the rival 
capital of Tara, if that famed city then existed, is a mystery 
which it is not easy to solve ; but that it wus so, there seems no 
doubt, if the traditions or Books of the Irish are at all to be 
depended upon. If their real residence was so distant, it seems of 
trifling coubequence whether it w^’as ten or twelve miles from the 
place we now know as Telltowm. There must have been some 
very strong reason for inducing the Ultonians to bury so far from 
their homes ; but as that reason has not been recorded, it is idle 
to attempt to guess what form it took. What would appear a 
most reasonable suggestion to a civilized Haxon in the nineteenth 
century w^ould in all probability he the direct antithesis of the 
motive that would guide an uncivilized Celt in the first century 
before Christ, and we may therefore as well give up the attempt. 
Some other reason than that of mere proximity to the place of 
residence governed the Irish in the choice of the situation of their 
cemeteries ; wEat that was we may hereafter be able to find out, — 
at present, so far as I know, the materials do not exist for forming 
an opinion. If, how^ever, this is not Talten, no graves have been 
found nearer Telltown, which would at all answer to the descrip- 
tions that remains to us of this celebrated cemetery ; and, till they 
are found, these Ijough Crew mounds seem certainly entitled to the 
distinction. I cannot see that the matter is doubtful. 

If this is so, there is little diiBSeulty in determining who were 
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buried here. Besides tlie testimony of the poem just quoted^ it 
is stated in tbe Book of the ^ Cemeteries ’ — “ At Tailten the kings 
of Ulster were used to bury Tig! Ollamh Fodhla with his descen- 
dants down to Conchobhar, who wislied to bo carried to a place 
between Slea and the sea, with his face to the east, on account of 
the faith which he had embraced.” This conyersion of Con- 
chobhar is one of the most famous legends in Irish ancient 
history. He uas wounded in the head by a ball that remained 
there, and was ordered by his physician to remain quiet and avoid 
all excitement as liis only chance of surviving. For seven years 
he followed this advice ; but when he saw the eclipse of the sun, 
and felt the great convulsion that came over nature, the day that 
Christ was crucified, he turned to his Druid and asked, What is 
this?” To which Baerach, the Druid, replied: ^^Tt is true, 
indeed, Christ, the Son of God, is this day crucified by the Jews” 
‘^At the recital of this enormity, Conchobhar felt so indignant 
that he went nearly mad : his excitement was so great that the 
ball burst from his head, and he died on the very Friday on which 
the crucifixion took place.” ^ All this may be silly enough, as 
the electric telegraph was not then in use, but it is worth quoting 
here, as it seems that it was to establish this synchronism that the 
chronology of the period was falsified to the extent of half a 
century at least. Conchobhar and Crimthaxm were the two kings 
of the tw^o great dynasties then reigning in Ii'cland whom the 
annalists strive to synchronize with Christ, and though they fail in 
that, they establish beyond much doubt that those kings were 
contemporaries. If to this we add the fact so often repeated by 
the authorities quoted above, that Conchobhar was the last of 
his race buried at Talten, and that Crimthann was the first of his 
line buried at Brugh, we obtain a tolerably clear idea of the 
history of these cemeteries. Brugh, in fact, succeeded to Talten 
on the decline of the Ultonian dynasty and the rise of Tuatha 
de Danann after the victories at Moytura had established their 
supremacy and they had settled themselves at Tara. 

The character of the sculptures in the two groups of monu- 


* O Curry s ‘Materials for Irish History/ p. 636 et seqq. So, too, even Tiglicmaeli 
adds, in the year 33:—“ Concobares films Nessse oMit hoc aimo/ — p. 18. 
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aneiits fully bears out tliis view. The carvings at Longb Crew 
are mcler and less artistic than those at Briigh. They are more 
diseoimected, and oftener mere eup markings. The three stones 
represented in the preceding and follow ing woodcmts (Nos. 75 
and 7()), are selected from a great many in the Ckmnell portfolios 
as fair average specimens of the stylo of sculpture cominoii at 
Longh Crew, and with the woodcut No. 73, repiesenting the 
Hag’s Chair, and No. 75, the chamber in cairn L, will convoy 
a fair notion of the W’hole. In no one instam^e does it siann 

possible to guess what 
these tigures were meant 
to represent. No ani- 
mal or vegetable form 
can bo recognizcHl, ev« n 
after allowing the utmost 
latitude to the imagina- 
tion ; nor do the circdes 
or wnving lines seem in- 
tended to convey any 
pictorial ideas. Beauty 
of form, as a decora- 
tion, seems to have been 
all the old Celt aimed 
at, and he may have 
been thought successful 
the same impression to 
modern minds. The graceful scrolls and spirals and the foliage 
of New Grange and Dowth do not occur there, nor anything in 
the least approaching to them. Indeed, wdien Mr. Conw ell’s book 
is published, in which they will all he drawn in more or less 
detail, I believe it will be easy to arrange the whole into a 
progressive series illustrative of the artistic history of Ireland for 
five centuries before the ad\eut of St. Patrick. 

It would be an extremely dangerous line of argument to 
apply this law of progressive development to all countries. 
In India, especially, it is very fiequently reversed. The rudest 
art is often much more modern than the most refined, hut in 
Ireland this apparently never was the case. From the earliest 



“ie. stone in Caiin T Lough Crew. — E. Conwell 


at the time, though it hardly conveys 
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scratehings on pillar stones^ clown to tlie Englisli conquest, lier 
art seems to have been unfalteringly progressive ; and, beginning 
with these two cemeteries, which are probably the oldest inen- 
nabiila of her art, its history might be written without a gap, or 
halt, till it bloomed in those exquisite manuscripts and crosses and 
works of gold and metal which still excite such unqualified 
admiration. 

There may be, and no doubt are, many other sculptured graves 
in Ireland, but they have not yet been explored, or, at least, 
published. One, however, deserves notice; not, certainly, on 
account of its magnificence, but for several points of interest 
W'hich its peculiarities bring out. It is situated in a field 
near Clover Hill, not far from Carrowmore, the battle-field of 
northern Moytura.’- It measures only 7 feet by 5, and is 4| feet 
deep. Its cap-stone was originally flush with the earth, and no 
cairn or circle of stones marks it externally, nor is there any 
tradition of any such ever having existed. The carvings on the 
stones forming the chamber 
are shallow, and now very 
indistinct, from being over- 
grown with lichens and moss, 
but their general character 
will be understood from the 
annexed wmodent. Its clia- 
racter is something between 
the sculptures of Talten and 
Bnigh, which would agree very 
well with its date if we suppose it connected with the battle-field. 
This, however, is very doubtful, for there are few things that come 
out more prominently in the investigation than the fact that 
all those monuments which are directly or indirectly connected 
with battle-fields are literally rude and untouched by the chisel, 
but that all, or nearly all those w’hich are in cemeteries, or have 
been erected leisurely by, or for, those who occupy them, are 
more or less ornamented. It may, however, be that some one 
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From a sketch by the Authoi 


^ ‘ Petrie’s Life/ by Stokes, p. 25G, 
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WEiiocted \utii the Iniltle wWied to be btirie^l mniT lik eoin- 
paiiioBS fell there, aiul jm^pannl thin hwt restiii^^-pliiee for 
but uo tmist know more before siieh spt^(‘uliitioiLs can 
be of iiwieli value*. 

One otli(‘r point is of interest re^i^artling this tomb. If the 
minor sepulehres at Brugli were like the one flush with the 
surface^, wo cannot guess how many may yet be there undiscovered, 
and ecpially diflieult to say how they are to be disinterrech 


Dolmens. 

It is extremely difficult to write anything that will be at all 
satisfactory regarding the few standing solitary dolmens of 
Ireland, Not that their history could not be, perhaps, easily 
ascertaincch but simply because every one has hitherto been 
content to consider them as pre-historic, and no one has conse- 
quently given hini^ielf the trouble to investigate the matter. The 
first point would be to ascertain whether any of them exist on 
any of the battle-fields mentioned in the Irish annals. My impres- 
sion is that they do not: but this question can only be ansnered 
satisfactorily by some one more intimately acquainted with the 
ancient political geography of Ireland than I can pretend to be. 
No connexion has, however, yet been shown to exist between 
them and any known battle-fields, and till this is done, we must bo 
content to consider them as the graves of chiefs or distinguislied 
individuals whose ashes are contained in the urns which are 
generally found under them. 

A still more important question hinges on their geogiaphical 
distribution. Nothing can be more unsafe than to found any im- 
portant deductions on what is known on this subject at present. 
If all those which are described in books and in journals of 
learned societies wore marked on a map, the eonelusion would 
be that the most of them are found on the east coast of Ireland ; 
a dozen or so in Waterford and Wexford ; as many in Dublin 
and Meath^ and an equal number in County Down. But this 
knowledge may merely mean that the east coast, possessing 
roads and towns, has consequently been more frequented by 
tourists and antiquaries than the remote or inaccessible west. 
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Among the records, however, of the Ordnance survey, and in 
the Du Noyer drawings, there are probably sufficient materials for 
the purpose. Both are deposited in the Library of theEoyal Irish 
Academy at Dublin; but any person who would attempt to use 
these materials for the purpose of such an investigation, must be 
not only an enthusiast, but have his whole time at his disposal. 
The disarray in which they now exist renders them utterly 
useless to any ordinary student of Irish antiquities. 

The Irish themselves seem to have only one tradition regarding 
their dolmens. They call them all Beds of Diarmid and Graine,” 
and that is the name applied to them in the sheets of the Ordnance 
Survey. The elopement of Diarmid with Graine, the daughter of 
Cormac Mac Art, whose date, according to the Four Masters, Yas 
A.B. 286, is one of the most celebrated of Irish legends.^ The 
story is, that being pursued all over Ireland by Finn, the disap- 
pointed suitor, they erected these as places of shelter, or for hiding 
in. This is, of course, absurd enough ; but it shows that, in the 
opinion of the Irish themselves, they belong to the period which 
elapsed between the birth of Christ and the conversion of the 
people to Christianity. There is no hint in any Irish book that 
any of them were erected before the Christian era, nor anything 
that would lead us to suppose that any are more modern than the 
time of St. Columba. 

The most extensive group of free standing dolmens known to 
exist in Ireland, is that in or near Glen Columbkille, at the 
extreme western point of Donegal. No account of these has 
been published— so far as I know— in any book or journal, and 
I am indebted for all I know about them to my friend, Mr. 
Norman Moore, who paid a visit to the spot this autumn to 
obtain the information 1 wanted, and it is from his descriptions 
that the following is abstracted.^ 

The principal groups are situated in Glen Malin More, a small 
valley running parallel to that of Columbkille, about two miles to 
the southward of it. There are three groups on the north side of 
this valley and two on the south, extending from about half a mile 


^ Eugene O’CuiTy, ‘ Materials,’ &c , 314, 697. 

* TMs most valuable contribution, vmth bus pex mission, is punted in extenso in 
Appendix A. 
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fitini tlid sim-slioro to akiiit three miles iswartl The finegt group 
k tliiit next tlie sm qh the sooth side^ and consists of six dolmens, 
Pitiifited Hourly in a row, about 50 or 100 feet ii{>firt, and is aeeoni-. 
imniiHl by 811100 cairns,! ait so small as hardly to deserve tlie immo of 
Ttimnrn Hie stones of the dolmens range from 6 to 12 feet in height, 
miil their cap-stones are still there, though some Inive been displaced* 
The second group, a little way np the glen, consists of ten 
dolmens arranged in two parallel rows, hut they are neither so 
large nor so perteid as those nearer to the sea* 

Kearlj opposite the first-named group on the shore, Imt on the 
north side of t!io stream, are two dolmens so nearly contiguous 
to each other that they may almost be considered as one stnictnre* 
About half a mile to the east of this is a fourth group, consisting of 
four dolmens, accompanied by cairns, and two at least of the former 
are of considerable magnificence. The group farthest up the glen 
consists of five or six dolmens, but all except one in a ruinoiis state. 

The number of dolmens in Glen Oolumbkille is not given by 
Mr. Moore; but, from the context, there must be five or six, 
making up twenty to thirty for the whole group. So far as can be 
judged from the description, the group in Glen Columbkille seems 
to have better fitted and more complete chambers ; consequently, 
I should infer it to be more modern than the others. It would, 
however, require careful personal inspection to classify them ; 
though 1 have no doubt it could be done, and that, with a little 
care, these six groups could be arranged into a consecutive series, 
whatever the initial or final date may turn out to be. 

The general construction and appearance of these tombs is that 
of the so-called Calliagli Birra’s house in Meath, described further 
on (woodcut No. 80). From its situation and appearance, there 
seems little reason for doubt that the Meath example belongs 
to the fifth or the sixth century ; and if this is so, as little for 
doubting that these dolmens in Donegal are of about the same 
age, or, in other words, that this mode of interment continued to 
be practised in certain parts of Ireland, especially n'ear the coasts, 
down to the entire conversion of the inhabitants to Christianity. 

There ate no other traditions, so far as I know, attached to any- 
thing in this glen, except those that relate to St, Columba, who, 
it is understood, long resided here, attempting to conveit the 
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inliabitaiits to Christianity. Whether he was successful or not 
is not clear. He certainly left Ireland in disgust, and settled in 
the first island whence the shores of his detested native land 
could not be seen. The only other tradition that seems to bear 
on the subject relates to St. Patrick, who, being unable to convert 
the Demons ” about Croagh Patrick, in Mayo, drove them into 
the sea ; but, instead of perishing, as they ought to have done, 
when he threw his bell after them, they reappeared, and settled 
on this promontory.^ The meaning of this fable seems to be, that 
some tribe — not Celtic, for the Celts accepted Christianity whenever 
and wherever it was preached to them, but, it may be of Iberian 
origin — refusing to accept the doctrine, was expelled by force 
from their seats in Mayo, and sought refuge with kindred tribes 
in this remote corner of the island, and here remained till 
St. Columba took up his abode among them. If we might assume 
that the Oolumbkille group belongs to a time immediately 
preceding their conyersion, and that the other five groups in 
Malin More extended back to a date two, three, it may be four 
centuries before St. Columba’s time, and that they belonged to 
an Iberian or Celtiberian race, we should have an hypothesis 
which at least would account for all their peculiarities. Though 
in sight of Carrowmore, on the southern side of Sligo Bay, it 
is certain that these monuments have no affinity with them or 
with the works of any of the Northern circle-building nations. 
Spanish or French they must be ; and we can hardly hesitate 
between the two. In Elizabeth’s time, and as far back as 
history reaches, we have Spaniards settled in Galway, and on the 
western coast of Ireland. Such colonisation, if lasting, is not 
the work of any sudden impulse or of a long past time ; and the 
probability is that Iberians, before they learned to talk Latin, 


^ “Croagh Patrick, a monntam in 
Mayo, is famous m legendary lecords as 1 
the scene of St. Patrick’s final conflicts | 
with the demons of Ireland. Prom, its 
summit he drove them into the ocean, 
and completed their discomfiture hy 
flinging his hell among their retreating 
ranks. Passing northward they emerged 
from the deep, and took up their abode 
in the savage wilds of Seang Cean, on 
the Bonth-west of Donegal. Here they 


remained nnniolested till onx Tirconel- 
lian saint (Columba) was directed by an 
angel to lid the place of its foul inha- 
bitants. After a violent struggle he 
completely routed them. His name was 
thenceforth associated with the tract, 
and the wild parish of Glen Golumhkille 
pieaerves, in its topogiaphy and tradi- 
tions, a living commentary on the legend 
of St. Columba/’ &c. — Beeves, Vita 
SL Adam.^ p. 20G. 
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wpri! him fniia a ?<^ry i?arly It is aim fmhihh froai 
uliiit m ‘0 know of tliom sind tknr inimiiittoots iii the IViiiimla, 
tliiil tlify woiilii Fofii^o far a loaHar pariinl tlian t!ie C\4ts to lie 
aiiiTarleilj and lliat tliay \im dolmens for tistjir sc'piilelires 

ill prefereiiee eitiie? to tunittli or eireles. 

Bo tills as it may, tlieie are at least two iioints wliicli we may 
tasiimo negatkely witli regard to thm^ dolmens. Tli© first is, 
Hint tliey do not mark battle-fields : they liaTo none of the 
iippearatiee of such niomimente. The second is, that &a there is 
no capital or fertile country in their neighbourhood, they are 
not a royal eometery ; they are not, indeed, claimed, eYen in the 
remotest manner, by any of the royal races of Ireland* They are, 
so far as wo can see, the sepulchres of a foreign colony settled on 
this spot Whether this is probable or not must, of course, depend 
on a comparison of these monuments with those in the countries 
from wliic*h they are supposed to have come. But, in the mean*- 
while, it may be assumed, as an hypothesis which at least accounts 
for the phenomena as we find them in Ireland, even when judged 
of by their own internal evidence alone. 

One of the most interesting of the Irish dolmens is that known 
as the Giant's Grave, near Drumbo, about four miles south from 
Belfast. The interest attached to this monument does not, however, 
arise so much from the grandeur of the structure itself, though it 
may he consicleied a first-class example and very tolerably perfect, 
but from its standing solitary in the centre of the largest circle 
m these islands, Aiebnry only excepted. The circle is about 
580 feet in diameter, and consequently more than six acres 
m extent, and is formed, not as at Avebury or Arbor Low, by a 
ditch dug inside, and the earth so gained being used to form 
a rampart, but by the top of a hill being levelled and the earth 
removed in so doing being thrown up so as to form a circular 
amphitheatre. Although, consequently, the rampart is not so high 
outside as at Avebury, the whole surface internally having been 
lowered, the internal effect is very much giander.^ 

^ I caxmot help thinking that the gested above, but wo are not yet in a 
great rath at Dowth was formed by a position to speak positively on sneh 
similar process. It may not, therefore, matters, 
after all, he a residential rath, as sng- 
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What, then, was the object of this great earthwork with one soli- 
tary dolmen in the centre ? - Was it simply the converse of such 
a mound as that at New Grange ? Was it that, instead of heaping 
the earth over the sepulchral chamber, they cleared it away and 
arranged it round it, so as to give it dignity ? Or was it that 
funereal games or ceremonies were celebrated round the tomb, 
and that the amphitheatre was prepared to give dignity to their 
performance? These are questions that can only be answered 
when more of these circles are known and compared with one 
anothei’, and the whole subject submitted to a more careM 
examination than has yet been the case. My impression is 
that it is the grave of a chief, and of him only, and that it is 
among the most modern of its class. 

At about the same distance west from Belfast is another dolmen, 
which, in itself, is a much finer example than this Grave of the 
Giant. Its cap-stone 
is said to weigh 40 
tons, and is supported 
by five upright stones 
of considerable di- 
mensions. It has, 
however, no circle 
or accompaniments. 

The Celtic name of 
the district in which 
it stands was ^ Bailie 
dough togal,’ i. e. the 
Town of the Stone of 
the Strangers, which 
would seem to indicate that it was not very old, nor its origin 
quite forgotten. 

At Ivnockeen, county Waterford, there is a remarkable dolmen 
(woodcnt No. 78), though it neither has any surroundings nor 
any tradition attached to it.^ It is interesting, however, as it 
looks as if we were approaching the form out of which Stone- 
henge grew, which, I have not a doubt, could be found in Ireland 
if looked for. It is also interesting as showing in plan (woodcut 

^ ‘Journal Kilkenny Arcliseo Soc/ v N. S. p. 4:79. 
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Ko. 7S), att ai»iige!iaieiit wliieh peeiiliiir, I bi4iavc\ tii IrMi 
cloliiitm Tlia cell is mell foniietb but in front of it is a deiui- 
or ftntc-elmaiWr, mhieli looks m if it miglit }ia?e been used 

for iiiaki iig ofl er- 
iiigs to tlie dead 
after tlie cell 
was closecL 
Oueotberdol- 
laeu (ic^scrires 
being ilbistmb- 
ed 'before going 
furtber, as it be- 
longs to a class 
of monuments 

*rft P!«tn of Dolmtn at Ktiockeen . » , 

common m Brit- 
tany, hitherto unknown in Great Britain. It consists of a cell 
12 feet 8 inches long internally, with a width of 4 feet at the 




entrance, but diminishing to 3 feet at its inner end. It is 
^tuatecl near Monasterboice, at the northern limit of the parish, 
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and not far, consequently, from New Grange, and close to 
Greenmoimi Locally it is known as the house or tomb of 
Calliagh Vera, or Biria,^ the hag whose chair is illustiated in 
woodcut No. 73, and whose name is indissolubly connected with 
the Lough Crew tombs* Accoidmg to the traditions collected by 
Dr. O’Donovan and Mr. Conwell, she bioke her neck before com- 
pleting the last tumulus, and was buried, close to where she died/ 
in the parish of Diarmor, where, however, nothing remains to 
mark the spot. 

From the mode in which it is constructed, it seems hardly 
doubtful that the original intention was to cover it with a 
tumulus; but piobably it never uas occupied. If I am correct 
in my surmise as to its age, its builder may have been con- 
veited to Chiistianity before he had occasion foi it. But, be 
that as it may, its exposed position may serve to explain how a 
king or chief who had erected snch a structure for his hurying- 
place might very well have amused himself, if his life were 
prolonged, in adorning both the interior and exterior with 
carvings. I cannot believe that the internal ornaments were 
ever executed by artificial light, and both, therefore, must have 
been completed before the chamber was buried. 

Last year, General Lefroy excavated a tumulus at Greenmount, 
Castle Bellingham, about five miles north of Calliagh Birra’s 
so-called house.^ In it he found a chamber, 21 feet long by 
about 4 feet wide and 5 feet high, enclosed by two parallel walls 
built of small stones, and closed at each end by similar masonry* 


^ If, instead of tins silly legend, we 
conld connect tins tomb with Brendanns 
Biorro, the founder of the monastery of 
Bura, now Barsonstown, it would he a 
step in the light dnection. His date 
would accord perfectly with the aichi- 
tectuial inferences; for, according to 
Tighernach, he died 573 * The difficulty 
IS to believe that a Christian “ propheta,” 
as he 13 called, could have thought of so 
pagan a form of supulehre It is not 
easy, however to eradicate long-esta- 
blished habits, and his countrymen may 


not, within a century of St Patrick’s 
time, have invented and become recon- 
ciled to a new mode of burial The 
Banes certamly buned in howes for cen- 
turies after their conversion, and the 
Irish may have been eq[ually conserva- 
tive. It is, however, hardly worth while 
argmng the q^uestion here, as we have 
nothmg but a nommal similarity to go 
upon, which is never mnch to be relied 
upon 

® Eugene GonwelVs pamphlet descrip- 
tive of the Lough Crew Tumuli, p. 2 


* Reeves, ‘ Vita Adaiaaam,’ p 210 
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Til'© rix>f mas formed of slabs in two rows, tlie lower P'rojoctiBg 
as bmefcts ami the upper stretebiEg across kwoiid tlii^ malls 



oil each side. 
Ill plan, thero- 
fore, it was iden- 
tical with the 
Birra^s house, 


though, longer 


1^1 rUm and S,iti«rt of Cl«imlK*r in Groenmcnmt Tnmulus. 
From a by Oenerai liofroy. 


and larger. But, 
from tlio mode 


in which it was constructed, it was evidently more modern, — the 
most modern, in fact, of all the chamhered sepulchral tumuli 
yet discovered in Ireland. 

Nothing was found in the chamber : it had been rifled before, 
but by whom and at what period there was nothing to show. At 
9 or 10 feet below' the suinniit, but still 6 or 7 feet above tlie floor 
of the chamber, a bronze monument w^as found with a llimic 
inscription on it, which, with the assistance of the Danish anti- 
quaries, the General decides to belong to the ninth century 
(852?). Tlie one question is, is it coeval with the building 
of the tomb or its destruction? The name Domnal, or Domhnall, 
being Irish, and the position in which it was found seem to 
prove that it belongs to the period of the raising of the 
mound, not to that of its being rifled ; and if so, this grave 
approaches the age to which Maeshowe in the Orkneys may 
belong. 


The circumstance, however, which interests us most at prehcnt 
is the similarity of the Greenmount Ghamber to tlit* Lady Birra’s 
tomb. Being locally so close to one another, and so like in plan, 
they cannot be very distant in date, thougb the more soiithern is, 
from its megalithic character, undoubtedly the more ancient of 
the two. If we allow two or three centuries it is a long stretch, 
though even that takes us far aw'ay from any connexion with the 
monuments at Lough Crow, and barely allows of it follow ing very 
close on those at Brugh iia Boinne. 


. ^ Tke following particulars are taken fiom a paper by General Lefroy, in tbe 
mrchseologii^l Jemnal/ No. 180, 1870, pp. 281 &t seqq. 
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Tlie similairity of tliis tomL mitk tliof« at CJloii roliiiiikkillo 
lias already been pointed out, and no doiilit id’liers. exi;^t. la 
Ireland, and >^ill be bronglit to liglit as soon m ntfeiilioii m 
directed to ilie subject. But meatnv bile tliey seem, so far sis mn 
can at present judge, to make np an exttwive grcnip ot pagiiii 
semi-pagan monuments, extending from tlie time of Ht. Fatric^ 
to tliat of St. Colnmba, md, as snob, are amtmg the latest, mid 
certainly among the most interesting, monuments of the class in 
Ireland. 

Vague as all this may probably appear, there is one iltilinen in 
Ireland which seems to have a date. Tlu^ great grandscm of 
Datlii, whose red pillar-stone at Ratfi (h’oghan, ertadec! a. in 
we have already pointed out, was named C\*allarlL Jlt» vuh 
murdered by his four foster-brothers through envy nhuiit the 
sovereignty. They were hanged for thoir mmeui a .spot kuimii 
Ard-na-Riagh, near Ballina, and wm*e bnrit*d 
on a hill on the opposite side of the river, 
where a dolmen still stands, and is pointed 
out as the grave of the four Blaols, tin* mur- 
derers. These particulars are relateil in the 
Dinnsenchus, in the Book of I^ eain and in 
the Annals of the Ily Fiaehraeh, t^un^Iatec^ 
by Dr. O’Donovan (p. 3o), uho, in a note, adds 
that this evidence, coupled I’iitli the description of the Mtnulioii 
on the other side of the ^loy, oppoitr* Ard-iu-i!iagln, nu 

doubt of its khsitit yd’ 

The dolmen in r|iiestion has nothing very rmnarkabb^ uhniif il 
The cap-stone, vhich incusnrcN il ftvi by 7 lot, in \ itjoim! in 
form, and is bupporfed on thiee uprights arrangt d biniilari} 
tliOfeO of Kifs Cotty Houm‘, It is perk etly level ah 1 a bint 

4 f(»et above tins level of the soil Tie i,M|n^tom nmy b ^ n 
fashioned into its prcMUit form i^y an ; but tin re is no 
chiselling, and, altogether tkrc k nothing that moiila; atri.i 
especial attention^ The interest uith its datf*. If n ran b 



‘•'i >f sfe fA. f 


^ My attnabu wtm ilmi thrwM to « ibsi 4 e ili* * i. j?. 

tills lurawiiiriit b) Mr. Bisisiiirl IVrgii^ni. |p|iiti4 mitli afi Ml r.srih i an a 
Keei'Miff iiClIie MwimL, Diililiu Hi? m It* Ir4# | u I r a 
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established that it belongs to the beginning of the sixth century, 
which I see no more reason for doubting than Dr. O’Donovan does, 
it is a point gained in our investigation, in so far at least as dates 
are concerned. 


It would be tedious to emimeratc the other dolmens in Ireland 
which have neither dates nor peculiarities to distinguish them 
from others of this class, but theie is one monument of a mega- 
lithic character m Ireland vhich must be described before leaving 
the country^ though it certainly is not a dolmen, and its date and 
use are both mysterious at present. 

It stands in the deer park of the Hazlewood domain, about four 
miles east of Sligo. Tt is entered from the south, and consists 




first of an en- 
closure 51 feet 
by 24 feet. To 
the westward 
of this is a 
smaller apart- 


@ 


ment, about 


83 Sketch-Plan of Monument m the Deer Park, Siigo. 30 fect by 12 

Scale 40 feet to 1 inch _ 

leet, divided 


into tvo by two projecting stones. At the east end aie two 
similar apartments side by side, but smaller, the whole length of 
the stiucture measuiing about 115 feet.^ The three entrances 
troni the central to the side apartments are trilithons of squared 
and partially dressed stones, and would remind us of Stonehenge, 
were they not so small. They are only 3 feet under the lintel, 
and you must bow low indeed to pass under them. Indeed, when 
speaking of these enclosures as apartments, it must be borne 
in mind that one can enter anywhere by passing between the 
stones, and stepping over the walls, which are composed of stones 
hardly ever touching each other, the highest being only 3 or 


be cottsidexed as eommitfemg him to any- 
thing except beyond the desire of puttmg 
k me on the scent of an interesting investi- 

There is a model of this cnrions 


structure m the Royal Academy Museum, 
Dublin, but not a correct one , and the 
woodcut m their catalogue, taken from 
the model, has still less pretensions to 

accuracy 
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Wliat, film, h t!ii^ emiom edifice? It can be # 

tomb, it 18 80 imlike anj other tomb ^liicli v^e know of p 
it looks more like a Umfh; indeed, it is not nnbV 
arrangement of some Obristian ebnrclies: bat a cKar^^ 
temple with walls pervious, iis these are, and so low th^t th^ 
cx>ngregation outside ean see all that passes inside is 
anomalous an arrangement, that it does not seem 
At present it is unique; if some similar example coi^^ld bo 
discovered, perhaps we might guess its riddle. 

It is situated on the highest plateau of the hifi. ^ littfe 
lower down is a very fine stone Cathair, or circular fort, an 
L-shaped underground apartment of some extent in its (^ontre; 
and on a neighbouring eminence are several round tumuli, which^ 
looking like the burying-places of the " Oastellani,” incre^so tho 
improbability of the upper building being a sepulchre. 

Before leaving this branch of the subject, it may be ^ 
to allude to a point which, though not very distinct in its^lfy 
may have some influence with those who are shocked n't beiug 
told that the rude stone monuments of Ireland are so modern an 
from the preceding pages we should infer they were. It is that 
every allusion to Ireland, in any classical author, and every 
inference from its own annals, lead us to assume that Irela^tid, 
during the centuries that elapsed between the Christian 0 >nd 
St Patrick, was in a state of utter and hopeless barhari^^^- 'The 
testimony of Diodorus^ and Strabo^ that its inhabita:Ats yvere 
cannibals is too distinct to be disputed, and according to fhe last 
named authority, they added to this an ugly habit of eating tBeir 
fathers and mothers. These accusations are repeate(i by 8 t. 
Jerome^ in the fourth century with more than necessary ^mptiasis. 
All represent the Irish as having all their women in cormtuon, 
and as more barbarous than the inhabitants of Britain/ indeed, 
than any other people of Europe. Nor can it be pleaded that 

' Diodoms, V. p, 32 ^ ‘ Geo ' iv p* 201 ^ Ed. Talersii, i p 413 ^ m p. 335. 

* Tacitus, ^Agiicola,’ p 24 
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tliese antliors wrote in ignorance of tlie state of the country, for 
Ptolemy^s description of the coasts and of the interior, of the 
cities and ti'ibes shows an intimate acquaintance A\ith the island 
wliich could only be derived from observation.^ Their own annals 
do not, it is true, repeat these scandals; but nothing we now 
have can be said to have been reduced to writing in anything 
like the form in vhieli we now possess it before the time of 
St. Patiicdr ; and even that has passed through edition after edition 
at the hands of patriotic Irishmen before it assumed the form in 
which we now find it. Even these tell of nothing but fighting 
and assassination, and of crimes of every sort and kind. Even 
the highest title of one of their greatest kings, Conn ^^of a 
hundred battles/"" is sufficiently indicative of the life which he 
led, and the state of the country he governed. As ue have 
every reason to believe that the progress of Ireland was steadily 
and equably progressive, it is evident that if it was so, a very short 
time prior to vhat ve find in the early centuries of Christianity 
would take us back to the present state of the natives of 
Australia, and we should find a condition of society when any 
combined effort was impossible. So evident is this, not only from 
history, but from every inference that can he gathered from the 
state of Ireland in subsequent ages, that the wonder really is how 
such a people could have erected such monuments as those we 
find on the hanks of the Boyne in the early centuries of our 
epoch. The answer is, of conrse, that the idleness of savages 
is capable of wonderful efforts. A nation of men who have no 
higher ambition than to provide for their daily wants, and who 
are willing to submit to any tyrant who will undertake to 
supply these iu order to gratify his own pride or ambition, may 
effect wonders. The pyramids of Egypt and the temples of 
southern India are examples of what may be done by similar 
means. But to effect such things, the people must be sufficiently 
organised to combine, and sufficiently disciplined to submit ; and 
we have no reason to suppose that in Ireland they were either 
before the Christian era, and it is even very difficult to under- 
stand how they came to be so far advanced even in the time 


^ Mercator, ‘Oeogra.* p. SI. 
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of St. Patrick, That they were so their works attest; bat if 
we bad to trust to indications derived from history alone^ the 
inference certainly would be that the monuments are considerably 
more modem than the dates above assigned to them; while it 
seems barely possible they should be carried back to any earlier 
period. 

There may be other rude stone monuments in Ireland besides 
those described or alluded to in the preceding pages, but they 
can scarcely be very numerous or very impoidant, or they could 
hardly have escaped notice. They are not, consequently, likely 
to disturb any conclusion that may be arrived at from the 
examination of those which are known. From these, we may 
safely conclude that all, with perhaps the exception of the Hade- 
wood monument, are certainly sepulchral ; and all, unless I am 
very much mistaken, were erected subsequcDtly to the building 
of Emania by Eocliaidh Ollamb Fodlha in the third century B.o, 
There may be cairns, and even dolmens, belonging to the earlier 
Hiberni before the Scoti were driven from the Continent, by the 
Punic or Roman wars, to seek refuge and repose in the green 
island of the West, but they must be insignificant, and probably 
must remain for ever unrecognizable. 

Prom the date, however, of the founding of Emania we seem 
to have a perfectly consecutive and intelligible series commencing 
with the smaller and ruder cairns of Lough Crew, and rising at 
last to the lordly sepulchres of Brugh na Boinne. Between these 
two stand the monuments on the battle-fields of Moytura, and 
contemporary with the last are the Baths on the far-famed hill of 
Tara. Beyond these we seem to have the tomb of the four Moeis, 
the so-called house of Calliagh Birra, and the dolmens of Glen- 
columbkille, all apparently belonging to the sixth century. The 
tumulus at Greenmount is later than any of these, but hardly 
belongs to our Irish series. 

From these we pass by easy gradations to the beehive cells 
and oratories of the early Christians. No such stone dwellings 
probably existed before the time of St. Patrick, or we should 
have found traces of them at Tara, or Armagh, or Telltown ; but 
as none such existed in these royal seats of the Scots, we may 
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fairly assume that for domestic purposes wood and turf alone were 
used. But as soon as the use of stone became prevalent for such 
purposes, as was the case with the introduction of Christianity, 
we soon find the round towers, with their accompanying churches, 
springing up in every corner of the land, and Irish architecture 
progressing steadily in a groove of its own, till its forms were 
modified, but not obliterated, by the changes introduced by the 
English conquerors. The history of their style from St. ratrick 
to the English conquerers has been so well written by Petrie, 
that little now remains to bo said about that division. But the 
history of the preceding seven centuries still remains for some 
one with the leisure requisite to explore the country, and with 
patience and judgment sufficient to read aright the many enigmas 
which are still involved in it, although the main outlines of the 
story seem sufficiently clear and intelligible. If it were written 
out in detail and fully illustrated, it would prove a most valuable 
commentary on tlie dark period of the history of Ireland before 
the introduction of Christianity, and when the concomitant intro- 
duction of alphabetic writing first rendered her annals intelligible 
and trustworthy. 

In one other respect the study of these early monuments of 
Ireland seems to afford a subject of most engrossing interest. It 
is in Ireland that we first begin to perceive the threefold division, 
which, if it can be established, will lead to the most importairt 
ethnographical determinations. It appears that in this island the 
stone circles of the Scandinavians were introduced simultaneously 
with the dolmens of the Iberians or Aquitanians, and we can 
trace the rude barrows of the Celts growing up between them till 
they expanded into the great mounds of the Boyne, That these 
three forms ever were at any one time absolutely distinct is most 
unlikely, and equally so that they should have long remained so 
in the same country, even if it could be shown that at any one 
time they belonged to three separate races. Generally, however, 
it seems hardly doubtful that they do point to ethnographic 
peculiarities, which may become most important. Combined 
with their history and a knowledge of their uses, these monu- 
ments promise to rescue from oblivion one of the most curious 
chapters of Irish history, which without them might remain fof 
ever unwritten. 
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Whatever may be tbe case as regards Ireland, it is probable that 
tlie megalithio remains of Scotland are all known and have been 
described more or less in detail. Such descriptions, however, as 
exist are scattered through the pages of ponderous statistical com- 
pilations, or in the transactions of learned societies in England and 
Scotland, or in local journals, so that it is extremely difficult to 
acquire a connected grasp of the whole subject, or to feel sure you 
do know all that is required, and still more difficult to convey to 
others a clear view of its outlines. Had any one done for the 
unsculptured stones of Scotland what John Stuart has done for 
those that have devices in them, the case would be widely different. 
Except Daniel Wilson’s ^ Pre-historic Annals of Scotland’ — what- 
ever that may mean — no general account is available, and that work 
is too brief and too sparsely illustrated to be of much use. The 
introductory matter, however, in Mr. Stuart’s two volumes,^ with 
Mr. Wilson’s book, may suffice for most purposes ; but a complete 
knowledge can only be obtained by wading through the volumes 
of the Scotch and English Archmologias, and the transactions and 
proceedings of the various antiquarian societies of both countries.^ 


^ ‘ The Scalpttired Stones of Scotland.’ 
Two vols, quarto. Fublished hy the 
Spalding Club. 185G and 1867. 

® A few years ago the late Mr. Rhind, 
of Sibster, left an estate worth more than 
400Z. per annum, to endow a Professor- 
ship of Archaeology in Scotland, who was 
also to act as curator of the monuments 
themselves, hut unfortunately left it en- 
cumbered by a life interest to a relative. 
Two years ago an attempt was made to 
get the Government to anticipate the 
falling in of the life interest, and ap- 
pointing Mr. Stuart to the office at once. 
It was, perhaps, too much to expect so 


enlightened an act of liberality from a 
Government like ours. But their deci- 
sion is to be regietted; not only because 
we may thereby lose altogether the ser- 
vices of the best qualified man in Scot- 
land for the purpose, but more so because 
the monuments are themselves fast dis- 
appearing without any record of them 
being pieserved. Agriculture is very 
merciless towards a big stone or a howe 
that stands in the way of the plough, 
and in so improving a country as Scot- 
land, very little may remain for the next 
generation to record. 
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III 0\if iiiicl itw% fir liiiftle stew^s, 

Ilii4f pfti%%epmm,, tli^iigli llwf mm i\$ itiigiil be ex- 

iiiMiiig tlia I'nigiiiU'^ii.wis Celtfe mees wh^ iii}iabilc4 tlie 
wiiiilry, t!i<* tt?niiiiiiiiig mile sitme ttioiuiitteiits are not imtmmm. 
lilt iW^siitiiiltiig cloliMetm am few aii«I fat between^ mmm half- 
immi fer flit wlicile tciiifitr}% ami none of tliein with histories cir 
taililioiii^ attaelieil to tlieiiu The eireles, hiwewr, lira niiitteroas 
aiiil iim! to some extoiit are ealcalatal to throw light oa 

rmr If wa the tao battle-fieWs of Moytara, 

they are iniinitely more immetotis thau those fooml in all Ireland 
and Wales put together, although there is only one group, that at 
Biennis in tiie Oikneys, that can compare with the great English 
examples. 


Tiieir distribution too is interesting. No stone circles exi^ in 
the lowlands or south of the Frith of Forth and Clyde ; and dolmens 
are rare in these regions, though this may arise from the extent to 
which cultivation is carried on there. Until, however, a statistical 
account is compiled, accompanied with a map, it is difHcult to 
speak confidently on such a subject, but the general impression is 
that the lowlands are not, and never were, a region of megalithic 
remains; and if this is so, it is one of the many proofs that the 
dolmens are neither pre-Eeman nor Celtic. At least we ha\e 
leason to believe that the Teutonic races who now occupy 
that country wcie settled there in the time of Agricola. But if 
the Celts or Piets wdio then inhabited that land had been in the 
habit of raising megalithic structures, we would haie been more 
likely to find traces of them in that densely inhabited country 
than 111 the bleak uplands of Aberdeenshire, or the bare pastures 
<^f the Orkney Islands. 

The district of Scotland where these circles and rude stone 
^^^iiuments most abound is on either side of a straight line drawn 
direct fiom Inverness to Aberdeen, which is a locality where 
sculptured stones are also found in considerable numbers, but the 
rude stone monuments are not found in Angus or Fife, where their 
sculptured successors are most numerous. The district of the circles 
par emoMmee in Scotland, however, is not on the mainland at all, but 
3 n the northern and western isles. The principal group is in the 
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Orkneys ; next in importance are those in Lewes. They ai*e found 
in Skye and Kantyre. There are several in Airan, and thence the 
transition is easy to the Isle of Man, where they meet the English 
group in Cumbeiland. 

The larger circles in the Orkneys are four in number; three 
of these stand on a long slip of land that divides the loch of 
Harra from that of Stennis. The fourth is at some little distance 
from the others, and separated from them by a narrow strait 
connecting the two lochs. Besides these there aie seveial smaller 
earthen circles and numerous tumuli. The largest circle, known 
the Eing of Brogar/ is 340 feet (100 meties) in diameter between 
tlie stones. These originally weie sixty in number, ranging froth 
6 and 7 to 15 feet in height; outside the stones runs a ditch about 
30 feet in width, and 6 in depth, but with no perceptible rampart 
on either side. Two causeways cross the ditch as at Penrith or 
Arbor Low (woodcuts No. 29 and 30) opposite to one another, but 
neither square with the axis of the spit of land on which the circle 
is situated, nor facing any of the four caidinal points of the 
heavens. 

Next in importance to this is the circle at Stennis, about three^ 
quarters of a mile distant. It consisted originally of twelve stones 
15 to 18 feet in height. Only two are now erect, but a third was 
so not many yeais ago ; and the fouith, of which now only a frag- 
ment remains, is lepresented as standing when the drawing, which 
forms the frontispiece to this ^York, w^as macle.^ The lemains of a 
dolmen still exist within the circle, not however in the centre, but 
close to its side, one of the stones of the circle apparently acting as 
head-stone to it. Beyond the stone ciicle which measures 104 feet 


^ The account of these monuments is 
absti acted fiom a paper by Lieutenant 
Thomas, of H M’s sniveying vessel 
Woodlmk It IS the most detailed and 
most collect sur\ey we ha\e of any 
Biitish gioup It was published in the 
‘ Archseologia/ xwiv p 88 et seqq 
^ Eoui stones arc represented as stand- 
ing when Barry’s view of the monument 
was published in 1807, and foui aie 
jrepresented as standing in a senes of 


etchings made by the Buchess-Oountt ss 
of Sutherland fiom her own drawings, in 
1805 If the elbow in the bridge shown 
m the diawmg in the fiontispieeo is not 
a licence peimitted to himself by the 
aitist, my drawing is earlier than oithei 
of these "When I hist purchased it I 
belioicd. it to be by Daniel His toui, 
however, took place in 1815 Fiom the 
internal evidence this diawmg must he 
antenor to 1805. 
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tlitt iiioiiiiiin^rit Iti fill* f jut^iird 4if tk* j^!irmiiiif!iii|y iiioiiiiil tihoiil 

2 ill iWt Xof far 
fniiii tJiih eirflc\ ati4 
tdow to the bridge of 
1 Irogar, staiwk a single 
monolith 18 feet in 
height, \^hkii is the 
linost anil highest 
stone of the group; 
and ill another di»e* 
tion a lesser one, 
with a hole throngh 
it. Though only # 
feet high, 3 feet 
broad, and 9 inches 
thick, this stone has 
become more famous 
than the others, from 
the use Sir Walter Scott makes of it in the ‘Pirate/ and 
"because, till a very recent period, an oath taken with hands 
joined through the hole in the Stone of Woden, was considered 
even by the courts in Orkney as more than usually solemn and 
binding.^ 

No excavations, so far as I know, have been attempted in the 
circle of Stennis, but its ruined dolmen is probably suflieient to 
attest its sepulchral character. Some attempts at exploration were 
made in the larger Bing at Brogar, but without success. This is 
hardly to be wondered at, for a man must feel very sure where to 
look, who expects to find a small deposit in an area of tivo acr(*s. 
The diggings are understood to have been made in the centre. 
There, however, the ground looks very like the undisturbed surface 
of the original moor, and as if it had never been levelled or used 
either for interment or any other human purpose, and slopes 
away irregularly some 6 feet towards the loch. Bly impression is 
that the deposits, if any exist, will be found near the outer cinaim- 



Circle At Stennis. From Lieutenant Thomas's plan. 


' * Arrh/nologi^i,* wxiv p 89 . 
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ference of tlie circle, either at the foot of the stones as at Oricliie, 
or outside the ditch as at Hakpen or Stonehenge. In the 
smaller circles the diameter of which does not exceed 100 feet, 
the deposit seems either to have been in the centre ; or, if at the 
sides, the stones were so arranged as to mark its place. In the 
larger, or 100-metre circles, we liave not yet ascertained where to 
look. Accident may some day reveal the proper spot, but till it 
is ascertained either scientifically or fortuitously, no argument can 
be based on the negative evidence which our ignorance affords. 

In the neighbourhood of these stone circles are several bowl- 
shaped barrows similar to those in the neighbourhood of Stone- 
henge, not only externally but internally. When opened they 
were almost all found to contain interments by cremation and 
rude half-burnt pottery. It is not here, however, that these barrows 
are found in the greatest numbers. In the neighbouring parish of 
Sandnick they exist in hundreds, and scattered exactly as on the 
Wiltshire downs, here and there, singly or in pairs, without any 
apparent arrangement or grouping. It is said that there are at 
least 2000 of these mole-hill barrows in the islands.^ Here, as 
there, it would seem, that where a man lived and died there he 
was buried, without any reference to anything existing, or that 
had existed. None of these barrows have stone circles of any 
sort attached to them. Indeed, the only rude stone monuments 
in Orkney of the class we are discussing aie those just described, 
and they are all confined to one remote inhospitable-looking 
spot. Close to these, however, Lieutenant Thomas enumerates 
six or seven conoid bairows, whose form and contents are of a 
very diffei ent nature. The bodies in them Ead been buried entire 
without cremation, and with their remains were found silver 
torques and other ornaments, similar as far as can be made out — 
none are engraved — to those found in Skail Bay, along with coins 
of Athelstaiie, 925, and of the Caliphs of Bagdad^ of dates from 
887 to 945.^ That these conoid graves here, as well as others 
found in the islands, are of Scandinavian origin, can hardly be 
doubted, and their juxta-position to the circles is at least sng- 


^ ‘ Archisologia,^ xxxiv. p. 90. 

^ The greater part of this find, with 
all the coins, is in the Museum of the 


Society of Antiquaries, Edinburgh. The 
dates on the coins ^Yere kindly copied fox 
me by Mr. Stiiait. 
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ritilifjiiiirio.^ imn E iiiiHiirghj who hml Iiojn} 4 from its external 
it|i|ti»aniiioe lo tlinl it iiitimt: in this, howtwer, they wmxi clts- 
lipjiuiiiti^L It iHiiihl seem that men of the Rime ii¥*e m those 
Him era!^letl it, Imt wiio in the meanwhile had been eonverted 
to Christiiiiiity, had apparently in the middle of the twelfth 
e^mtiity liroktm into this sepulchre of tlieir Pagan forefathers, 
and despoiled it of its coatents. As some compensation for 
this, they have written their names in very legible Knnes on 
the walls of the tomb, and recorded, in sliort sentences, what 
they knew and believed of its origind 

From these Rimes we learn, in the first place, that the robbers 
were Christian pilgrims on tlieir way to the Holy Land — lorsala 
Farer — from which Profesbor Munch infers that tiny must have 
formed part of the expedition organized for that purpose by Jarl 
luignvaltb Ild^. Reyoiid this it is not posslbh^ to lay much stress 
tHi what tlichc Rimes bdl us. In the first ]>laee, becauM‘ the 
learned men to whom tlaw liave been submitted dilTer considm’- 
ably in tht‘ir iut-n*pretation,^ and the record, even in t!u‘ bv*st of 
tlimn, is iutli^tincf■. In one or two respects the evidteiec of the 
inscriptions may he <*onsidered satisfa(*!ory. Their writtTs all seinn 
to have known w) perhietly what the tomb was, and to whom it 
belonged, that no one imuhI to ret*unh e-\(*ept in tic* mo^t; poetic 
fashion, what (‘very one on the spot probably knew periecdly well. 
At all events, there is no allusion in these ins<n*i[)ti!>ns to any rflhm* 
or earlier race. Every exptx ssion, whether intelligible or not, bears 
a northern stamp. Lutlibrok, Ingcborg, and adl tin* other names 
introdueed are Beanclinavian, and all the allusions have a Xorlhern 
twang. Though this is merely negative evidence, it (‘ortainly goes 

* Baw loseriptiowib tlaniig HtM-iiiiU iii 

By ‘ Frot*. S«* Aiii ScotC v. p. 7 Ci. 
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some way to show tlmt the robbers were aware that the Howe 
was originally erected by people of their own race. If, howe?er, 
the direct evidence of these in- 
scriptions is inconclusive, there is 
one engraving on a pillar facing 
the enti’ance which looks as if 
it were original, both from its 
position and character. It re- 
presents a dragon (woodcut No. 

85) of a peculiar Scandinavian 
type. A similar one is found on 
a stone attached to the tumnlus 
under which King Gorm was 
buried, at Jellinge, in Den- 
mark, in the middle of the tenth 
century. Making allowance for 

the* difference in drawing, they are so like that they cannot 
be very distinct in date. A third animal of this species is found 
at Hunestadt, in Scania,^ and dating about the year 1150, but 
very different, and very much more 
modern-looking than this one. Had 
the Jerusalem pilgrims drawn this 
dragon, it would probably have been 
much more like the Hunestadt ex- 
ample. On the other hand, if the one 
at Maes-Howe is original, the age of 
the tomb can hardly be half a cen- 
tury distant from that of King Gorm’s 
Howe, which in other respects it very 
much resembles. It is, however, very 
unlikely that Christian pilgrims would 
draw a dragon like this, and still less 
that they would accompany it with a 
Wurm, or Serpent-knot, like that found on the same pillar ; both 
look like Pagan emblems, and seem to belong to the original 
decorations of the tomb. 



Oiaas Wormhxs, ‘Monumenta Danica,’ p. 188, G. 
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AiBODg the iiiSorJptioBs in Maes-Howo is one whidi, from its 
apparent insignilleance, none of the intei prefers haye eondeseeiuled 
to notice. It nill be observed on one of the loose stones lying 
in the foieground on yoodent No. 88, it consists of only four letteis, 
and leads either HIAT or IKIH, aceouling as it is turned one 
way or another. As it is impossible to make a recognisable word, 
much less sense out of such a combination, it is no wonder it was 
thrown aside; kit it is just because it is unintelligible that it 
may turn out to be yal liable as an index to the age of the monu- 
ment. Nothing is more unlikely than that a lorsala Farer would 
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have idly engiaved these Runes on a loose stone, but nothing more 
likely than that a mason who hewed the stone and fitted it to 
close the ‘^loculus” extictly, would have jiut a maik upon it 
to show that it belonged to the right-hand chamber in which 
A or B was to be buried. The inscription is on the inner edge 
of the stone, wheie it would be hid when the stone was m situ, 
and most probably was engraved on the stone before it wns 
originally used to close the opening. 

This, at least, is an explanation of its meaning better than any 
|>ther which has yet been suggested, and if it is the correct one, 
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this iiiseription with the Dragon and the Wnrm-knot are among 
the original sculptures of the tomb ; and, if so, it will be difficult 
to assign it to an earlier age than the tenth century, which, from 
the circumstances to be mentioned hereafter, seems on the whole 
the most probable date. 

The architecture of the tumulus, though cffeiing some indica- 
tions of great yalue, hardly possesses any features sufficiently 
marked to fix its date with ceitainty. Externally it is a trun- 
cated cone (noodcut No. 87), about 92 feet in diameter, by 36 feet 


in height, and ib _ ^ 

surrounded at a - . 

distance of about 
90 feet by a ditch 
40 feet wide, and 
6 feet deep, out 
of which the earth | 

seems to haye 
been taken which 
was required to | 
form the mound. 

Internally it con- 
tains a chamber 
slightly cru- 
ciform in plan, 
measuringl5feet " 

4 inches, by 14 
feet 10 inches, 
and, when com- 
plete, probably view of chamber mMaebllowc I rom a drawing by Mr Tarrer 

17 feet in height. i i i i 

On each of three sides of the chamber is a sepulchral loculus, 

entered by a small opening 3 feet from the giound. ibe 
largest of these, that on the right as you enter, is 7 feet by 4 tee 
6 inches, and the central one 5 feet 6 inches hy 4 feet 6 inches. 
Each of these was closed by a single stone carefully squared 
so as to fit tbe opeuing. The passage leading into the centra 
chamber was B feet wide by 4 feet 6 inches in height, and 
originally closed, apparently by a doorway at 2 leet (. niches from 
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tlijo chamber. Beyon<l it is lined by two sbib^ 18 feet long, 
reaeJiing nearly to a recess, wliicli seems arranged as if to receive 
tbe real door wbitdi cIoscmI the sepnlebre, probably a large stoEc, 
Be}"onil tbis tbe pa^sage still extemls some 2d feet to tbe pre^sent 
ciitraiiee, but is of yery inferioi' edass of masonry, and bow mne!i of 
it is modern is not clear. 

Tbe first thing that strikes any one on examining this iiimiiMi 
is that ii certainly is the lineal descendant of the giaait cairns on 
the banks ot the Boyne, but separated from them by a %Try I<aig 
inferva! of imuK It is not easy to determine what interval must 
have elapsed kdore the side chambers of those tombs merged into 
the loculi” of this, or how long it must have been before their 
rude unhewn masses wore refined into the perfectly welBfitted 
masonry of this one. Some allowance must, however, bo made 
for the difference of matornil. The old real sandstone of the 
Orkneys splitting easily info self-face I slabs, offers wonderful 
facilities for its use, bnt still the way in whieh the angle- 
bnttresses of the chamber were fitted, and the cells finished, and 
the great slabs line the entrance, all show a progress in masonic 
science that must have required centuries, assuming, of course, 
that they were built by the same people. Bnt was this so? So 
far as wo at present know, these islands, when conquered by 
Harold Harfagar in 875, were inhabited by two races called Pape 
and Peti- The former were generally assumed to have been 
colonies of Irish missionaries and their follo'wers, who settled 
here after the conversion of the Piets by St. Columba in the 
middle of the sixth century. The Peti, it is also generally 
assumed, were the Pechts, or Picts.^ It will not bo easy to 
ascertain now wdiether they w^ere so or not, as, according to Bishop 
Tullocli, they w^ere so entirely exterminated by the Northmen, 
that of their posteritie there remained nocht.” But if the Pape, 
or Papas were Irish missionaries, they wure Christians, and wlmt- 
ever else Haes-Howe may be, it certainly is not a place of Christian 
burial. Nor is it Pictish. If it wmre, w’e certainly should find 
something like it in Pictland proper; but nothing that can be 
at all compared with it is found in Fife or Forfar, or in any of 


^ B^arry’s * History of Orkney,’ p. 399. See also ^ Aroh.«eologia/ xxxiv* p. 89. 
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those countries which were occupied by the Piets in the clays 
of their greatness ; and it is most improbable that a people who 
could not, ^ or at least did not, erect any such sepulchre in the 
fertile and populous lands which they occupied on the mainland, 
would erect such a one as this on a comparatively barren and 
sparsely inhabited island. On the other hand, there seems every 
reason for believing that the 2000 little barrows above alluded to 
are the graves of the Piets, or original inhabitants of the island 
before they were exterminated by the ISTorthmen. These barrows, 
however, have absolutely no affinity with Maes-Howe. None of 
them have chambers, none have circles of stone round them ; all 
are curvilinear, and none, indeed, show anything to induce the 
belief that in any length of time they would be developed into 
such a sepulchre as that which we have been describing* It is in 
fact the story of Stonehenge and its barrows over again. A race of 
Giants superseding a nation of Pigmies with which they certainly 
had no blood affinities, and erecting among their puny sepulchres 
monuments dedicated, it may be, to similar purposes, but as little 
like ftiem in reality as the great cathedrals of the middle ages 
are to the timber churches of the early Saxons. 

Only one hypothesis seems to remain, which is that it is a tomb 
of the northern men who conquered these islands in the ninth 
century. This may seem a very prosaic descent from the primmval 
antiquity some are inclined to ascribe to these monuments, but it 
certainly is not improbable ; in the first place, because we have 
what seems undoubted testimony that Thorfin, one of the Jarls 
(940 to 970 A.D.) was buried on Ronaldshay under a tumulus, 
which was then known by the name of Haugagerdium, and is 
perhaps the same as that we now call the How of Hoogsay,'^ or 
Hoxay.^ I have not been able to ascertain whether this is literally 
true or not, but have reason to believe that it was not in the 
How of Hoxay that Thorfin was buried, but in a mound close 
•by The fact of his being buried in a Howe is, however, all that 


^ Barry, ‘History of the Orkneys,’ 
p. 124. 

2 Mr. George Petiio has recently at 
my reqnest made some excavations in 
these motmds, but the results have not 


been conclusive. Ho is of opinion that 
one of the mounds he explored may be 
the gi'ave of Thoiiin, but it is too much 
ruined to affoid any certain indication. 
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is at present demanded. Anotlier importaiit barrow is mentioned 
by Professor Mnncli/ known as Halfdan’s Barrow, in Bandy, and 
raised by Torf Einar (925 to 936). So tliat we know of at least 
two important barrows belonging to tbe Norwegian Jarls in the 
tenth century, though only one has been identified with absolute 
certainty. As before mentioned, it is quite certain that King Gorm 
(died 950) and Thyra of Denmark were buried in tumnli in outward 
appearance very similar to Maes-Howe. That of Queen Thyra has 
alone been opened. It is a chamber tomb, similar to Blaes^Howe, 
except in this, that the chamber in Denmark is formed with logs 
of wood, in the Orkneys with slabs of stone, but the difference is 
easily accounted for. At Jellinge stone is rare, and the country 
was covered with forests. At Stennis self-faced slabs of stone 
were to be had for the lifting, and trees were unknown. The 
consequence was, that workmen employed the best material avail- 
able to carry out their purpose. Be that as it may, the fact that 
kings oT Denmark and Jarls of Orkney were buried in Howes in 
the tenth century, takes away all d iwiori improbability from the 
hypothesis that Maes-Howe may be a sepulchre of one of those 
Northmen. 

If this is so, our choice of an occupant lies within very narrow 
limits. We cannot well go back beyond the time of Harold 
Harfagar (876 to 920), who first really took possession of these 
islands, as a dependency of Norway, and created Sigurd the elder 
first Jarl of Orkney in 920. Nor can we descend below the age of 
the second Sigurd, who became Earl in 996, as we know he was 
converted by Olaus to Christianity, and was killed at Olontarf in 
1014.^ Within these seventy-six years that elapsed between 920 
and 996 there is only one name that seems to meet all the exi- 
gencies of the case, and in a manner that can hardly be accidental. 
Havard ‘Hhe liappy,” one of the sons of Thorfin, who was buried 
at Hoxay, was slain at Stennis in 970. Havard had married Eagu- 
hilda, the daughter of Eric Blodoxe, prince of Norway, and widow 
of his brother Arfin, but she, tired of her second husband, stirred 
up one of his nephews against him, and a battle was fought at 

‘ ‘ Memoires des Ant. du Nord," lu. p. 236. 

^ These dates are taken from Barry, p. 112 et seqq,, but they seem luiilispiited, and 
are found in all histories. 
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Stennis, on a spot, says Barry, whicli afterwai'ds bore the narnc 
of Hayarcbtugar, from the event or the slaughter/’ ^ The same 
story is repeated by Professor Wilson as follows, Olaf Trygnesson, 
says Havard, was then at Steinsnes in Eossey. There was meeting 
and battle about Havard, and it was not long before the Jarl 
fell. The place is now called Havardsteiger. So it was called, 
and so M. Petrie writes me, it is still called by the peasantry to 
the present day/’^ Pi’ofessor Munch, of Christiania, who visited 
the place in 1849, arrived at the conclusion ^^that most of the 
grave mounds grouped around the Brogar circle are, probably, 
memorials of this battle, and perhaps one of the larger that of 
Havard Earl.”^ In this I have no doubt he is right, but that 
larger one I take to be Maes-Howe, wbieh is in sight of the eiicle, 
though not so close to it as those he was speaking of. 

One circumstance which at first sight renders this view of the 
case more than probable is, that Maes-Howe is, so far as we at 
present know, unique. Thorfin’s grave, when found, may be a 
chambered tumulus, so may Halfdan’s Barrow, when opened, hut no 
others are knov^n in Orkney. If it had been the tomb of a king or 
cliief of any native dynasty, similar sepulchres must have been as 
numerous as they were on the banks of the Boyne or Blackwater. 
There must have been a succession of them, some of greater, some 
of less magnificence. Nothing of the sort, however, occurs, and till 
more are found, the Stennis group cannot be ascribed to a dynasty 
that lasted longer than the seventy -six years just quoted. That 
brief dynasty must also have been the most splendid and the most 
powerful of all that reigned in these islands, as no tomb there 
approaches Maes-Howe in magnificence. If such a description 
suits any other race than that of the Norwegian Jarls, I do not 
know where to look for an account of it. 

Assuming for the present that this is so, we naturally turn to 
the Eunic inscriptions on the walls of the tomb to see how far they 
confirm or refute this view. Unfortunately there is nothing in 
them very distinct either one w^ay or the other. The only recog- 
nizable names are those of Lothbrok and Ingiborg. The former, 


^ ‘ History of Orkney,’ p. 125. 

- ‘ Pre-Historic Annals of Scotland,’ p. 112, ‘ Archaiologia,’ xxxiv. ]>. S9, 
® ‘ Memoires cles Antxqnaires dn Nord,’ iii. p. 250. 
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if tlie Lotlibrolv of ISTortlinnibrian notoriety, is too early; tlie Ingi- 
borg, if tlio wife of Sigurd the Second, is too late, tliongh, as the 
first Christian countess of Orkney, her name may have got mixed 
up in some way with the tomb of the last Pagan Jarl. But should 
we expect to find any sober recoi'd of the date and purposes of 
the Howe in any of the scribblings on the walls ? The English 
harbariaiis who write their names and rhymes on the walls of the 
tombs around Delhi and Agra do not say this is the tomb of 
Humayoon, or Akbar, or of Etirnad Doulah, or Seyed Ahmed. 
They write some doggerel about Timour the Tartar, or the Grent 
Mogul, or some wi’etclied jokes about their own people. The 
same feeling seems to have guided the Christian Northmen in 
their treatment of the tomb of their Pagan predecessor, and 
though, consequently, w^e find nothing that can fairly be quoted 
as confirming the view that it is the tomb of Havard, there is 
nothing that can be assumed as contradicting it. 

One inscription may, how^ever, be considered as throwing some 
light on the subject. In XIX. XX. it is related, though in words 
so differently translated by the various experts to whom it was 
submitted, that it is difficult to quote them, that ^^much fee was 
found in the Orkhow, and that this tieasure was buried to the 
north west,” adding, happy is he who may discover this great 
wealth.”^ A few years ago a great treasure was found to the 
north-west of Maes-Howe, in Skail Bay, just in such a position as a 
pirate on his way to the Holy Land would hide it, in the hope, on 
his return, to dig it up and take it home ; but shipwreck or fever 
may have prevented his doing this. With this treasure w^ere 
found, as mentioned above, coins of Athelstane of the date of 925, 
and of the Caliphs of Bagdad, extending to 945, just such dates as 
we should expect in a tomb of 970, recent, but not the most recent 
coins. Connecting these with the silver torques found in the conoid 
barrows around the Ring of Brogar, w'e seem to have exactly such 
a group of monuments as the histories above quoted would lead 
us to expect, and wLich wdth their contents belong almost cer- 
tainly to the age above assigned to them. 

Had Maes-Howe been an old sepulchre of an earlier race, when 


^ Farrer, ‘ Inscriptions in tlie Oikneys/ p. 37. 
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the I^orthmen ravaged the western islands in the early part of the 
ninth century, it is most improbable that they would have 
neglected to break into the ^^Orkhow.” The treasures which 
Amlaff and his Danes found in the mounds on the banks of the 
Boyne would certainly have stimulated these explorers to see what 
was contained in the Orcadian tumulus. Had they done this, the 
Jerusalem pilgrims would not, three centuries later, have been able 
to record tliat “much fee’"" was found in the tomb, and was buried 
to the north-west, apparently in Skail Bay. The wliole evidence of 
the inscriptions, in so far as it goes, tends to prove that the tomb 
was intact when broken into in the twelfth century. If this is so, 
nothing is so unlikely as that it could have remained unrifled if 
existing before the year 861 , as a Celtic sepulchre. On the other 
hand, nothing seems more probable than that Christian Northmen 
would have plundered the grave of one of their Pagan ancestors, 
whom they know had been buried “ with much fee ” in this tumulus 
two centuries before their time. Two hundred years, it must be 
recollected, is a very long time among an illiterate people. A long 
time, indeed, among ourselves, with all our literary aids; and when 
w e add to this the change of religion that had taken place among 
the Northmen in the interval, we need not be surprised at any 
amount of ignorance of history or contempt for the cusioins of their 
Pagan forefathers on the part of the Jerusalem pilgrims. The 
time, at all events, was sufficiently long fully to justify Christian 
robbers in helping themselves to the treasures of their Pagan 
forefathers. 

Even assuming, however, that Maes-Howe is the tomb of Havard, 
or of some other of the Pagan Norwegian Jarls of Orkney, the 
question still remains whether it has any, and, if any, wdiat con- 
L exion with the two circles in the immediate neighbourhood?^ 


^ A few ycais ago such a questian 
would have heen eon&ideicd answered 
as soon as stated; but, as Daniel Wdsoii 
writes in a despaiimg passage in his In- 
troduction,* ^‘Thia thcoiy ol the Dani'-h 
origin of nearly all our native aits, 
tliongh adopted without investigation, 
end fostered in dcfianco of evidence, has 


lojig ceased to be a mere popular eiroi. 
It is, moieovei,” he adds, “a cunuilitive 
error; Pennant, Ohamheis, B<iiiy, Mac 
Culloch, Scott, llihbeit, and a host of 
othir writers miglit be (juuted to siiow 
that theoiy, like a snow-hall, gatheis as 
it rolls, toking up indibciiminatcly wliat- 
I evLi tliiiiLes to be m its enatic course.” 


* * Pre-Hlbtouc AimaLs of bcotlaudf p. w. 
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Lo^^ally, the Howe and the circles certainly form one group. 
No such tumuli, and no such circles exist in otlier parts of 
the islands, and the spot is so inhospitable, so far from any 
of the centres of population in the island, that it is difficult 
to conceive why it should have been cliosen, iiuloss from the 
accident of being the scene of some important events. If 
Havard was slain here, which there seems no reason for doubting, 
nothing seems more probable than that one of his surviving 
brothers, Liotr or Laiidver, should have erected a tumulus over 
his grave, meaning it also to be a sepulchre for themselves. 
On the other hand, it is extremely unlikely that the six or 
seven other tumuli which are admitted to be of Scandinavian 
origin should have gathered round the Eing of Brogar if it had 
been a Pagan fane of the despised Celts, u ho preceded them in 
the possession of the island. It cannot be necessary hero to go 
over the questions again, whether a few widely spaced stones stuck 
up around a circle one linndred metres in diameter ^vas or was not 
a temple. It is just such a monument as 1000 victorious soldiers 
could set up in a week. It is such as the inhabitants of the district 
could not set up in years, and would not attempt, because, when 
done, it would have been absolutely useless to them for any purpose 
either civil or religious ; and if it is not, as before said, a ring in 
wdiich those who fell in battle were buried, I know not what it is. 
The chiefs, in tliis case, w^ould be buried in the conoid barrow^s 
close around, the Jari in the neighbouring howe. 

As Stennis is mentioned in the Sagas that give an account of 
Havard’s death, it probably existed there, and was called by the 
simple Scandinavian name which the Northmen gave to all this 
class of stone monuments. None, so far as I know, have retained 
a Celtic denomination. Assuming it to be earlier, it still can 
hardly be carried back beyond the year 800. The eaidiost date of 


In spite of Ms indiguatiun, liowever, I 
suspect it will be found to have gathered 
such force, that it will be found veiy 
difficult to discredit it. Since, too, Alex- 
ander Bertrand made his onslaught on 
the theory, that the Celts had anything 
to do with the megalithic monuments, 
the ground is fast being out away from 


under their feet ; and though the proofs 
aie still far from complete, yet according 
to present appearances the Celts must 
resign their claims to any of the stone 
oiicles ceitainly, and to most of the other 
stone monuments we are acquainted with, 
if not to all. 
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the appearance of the Northmen in modern times is in the year 
793 in the ^ Irish Annals/ vYhere mention is made of a ^^vastatio 
omnium insularnm a Gentibus.^ In 802, and again in 818, th^^y 
harried lona,^ and from that time forward seem constantly to 
have conducted piratical expeditions along these coasts, until 
they ended by formally occupying the Orkneys under Hai^old 
Harfagar. Tliough smaller in diameter, Stennis has a grander 
and a more ancient look than Brogar, and may even be a century 
or two older, and be a monument of some chief wdxo fell here in 
some earlier fight. That it is sepulchral can hardly be a matter 
of doubt from the dolmen inside its ring. 

Connected with the circle at Stennis is the holed stone® alluded 
to above, which seems to be a most distinct and positive testimony 
to the nationality of this group of monuments. 

It is quite certain that the oath to Woden or Odin was sw^orn by 
persons joining their hands thi'ough the hole in this ring stone, and 
that an oath so taken, although by Christians, was deemed solemn 
and binding. This ceremony was held so very sacred in those 
times, that the person who dared to break the engagement made 
there was accounted infamous and excluded from society,^ 
Principal Gordon, in his ^ Journey to the Orkney Islands^ in 
1781, relates the following anecdote: — “The young man was 
called before the session, and the elders were particularly severe. 
Being asked by the minister the cause of so much severity, they 
answered, ‘You do not know what a had man this is; he has 
broken the promise of Odin,’ and further explained that the con- 
tracting parties had joined hands through the hole in the stone.” ® 
Such a dedication of a stone to Woden seems impossible after 
their conversion of the Northmen to Christianity about the year 
1000, and most improbable if the monument was of Celtic origin, 
and existed before the conquest of the country 123 years earlier. 
If the Northmen had not hated and despised their predecessors 
they would never have exterminated them; but while engaged 
in this work is it likely they would have adopted one of their 


^ ‘Annales Iimisfal/ in O^Connor. 
‘ Beram. Hib. Scrip/ ix. p. 24. ^ Aii- 

Tiaies TJlton/ lUd. iv, p. 117. 

^ Dnke of Argyll’s ‘ loiia/ p. 100. 


® Oix tUe left ot the Yiew in tlie 
Frontispiece. 

^ ‘ Archajologia Scot.' iii. p. 119. 

» * Archseologia/ xxxiv. p. 113. 
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tooiiiiraeBts as especially sacred, and followed up one of tlieir 
customs, supposing this to have been one, though there is abso- 
lutely no proof in a holed stone being used in any Celtic cemetery 
for any such purpose? The only solution seems to be that tlie 
monument, with this accompaniment, was erected betv^een the 
conquest of the country and the conveision of the conquerors, and, 
like many ancient rites, remained unchanged through ages, not as 
adopted from the conquered races, but because their forefathers 
had practised it from time immemorial in their native land. On 
any otlier hypothesis it seems impossible that so purely Pagan a 
rite could have survived through eight centuries of Christianity, 
and still be considered sacred by those whose ancestors had wor- 
shipped ATodin in the old times many centuries before these stones 
were ere(‘ted in the islands. 

All this seems so clear and consistent, that it may be assumed 
that this group of monuments were erected between the year 800 
and 1000 a.d., till, at least, some argument is brought foiuvai’d 
leading to a certain conclusion. At present I know of only one 
which tends to make me pause : it is a curious one, and arises 
from the wonderful similarity that exists between this and some 
of the greater English groups. Take, for instance, Stanton 
Drew (ante, p. 149). It consists of a great circle 340 feet in 
diameter, the same as the Eing of Erogar, and of a smaller circle 
within three feet of the dimensions of that of Stennis (101 against 
104), both the latter possess a dolmen, not in the centre, hut on its 
edge, the only essential difference being that the great ring at 
Stanton had twenty -four stones, and the smaller one eight, as 
against sixty and twxdve in the northern example; this, however, 
may arise from the one being in a locality so much more stony 
than the other, and it must he confessed the Stanton stones look 
older, but this also may arise from the different nature of the 
rocks from which they w^ere taken. 

The Eing of Bookan answers to the circle in the orchard ; the 
Watch or King Stone at Stennis to Hantville’s Quoit, Even the 
names are the same, ^‘ton” and ^‘ness” being merely desciiptive 
of the townlancl, and the long slip of land on which they are 
respectively situated, and Maes-Kiioll looks down on the one, and 
Maes-How e into the other. The only thing wunted is a ring stone in 
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the Somersetshire example, hut that might easily have disappeared, 
and there is one at Avebury. Some of these coineiclenees may, of 
course, he accidental, hut they are too numerous and too exact to 
be wholly so. If at all admitted, they seem to force us to one of 
two conclusions : either the time which elapsed between the ages 
of the two monuments is less than the previous reasoning would 
lead us to suppose, or the persistence in these forms, when once 
adopted, was greater than, on other gronnds, it seems reasonable 
to expect. Three or four centuries seem a long time to have 
elapsed between buildings, the style of which is so nearly identicah 
If, however, their dates are to be brouglit nearer to one another, it 
seems much more reasonable to bring Stanton Drew down, than 
to carry Stennis back. It is much more consistent with wbat we 
know, to believe that Stanton Drew was erected by Hubba and 
his Danes, than that the Oidmey circles and Macs-Howe could have 
been the work of the wretched Pape and Peti, vvho inhabited the 
island before the invasion of the ISrorthmeii. 

As this is the last of the great groups containing fin^t-class 
circles, which shall have to deal with in the following pages, it 
may be well to try and sum up, in as few words as possible, the 
points of the evidence from which we arrive at the conclusion that 
it may be of the date above assigned to it : — 

1. History is absolutely silent either for or against this theory. 
In so far as the Utera serij^ta is concerned, it may either have been 
erected by the Phoenicians or in the time of the Stuarts. 

2. The Danish theory is of no avail. No flint, hone, or bronze 
or iron implements have been found in a position to throw any 
light on its age. 

3. There are in the islands some thousands of small mole«hill 
barrows — insignificant, stoneless, unadorned. 

4. All parts of the Stennis group show design and power, and 
produce an effect of magnificence, 

5. It seems evident that the circles and the barrows belong to 
two different peoples. 

6. If so, the barrows belong to the Peti and Pape j the large 
howes and the stone monuments to the Northmen. 

7. If this is so, the latter belong to the two centuries comprised 
between 800 and 1000 A.n. 

B 
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8. Maes-Howe, being unique, must have belongocl to the shortest, 
but most magnificent dynasty in the Island. 

9. With regard to Havard. He was killed on, or close to the 
spot where MaoS“IIo\Ye now stands. 

10. His father, Thorfin, was buried in a how a in Ronaldshay. 
His contemporary, Gorin, was buried in a hoAve at Jellinge. 

11. A dragon and serpent Avere carved in Gorin’s tomb. Similar 
representations were found in Maes-Howe, 

12. The four Eiinie letters on the closing stone of the right- 
hand loculus, date probably from its first erection. 

13. All the subsequent inscriptions on the tomb acknowledge 
it as a Scandinavian monument. 

14. The mention of treasnre being found in it in 1152 goes far 
to show that it did not exist in 861, or it would then have been 
robbed by the Northmen, as the Irish tombs wTre. 

15. It is extremely probable that the Skail Bay ‘^‘find’’ is part 
of this treasure, which is not earlier than 945, and may be twenty 
or forty years later. 

16. The torques found in the six large tumuli at Brogar belong 
to the same age. 

17. The Holed Stone at Stennis was certainly set up by North- 
men and by them dedicated to Woden, and it certainly forms part 
of the group. 

IS. The name Havard’s Steigr, attaching to the place at the 
present day, is important. 

Against this, I know’- of only one argument : Omne ignofum ;pro 
antigm ; which, for reasons, given above, I reject. 

If such a case w^ere submitted to anyone, regarding a monumeni 
of which w e had ne’v er heard before, no one w ould probably hesitate 
in considering tlie case as proved, till, at least, something more t« 
the point conld be brought forward on the other side. Such, how 
ever, is the effect of education, and so strong the impression on th 
minds of most Englishmen with regard to Phoenicians and Druid; 
that nine people out of ten w ill probably reject it ; some allegin 
that it must be an unfaii", others that it is an inconclusive statemen 
Let them try and state their view in as few w^ords, and I do n 
believe it will be difficult to judge between the two cases. 
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Catlernibh. 

The next in importance after those of Stennis amon^ the 
Scottish group of circles is that at Callernish^ in tlie Isle of Lewis. 
They are situated at the inner end of Loch Eoag, on the western 
coast of the island, and consequently more remote from the routes 
of traffic or the centres of Pictish or Celtic (dvilization than even 
the Orcadian groups. The country, too, in their neighbourhood is 
of the wildest and most barren description, and never could hawe 
been more densely inhabited than now, which is by a sparse popu- 
lation totally unequal to such monuments as these. 

The group consists of three or four circles, situated near to 
one another, at the head of the bay. They are of the ordinary 
form, 60 to 100 feet in diameter, and consequently not remarkable 
for their dimensions, nor are they for the size of the stones 
of which they are composed. One of them, which had been 
covered up with peat-moss, was excavated some years ago, and 
a number of holes were found, filled, it is said, with charcoal 
of wood;^ but the account is by no means satisftxetory. About 
a mile to the westward of the three, on the northern shore of 
Loch Roag, stands the principal monument. This consists of a 



Q,Q Moiinment at Callcrmsli 1 rom a plan by Sii Henry Jameb 


cii cle ^42 feet in diameter. In tiie centre of this is a tall stone, about 
17 feet high, wbicli forms the headstone of a grave of a somewhat 

^ ^ Proceedings Soc. Ant. of Scotland,’ lii p. 21B. ^ 

2 These dimensions and the plan are taken from Sir Henry -Tames s oii 

‘ Stonehenge, Tnriischan,’ &e. 
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cruciform plau ; but it is in fact only tbe trieameral arrangement 
common in tumuli in Caithness and other parts of the north of 
Scotland.^ It apparently was covered originally by a little cairn 
of its own ; but this had disappeared, and the tomb emptied of its 
contents at some period anterior to the formation of the peat which 
had accumulated round the stones, and which was removed a few 
years ago by Bir James J^latheson wlien this grave nas first dis- 
covered. From the central stone a double avenue extends 294 feet, 
and from the same point southward, a single row for 114 feet; 
making the whole length of the avenues 408 feet; while two 
arms extend east and west, measuring 130 feet across the whole. 

I believe it was John Stuart that first made the remark — 
Remove the cairn from New Grange, and the pillars would form 
another Callornish ^ and there seems little doubt but that this is 
the true explanation of the peculiar form of the monument. Nor 
is it difficult to see why this should be the ease ; for it must be borne 
in mind that the whole of the chambers and the access to them 
must have been constructed, and probably stood, naked for some 
time before they began to heap the cairn over them. Calliagh 
BiiTa’stoinb (woodcut No. 80), and the numerous ^^Grottesdosf4es” 
we meet with in France and elsewhere I look on as chambers, some 
of which it was intended should bo buried in tumuli, which, how- 
ever, never were erected : others, when men had become familiar 
with the naked forms, were like many dolmens, never intended to 
be hidden. It may be a mere fancy ; but I cannot escape from 
an impression that, in many instances at least, the chambers 
were constructed during their lifetime by kings or chiefs as their 
own tombs, and that the cairn was not raised over them till the 
bodies were deposited in their recesses. This, at least, is the case 
in the East, where most of the great tombs were erected by those 
who were to lie in them. During their lifetime they used them 
as pleasure-houses, and only after their death were the entrances 
walled up and the windows obscured, so as to produce the gloom 
supposed to be appropriate to the residences of the dead. Another 
point is worth observing. It seems most improbable that sculptures, 

^ Anaerson, on liorned Tumtili iu Caithness, *Proc. Soo, Ant. of Scotland/ vi. p. 
442 &t and vii p. 480 et seqq. 

^ ‘ Senl|^tnred Stones of Scotland,' ii. p. xxv. 
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sucli as are found in the Irish and French chambered tumuli, could 
have been executed by artificial light. Either the stones were 
sculptured before being put into their places — which, to say the 
least of it, is very unlikely ; or they were sculptured while the light 
could still penetrate through the interstices of the stones forming 
the walls. In any case, however, the naked forms of these chambers 
must have been perfectly familiar with those who used them ; and 
there is no difficulty in understanding why, as at Oarrow’^more or 
Callernish, they should have repeated the same forms which were 
certainly never intended to be covered up. 

From the occurrence of a similar form at Northern Moytura 
(woodcut No. 59), used externally also, it may be argued that 
this may be of the same age. The Irish example, as explained 
above, is probably of the same age as the great chambered tumtdi 
of Meath; but there seems to be a difference between the two, 
which would indicate a very different state of affairs. 

At Moytura, the covering stones, though thrown down, still exist, 
and there is every appearance of direct imitation. At Callernish, 
the size, the wide spacing, the pointed form of the stones, and the 
whole structure exhibit so marked a difference from anything that 
could be intended to be covered up, that it certainly appears as 
if a long time had passed before the original use of the form could 
have been so completely overlooked as it has been in this instance. 
Everyone must determine for himself how many centuries he would 
interpose between New Grange and Callernish. To me it appears 
that an interval of very considerable duration must have elapsed 
between them. 

At Tormore, on the west coast of the Isle of Arran, there is a 
third group of these monuments, more numerous, but not on so 
large a scale as those of Stennis or Callernish. These were all 
carefully examined by Br. Bryce, of Glasgow, assisted by a party 
of archaeologists, in 1864, and the results recorded in the ‘ Pro- 
ceedings of the Scottish Antiquaries,’ ^ and also in a small work on 
the Geology of Arran.^ All were found to contain sepulchral 
remains, except one which had been rifled, but there the cist still 
remained. The principal circle is now represented by only three 


1 Vol. iv. p. 499. 


- Glasgow, 1895, p. 189 etseqq. 
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upright stones, from 18 to 20 feet in height; but they originally 
formed parts of a circle 60 feet in diameter. Two other circles 
can be traced, and two kistvaens of considerable dimensions, and 
t\?o obelisks on the high ground, which apparently formed parts 
either of circles or of some other groups of stones. 

Though not so large as the other two groups named above, this 
one at Tormore is interesting because it affords fair means of 
testing whether these groups w^ere cemeteries, or marked battle- 
fields. Here the two principal circles are situated on a peat moss 
which extends to some feet, at least, below the bottom of the 
pillars, and the sepulchral deposits were found in the peat. Others 
of these Tormore monuments are situated where the peat joins the 
sandy soil, and others are situated on the summit of the sandy 
hills, which here extend some way in from the shore. Now it seems 
hardly probable tliat such a diversity of taste should have existed 
in any line of princes. If tlie’peat was chosen as a resting-place 
ior some, it probably would have been for all. If elevated sandy 
hillocks were more eligible for that purpose, w'hy should some 
have chosen the bog ? and if a cemetery, why not all close together ? 
They extend for about half a mile east and west at a distance of 
about a mile from the shore, and on about as desolate a plain as 
one could find anywhere. If a battle was fought here against some 
enemy who had landed in the bay, and those who were killed in it 
weie interred where they fell, all the appearances would he easily 
explained; but it is difficult to guess who the chiefs or princes 
could be who were buried here, if they had leisure to select their 
last resting-place, or why they should have been buried in this 
scrambling fashion. 

There are the remains of two other circles and one obelisk in 
Brodick Bay, on the other side of the island, but widely scattered, 
and with nothing to indicate their purpose. There are also other 
circles and detached standing stones in the Mull of Oantyre, up 
to the Crinan Canal ; but the published maps of the Ordnance 
Survey do not extend so far, and such accounts as have been pub- 
lished are too vague to admit of any conclusions being drawn 
from them eitlier as to their age or uses. 

The Aberdeenshire circles, above alluded to, differ iff some 
from those found in other parts of the country, and are 
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thus described by Colonel Forbes Leslie, in a Paper read to the 
British Association this year: — ^^The principal group of. stones in 
these circles always contains one stone, larger than the rest, which 
in different momiments varies from 11 to IG feet in length, and 
from 2 to 6 in breadth. It is never placed upright; but close 
at each end of this recumbent monolith stand two columnar 
stones ; these vary in height from 7 to 10 feet, and have generally 
been selected of a pyramidal form. From the face, and near the 
ends of the recumhent stone, two stones project about 4 feet into 
the circle, and the recess thus formed is occupied hy a stone laid 
flat on the ground. 

In several of these circles a raised platform, 5 or 6 feet 
broad, and 18 or 24 inches high, can he traced. This has been 
sxipported on the outer side by a low wall connecting the columnar 
stones, which are disposed at equal distances on the circumference. 
The inner side of the platform has been supported by stones little 
more than its height, placed near each other, 

‘^Circles of this sort are found at Aquhorties, Tyrehagger, 
Balquhain, Eothiemay, Parkhouse, near Deer, Daviot, New Craig, 
Dunadeer, &c., in Aberdeenshire. There is also a circle on the 

Candle Hill of Old Eayne,”^ within sight of which, on the slope 
of a ridge about a mile distant, stood the two sculptured stones 
now at Newton, — on one of which is the unique alphabetical 
inscription ; and on the other a serpent, with the broken sceptre, 
surmounted by the double disk, usually called the Spectacle 
Ornament.” 

Their general arrangement will be understood from the 
wuodent overleaf, representing one at Fiddes Hill, figured in 
the fifth volume of " Archoeologia,’ which may be taken as a 
type of the rest. The sepulchral deposit hero, is no doubt, in the 
raised part, in front of the great stone, and not in the centre, — 
a peculiarity we have already had occasion to remark upon in 
the smaller circles at Stanton Drew and Stennis. This, however, 
does not seem to have been always the case. The circle, for 
instance, at Eayne, above alluded to, was excavated under the 


^ In the ‘ Arcliaeologia,’ vol. xxii. pp 200 and 202, aie plans and views of six 
Abeitleenslnie circles, and two more aie given in tlie same volume fmtlier on 
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siiperinteiideiiee of Mr. Stuart/ found to contain in its centre 
a ])itj in. wliicli were quantity of black niould, incinerated 
bones, and some bits of cbarcoal. Fragments of small urns were 

also found, and 
all the usual 
a c c 0 m p a n i- 
ments of a se- 
pulchral depo- 
sit.” In con- 
cluding his ac- 
count of it, Mr. 
vStuart vsays: — 
^^It is worthy 
of remark, that 
on the 2nd of 
May, 1349, Wil- 
liam, Bishop of 
Aberdeen, held 
a court a t 
the Standing 

90. Circle at Fiddes Hill, 4G feet in diameter. 

Stones of 

Eayiie, at which the King’s Justiciar was present ” Regst. 
Episc. Aberd.’ voL i. p. 79, SpalcL Club). Thus clearly preying 
not only the sepulchral nature of the circles, hut the use that 
was subsequently made of them. 

If we may connect these stones at Eayne with the Newton 
stones, as Colonel Forbes Leslie is inclined to do, we obtain a 
proof of a post-Christian date for this sepulchral circle, as well as 
a medioeyal use; and though I have no doubt that all this is 
correct, the mere juxtaposition of the sculptured stones and the 
circle hardly seems sufficient to rely upon. 

In the Appendix to the Preface of the first volume of the 
^ Sculptured Stones,’ Mr. Stuart records excavations made in some 
fourteen circles, similar, or nearly so, to this one at Eayne ; and 
in all sepulchral deposits, more or less distinct, were found. In 
some, as in that of Crichie, before alluded to, a sepulchral deposit 
was found at the foot of each of the six stones which surrounded 

^ ^ Sculptured Btoxios of Scotland,’ Yol. i Ik xxi 
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still be clistingiiislied, tliougli tlie whole of the little valley or 
depression in which they are situated seems strewn with blocks 
which may have belonged to others, bnt which the advancing 
tide of cultivation has sw^ept away. The most perfect of those 
now remaining are three at the western end of the valley, the 

tw^o outer and larger 
cairns stand about 
loo yards apart. They 
arc of stone, abont 70 
feet in diameter, sur- 
rounded by a circle of 
upright stones mea- 
suring 100 feet across. 
The intermediate one is smaller, being only 50 feet, with a circle 
80 feet in diameter.^ The two extreme ones have been opened, and 
found to contain circular chambers about 12 feet in diameter, 
and 9 in height, with passages leading to them abont 15 feet 
long and 2 feet wide ; and in tw^o or three instances the stones in 
them were adorned with enp-marking, though it does not appear 








9L Plan of Clava Mounds. Piom Ordnance Survey. 
25 mcli scale. 



View of OU\a Moiindh. Fiom a diaunig by Mi. Innes. 


that they w^ere otherwise sculptured.^ In that to the west two 
sepulchral urns w’ere found, just below the level of the original 
soil. They were broken, however, in extracting them ; and they 
do not appear to have been put together again or drawm, so that 
no conclusions can be deduced from them as to the age of the 
cairns. 

Meagre as this information is, it is sufficient to show that Olava 


in ‘Proceedings Soc. Ant,^ iii. p, 49 
et seqq, 

IhkJ. Appendix, vi. pi. x. 


^ Pliese dimensions are tai[en partly 
from tlie Ordnance Survey Sheet, 25-mch 
scale, and paitly from Mr. Imies’s paper 
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does not mark a battle-field. Oarefully-constriicted chambers with 
horizontally-vaulted roofs are not such monuments as soldiers 
erect in haste over the graves of their fallen chiefs. It evidently 
is a cemetery ; and^ with the knowledge we have acquired from 
the examination of those in Ireland, there cannot be much hesi- 
tation in ascribing it to that dynasty which was represented by 
King Brude, when St. Columba, in the sixth century, visited Mm 
in his Munitio,” on the banks of the Ness.^ If King Brade were 
really converted to Christianity by Columba, it is by no means 
improbable that the small square enclosure at the west end of 
the heugli,” which is still used as the buryiiig-place of Pagan, 
or at least unbaptized babies, marked the spot where he and 
his successors were laid after the race had been weaned from 
the more noble burial-rites of their forefathers. 

It would be extremely interesting to follow out this inquiry 
further, if the materials existed for so doing ; as few problems 
are more perplexed, and at the same time, of their kind, more 
important, than the origin of the Piets, and their relations with 
the Irish and the Gaels. Language will not help us here: we 
know too little of that spoken by the Piets ; but these monuments 
certainly would, if any one would take the trouble to investigate 
the question by 
a careful com- 
parison of all 
those existing 
in Scotland and 
Ireland. 

In the south 
of Scotland, for 
instance, we find 
such a stone as 

this at Coils- stone at Coilsfield. 

field, on the 

Ayr,''^ which, taking the difference of drawing into account, is 
identical with that represented in w^oodcut No. 71. There is the 



^ Eeeves, ‘ Adaumaii. Vita St. (Jolmub/ x>. 150. 
2 Wilsons ‘Prcliwtoiic* Annals/ p. 
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same citcle, tlie same uncertain, wavy line, and geiieially tlie same 
character. Another vas found at Amian-strect, m Eoxhuighshire, 
and is so similar in loattern and drawing that if placed m the 


iront of Stone at Abeilemmo, 'with Gross. 


chamher in the tumuli of New Grange, or Dowth, no one would 
suspect that it was not in the jdace it was originally designed 
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for.^ But no sculptures of that class hare yet,' at least, been brought 
to light in Pictland, or, in other words, north of the Forth, on the 
east side of Scotland. 



An amusing controversy legardmg 
tlio emstence oi this stone will be found 
in the ‘ Proceedings Soot Ant ’ iv p 524 
et seqq It seems absolutely impossible 
th it any man j oven under the inspuation 


of some primordial whisky, to have diawn 
by accident a sculpture so like what his 
ancestors did fifteen centuries befoie his 
time 
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The sciilpinred stones of the Piets are, however, quite siifBcient 
to prove a close afiinity of race between the two peoples, but 
always with a difference, which is evident on even a cursory 
examination. To take one instance. There is a very bcaiitifal 
stone at Aberlemmo, near Brechin, which is said to have been put 
up to record the victory gained over the Danes at Loncarty, in 
the last years of the tenth century.^ Be this as it may, there seems 
no reason for doubting that it is a battle-stone, and does belong 
to the century in which popular tradition places it. On the front 
is a cross, but, like all in Scotland, without breaking the outline of 
the stone, which still retains a reminiscence of its Rude form. 
In Ireland, the arms of the cross as invariably extend beyond the 
line of the stone, like those at Iona, which are Irish, and these 
are generally joined by a circular Glory. The ornaments on the 
cross are the same in both comitries, and generally consist of 
that curious interlacing basket-work pattern so common also in 
the MSS. of that age in both countries, but vhich exist nowhere 
else, that I am aware of, except in Armenia.^ The so-c*a]led 
^^key’’ ornament on the horizontal arms of the cross at Aber- 
lemmo seems also of Eastern origin, as it is found in the Sarnath 
Tope, near Benares, and elsewhere, hut is common to both 
countries; as is also the dragon ornament on the side of the 
cross, though this looks more like a Scandinavian ornament than 
anything that can claim an origin further east. 

Among the differences it may he remarked that the figure- 
subjects on Irish crosses almost invariably refer to the scemes of 
the Passion, or are taken from the Bilde. On the Scotch stones, 
they as constantly refer to battle or hunting incidents, or to w^hat 
may bo considered as events in civil life. The essential difference, 
how^ever, is, that, with scarcely an exception, the Pictish stones 
bear some of those emblems wEich have proved such a puzzle to 
antiquaries. The so-called brolcen sceptre, the brooch, and the 
altar, are seen in the Aberlemmo stone ; but in earlier examples 


^ Gordon, ‘ Iter Septemtiionale,’ p. 151. been a seiics of i)hotogiaplis of Armenian 
^ In my ‘History of Architecture,’ churches, wMcdi leave no doiiht in my 
ii. p. 345, I ventured timidly to hint mind that this similarity is not aeei- 
that this Armenian ornament would he i dental, but that the one country bor- 
found identical with that in the Iiish ' rowed it from the other, 
and Pictish crosses. Since then I liave i 
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they are far more important and infinitely various.^ It may also 
be worthy of remark that the only two real round towers out of 
Ireland adorn the two Pictish capitals of Brechin and Ahern cthy. 
All this j)oints to a difference that can well make ns understand 
why St. Colnmba should haye required an interpreter in speaking 
to the Piets ; ^ but also to a resemblance that would lead ns to 
understand that the cemetery at Claya was the counterpart of 
that on the banks of the Boyne, with the same relative degree 
of magnificence as the Kings of Inverness bore to those of Tara ; 
and if we do not find similar tumuli at Brechin or Abernethy, it 
must be that the kings of these provinces — if there were any — 
were converted to Christianity before they adopted this mode of 
burial. It may be suggested that, as Maes-Howe is certainly the 
lineal descendant of the monuments on the Boyne, it too must 
be a Celtic or Pictish tomb. Por the reasons, however, given 
above, such a theory seems wholly untenalde; but thus much 
may be granted, that such a tomb would probably not have been 
erected, even by a Northman, in a country where there was not 
an underlying Celtic or Pictish population. 

Before leaving these sculptured stones, it may be as well to 
point out one of those anomalies which meet us so frequently 
in these enquiries, and show how little ordinary probabilities 
suffice to guide to the true conclusion. Among the sculptured 
stones of Scotland, one of the oldest is probably the Newton 
stone. It has at least an Oghan inscription on its edge ; and 
most antiquaries will admit that Oghan engravings on stone v ere 
discontinued vheii alphabetic writing was introduced and gene- 
rally understood. It also has an alphabetic inscription on its 
face, but the letters are not Eoman. They may be bad Greek, but 
certainly they appear to be pre-Eoman, and therefore probably the 
earliest Seotedr inscription known. There is another stone at Kirk- 
liston, near Bdinhurgh, which has a Latin inscription on it. It is 
a “ cat ” or battle-stone, and records the name of Vetta, the son of 
Victis, in good Latin. Whether this Yetta is, or is not, the 
grandfather of Hengist and Horsa, as Sir James Simpson con- 


^ Sec Sttiaifs ^ Sciilptiired Stones,’ and Colonel Eorbes Leslie’s ‘Early Baces ot 
Scotland,’ pasmn. ^ Beeves, ‘ Adamnan, Vita St Colnmb’ ]>p G5 and 145. 
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tended/ is of no great eonseqnenco to onr present argument. 
It is of about tlieir age, and tlierefox'c as old as any of tlio otlier 

stones in Scotland; and there is 
also a third at Yarrow/ with a later 
inscription, whidi seems about the 
same age as the Lothian example. 
Now the curious part of this matter 
is, that haying begun with alpha- 
betic wiiting, they entirely discon- 
tinued it, and during the six or 
seAen centuries through whicli these 
sculptured stones certainly extend, 
it is the rarest possible thing to 
find Olio with an a]plia]>etic inscrip- 
tion; and why this should Ix' so 
is by no means ch'ur. Take, for 
instance, the Aherlemmo stone jnst 
quoted. The people who erected it were Christians, — witness the 
cross: the ornaments on it are almost identical with those found 
in Irish MSS, of the seventh and eighth centuries.'^ It is thus 
evident that the peisons who drew these ornaments could write, 
and heiiig able to write and carve with such exquisite precision, 
it seems strange they never thought of even 2 >nttmg the name 
of the persons who erected the stone or some w ord expressive of 
its 2 )’^nq)Ose. The Irish probably would have done so; and the 
Scandinavians would have covered them with Eimes, as they did 
those they erected in the Isle of Man, though probably at a some- 
what later date. In the instance of the two crosses illustrated in 
the woodcuts, Kos. 97 and 98, the fiist bears an inscription to 
the effect that ‘‘^Sandulf the Swarthy erected this cross to his wife, 
Ai'nhjorg,” From their names, both evidently of Scandinavian 
origin. The inscription on the side of the second runs thus : “ Mai 
Lumkim erected this cross to his foster-father Malmor, or 
Mai Muru.”^ Both names of undoubted Gaelic derivation, thus 



* ^Proceedings Soc, Ant. Scot' iv, p. 
110 seqq. 

^ Ihid, IV. p 524, 

® Westwood, ‘ Facsimiles of Irish MSS.' 


plates 4-28, 

* These two woodents are borrowod 
from Worsaae, ^Tho Danes and Horth- 
men.' Dondon, 1852, 
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Cio'sfe in Isle of 1\I Ti, beaung 
Ilmnc Inscnptioii 


showing that at that age at least any ethnographic theory that 
would give these stones exclusively to either race can hardly 
be maintained. The two races seem 
then to have followed tlie fashion 
of the day as they did in ruder 
times. Except in the instance of the 
St. Yigean’s stone on which Sir James 
Simpson read the name of BrostenJ 
ascribing it with very fair certainty 
to the year 729 a.d., none of the 101 
stones illustrated in the splendid 
volumes of the Spalding Club com 
tains hardly a scrap of alphabetic 
w riting. Throughout they preferred 
a strange sort of Heraldic symbolism, 
which still defies the ingenuity of 
onr best antiquaries to interpret. It 
was a very perverse course to pursue, but while men did so, 
probably as late as Siieno’s time, a.I). 1008,^ it is needless to ask 
why men set up rude stones to commemorate events or persons 
when they could have carved or inscrihod 
them ; or why, in fact, as we would insist 
on doing, they did not avail themselves 
of all the resources of the art or the 
learning which they possessed ? 

The other rude-stone monuments of 
Scotland are neither numerous nor im- 
portant. Daniel Wilson enumerates some 
half-dozen of dolmens as still existing in 
ilio lowlands and ]n parts of Argyllshire, 

1>ut none of them are important from their 
size, nor do they present any peculiarities 
to distinguish them from those of Wales 
or Ireland ; while no tradition has attached 
itself to any of them in such a manner as to give a hint of their 
age or purpose. Besides these, there are a number of single stones 



9«. Ciosa m Isle of ¥an biaiiiig 
Runic InsnipLion 


" Kculpturcd htoixes of Scotland/ ii p 70. 


^ OAindon, ‘ Blit ’ 12Gs 
T 
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scattered kero and tliere over tlie country, Init tliero is notking 
to indicate wketker tkey are cat stones or mark koiiiidarios, or 
merely graves, so tkat to emimerate tkenx voiild be as tedious as 
it would be ninnstrnctive. "Wkat little int(Test may attack to 
tkem vill bo better appreciated nken \vc kave examined those 
of Scandinavia and Fiance, nkick arc more minua'ons, as widl as 
more easily nndersiood. When, too, weliave mastm’cd tkem in 
so far as the materials available enable ns to do, we shall bo 
able to appreeiato the sigiiilicanco muck tliat has jnst been 
ennneiated. Aleanwkilc it may bo as veil to remark tkat wkat 
WG already seem to kavo gained is a km >n ledge tkat a circle- 
building race eame from tko north, toncliing first at the Orkneys, 
and, passing dovn through the Hebrides, divided thtmiselves on 
tlio north of Ireland — one branch settling on the west coast of 
tkat island, the other landing in Cumkerland, and penetrating 
into England in a south-east erly direction. 

In like manner we seem to have a dolmen-building race w’ho 
from the south first touched in Ojrnwall, and thonco spread 
northwarrds, settling on hotli sid(ss of Hi, George’s Ghannel, and 
leaving traces of tlu^ir existem^e on the south and both coasts of 
Ireland, as well as in "Wales and the west of England g(meral]y. 
Whether these two opposite eiirrents w^ere or wore not syn- 
chronous is a question that must be determined hereafter. We 
shall also he in a bettor position to ascertain what the races 
w^ore who thus spread themselves along onr coasts, when w’e have 
examined the only countries from which it is probable they 
couhl have issued. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

SCANDINAVIA AND NORTH GERMANY. 

Introductory. 

So imicli lias been said by tbe Danes and tbeir admirers of the 
services that they bave rendered to tbe study of prcbigtorio 
arcbmology that it is ratber disappointing to find that, when 
looked into, almost less is known regarding tbeir megalitbic 
monninonts than regarding those of any other country in Europe. 
No work has yet been published giving anything hko a statistical 
account of them, and no map exists showing their distribution. 
What little information can bo obtained regarding the Danish 
dolmens, and other similar monuments, is scattered through so 
many volumes of transactions and detached essays that it is 
extremely difficult to arrive at any connected view of them — 
almost, indeed, impossible for any one who is not locally familiar 
with the provinces in which they aie found. The truth seems 
to he that the Danish antiquaries have been so busy in arranging 
their microlithic treasures in glass cases that they have totally 
neglected their larger monuments outside. They have thus 
collected riches which no other nation possesses, and have con- 
structed a very j)erfect grammar and vocabulary of the science. 
But a grammar and a dictionary are neither a history nor a 
philosophy; and though their labours may eventually he most 
useful to future enquirers, they are of very little use for our 
pu'csont piu’poses. They have indeed up to this time been rather 
prejudicial than otheinuse, by leading people to believe that 
when they can distinguish between a flint or bronze or iron 
implement they know the alpha and omega of the science, and 
that nothing further is required to determine the relative date 
of any given monument. It is as if we were to adopt the simple 
chemistry of the ancients, and divide all known substances into 
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eartli, water, fire, and air : a dmsion not only eonyeiiiont but prac- 
tically so true that there is very little to be said against it. It 
is not, however, np to the mark of the knowledge of the day, and 
omits to talm notice of the fact that earths can occasionally be 
converted into gases, and airs converted into liquids or solidified. 
Instead of their simple system, what is now wanted is something 
that vill take into account the different races of mankind — some 
progressive, some the reverse — and the difterent accidents of 
success and prosperity, or disaster and poverty : the one leading 
to the aggregation of detached communities into great centres, 
and consequent progress; the other leading to dispersion and 
stagnation, if not retrocession, in the arts of life which tend 
towards what we call civilization. At the International Congress 
of Prehistoric Archaeology, held at Copenhagen in the autumn of 
1809, it w'as understood that many of the best Nrorthern anti- 
quaries were inclined to abandon, to a very consideiuble extent, 
the hard and fast lines of their first system, and to admit not 
only that there may bo considerable overlapping, but oven, in some 
instances, that its indications were nut in accordance with the facts, 
Moi'e than two years have elapsed since tlie Congress was lield, 
but the volume containing the account of its proceedings is not 
yet published; when it is, we may probably be in a position to 
speak much more favourably not only of their view^s but of the 
extent of their knowledge of the antiquities in question. 

Under these circumstances, we may congratulate ourselves in 
possessing such a work as that of Bjoborgd He wrote, fortu- 
nately, before the Danish system was invented, but, unfortunately, 
before drawing* and engraving had reached the precision and 
clearness which now’ characteiizo them. In consG(pience of the 
last defect, wu cannot always feel sure of our ground in liasing 
an argument on his drawings ; but, generally speaking, he is so 
honest, so free from system, that there is very little danger in 
this respect. The wurk has also the merit of being as free from 
the speculations about Druids and Serpents which disfigure the 
contemporary works of English antiquaries, as it is from the three 
ages of the Danes ; though, on the other hand, he relegates all 


^ ^ Samlingar for Noiders Fornalskare,* StfXjIholDi, 1822 - 1830 . 
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the dolineiis and such like monnincnts to a prehistoric Jotcr,” 
or giant race, who preceded, according to his views, Odin and his 
true Scandinavians, to whom ho ascribes all the truly historic 
monuments. 

In addition to the difficulties arising from the paucity of 
information regarding the monuments, the Scandinavians have 
not yet made up their minds with regard to their early chrono- 
logy. Even the vast collections contained in the ponderous tomes 
of Langebeck and Suhm ^ are far from sufficing for the purpose ; 
and such authors as Saxo Grammaticus^ write with an easy 
fluency too characteristic of our own Jeffrey of Monmouth, and 
others who bury true history under such a mass of fables as 
makes it extremely difficult to recover what wo are really seeking 
for. Patient industry, combined with judicious criticism, would, 
no doubt, clear away most of the obscurities winch now disfigure 
this page of medioeval history ; but, meanwhile, the Scandinavian 
annals are as obscure as the Irish, and more uncertain than the 
contemporary annals of England. 

Of the history of Scandinavia anterior to the Christian era, 
absolutely nothing is known. It is now no longer admissible to 
believe in a historic Odin, whom aU the mediaeval historians 
represent as living in the first century B.O., and as the fonndor of 
those families who play so important a part in the subsequent 
histories of oiir own as well as of the whole group of Noithern 
nations. The modern school of Germans has discovered that 
Odin was a god who lived in the sky in pro-Adamite times, and 
never condescended to visit our sublunary sphere. It is now rank 
heresy to assume that during the thousand years which elapsed 
between his pretended date and that of our earliest MSS. the 
wild imaginings of barbarous tribes may not have gathered round 
the indistinct form of a national hero, transferred him back to a 
mythic age, and endowed him with the attributes and surroundings 
of a god. As the Germans have decreed this, it is in vain to 
dispute it, and not worth while to attempt it here, as for our 
present purposes it is of the least possible consequence. 


^ ‘ Sciiptoies lerum Damcoiuiii mcdii covi,’ 9 vula. Mio, liahiLO, 1722 el iycqq 
2 ‘HistorifB Danica)/ hb. xvi Sone, IGll, iii tol. 
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About the Christian era there is said to have been a king^ 
called Frode I., who, as he never was deified, may have had 
a tomb on earth, and might, if that could be identified, be allowed 
to head our list. Between him and Harald Harfagar, who, in 
880, conquered Norway and came into distinct contact with British 
history in the Orkneys, we have several lists of kings, more or 
less complete, and with dates more or loss certain^ That there 
were kings in those days, no one will probably dispute, nor perhaps 
is the succession of the names doubtful ; and if the dates err to 
the extent of even fifty years or so, it is of little consequence 
to our argument. The monuments extend so far down, and to 
kings whose dates are so perfectly ascertained, that it is of no 
importance whether the earlier ones are assigned to dates forty 
or fifty years too early or too late. Their fixation may be left to 
future research, as it has no direct bearing on the theory we arc 
now trying to investigate. 

Battle-fields. 

The chief of the Scandinavanian monuments, and the most 
interesting for our present object, comprise those groups of stones 
which mark battle-fields. Not only are their dates generally 
known with sufficient precision to throw considerable light on the 


^ The libt of ilicldngb of Dtinuaik, copied from Dmiham’b, ami giving 

the dates from Sidiin, aud hnorio’s ‘ Heimski iiigk/ %\in piokakly siiiilec for oxir 
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question of the antiquity of such monuments in general, but they 
also illustrate, if they do not determine, the use of many of the 
groups of stones we meet with in other countries. Sjoborg devotes 
ten plates in his first volume to these battle-fields, illustrating 
twice that number of battles which occurred between the fifth 
and the twelfth centuries after Christ. 

The first of these, at Kongsbacka, near the coast in Halland, 
though of somewhat uncertain date, is worth quoting from its 
similarity to the alignments on Dartmoor, Ashdown, Karnae, and 
elsewhere, though, unfortunately, no plan or dimensions are given. 



On the hills beyond is a tumulus called the grave of Erode, and 
on the plain a conspicuous stone boars his name ; but whether 
this was Erode V. (460) or some other Erode is not clear. 
Sjoborg .assigns it to a date about 500, and there seems very 
little reason to doubt he is at least approximatively correct.^ 

The second battle-field illustrated is similar to the last, 
except in the form of the stones, which seem to belong to a 
different mineralogical formation.® They arc plainly, however, seen 
to be arranged in circles and lines, and are even more like forms 
with which we are familiar elsewhere. It is said to represent 
a battle-field in which the Swedish king Adil fought the Danish 
Snio, and in which the latter with the chiefs Eskil and Alkil were 
slain. As all these names are familiarly known in the modimval 
history of these countries there can be no great difficulty in 
ascribing this battle also to about the same age as that at 
Kongsbacka. 


' ‘ Samliugar,’ &c. i. plate 11, fig U8, p. lOl. 


® Loo, uqj, city fig. ‘3D. 
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Witli tlie third we tread on suier ground. No event in the 
history of these lands is better known than the fight on the Braa- 
valla ‘Heath, in Ostergothland, where the blind old king, Harald 
Hildetand, met his fate in the year 736, or 750 according to 
others. As the Saga tells ns, Odin had, when the king was young, 
tanght him a form of tactics which gave him a superiority in 
battle over all his enemies; but the god having withdrawn his 
favour from him, he fell before the prowess of his nephew, Sigurd 
Emg, to whom the god had communicated the secret of the 
battle array. It does not appear to admit of doubt that the 
circles shown in the cut m the opposite page were elected to com- 
memorate this event, and that they contain the bodies of those 
who were slain in this action; and if this is so, it throws con- 
siderable light on the battle-fields of Moytuia, illustrated woodcuts 
Nos. 54 to 61. The circles on Biaa valla aie generally from 20 to 
40 feet in diameter, and consequently are, on the average, smaller 
than those at Moytura ; they are also moie numerous, unless we 
adopt Petiie’s suggestion,^ that there must originally have been at 
least two bundled in the lush field; and if so, it is the smaller 
ones that would certainly be the fiist to be cleared away, so that 
the similarity may oiigmally have been greater than it now is — 
so great, indeed, as to lender it difficult to account for the fact 
that two battle-fields should have been marked out in a manner so 
similar when so long a time as seven centuries had elapsed between 
them. As it does not appear possible that the date of the Braavalla 
fight can be shifted to the extent of fifty years either way, aie 
we deceiving oui selves about Moytuia? Is it possible that it 
lepiesents some later descent of Scandinavian Vikmgs on the west 
coast of Ii eland, and that the cairn on Knocknarea — 

111 A Aiid bioad, 

By the sailois ova the i\a\eb 
lo he been alai, 

The beacon of the war lenowned”" — 

which thej built up dining ton days — is leally the grave of some 
Nortliein heio wdio fell m some subsequent fight at Caiiow- 
more ^ \ That all these aie monuments of the same class, 
and belong, if not to the same people, at least to peoples in close 

^ Stoics, of Petiie/ p 260 


® Beowulf, he sup ciL 
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with one anotto-, and having similar taitlis and feelings, 
does not appear to admit of doubt When, however ™ come to 
r V vwtnrta Plosely at them, there are peculiarities about them which 

‘xccount for even so groat a lapse of time. The Braavalla 

may on the whole perhaps, wo may assume, 

circles - ^ triangular graves, and other 

rleofenerate. xjicj a .*1 t * 

r ^ vhich so far as we know, are comparatively modern m- 
IrSnl and, altogothor, there me changes which may acoonnt 
f ■ that lapse of time ; but that more than seven centuries elapsed 
btiwel the two seems to be most improbable. 

To return, however, to King Hildetand. According to the saga, 
« After the battle the coniineror, Sigurd King, caused a search to 
b made for the body of his uncle. The body when found was 
Tjed and placed in the chariot in which Harald had fought, 
^^d transported into the interior of a tumulus which Sigurd 
Ti r.iii to he raised. Harald’s horse was then IdUed and 
b %d in the mound with the saddle of Ring, so that the king 
^'^'•ht at pleasure proceed to Walhalla either in his chariot or on 
h ok ^ funeral feast, and invited all 

Ir'^LwIs and warriors present to throw into the mound great 
^fr,9 and noble armour, in honour of the king Harald. They 
closed up the mound with care.”' This mound still exists 
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at Lethra’s Harald, capital in Seeland. It was mentioned by 
Saxo Grammaticus in 1236,® and described and drawn by Olaus 
"Wormius in 1643;* and no one ever doubted its identity, till 
recently the Museum authorities caused excavations to be 


I Engoliardt, ‘ Guide fllustre du Musee 
Gopenhague,’ P- 23' 

s I'he woodcut is copied from a diawing 
in Sjoboig. ii. flg. 2W. It is rei^itod by 
Worsaae, loc. sup. oif., totb copiymg from 


some original I have not cared to trace. 

® ^Histoiia Danica/ viii. p. 133. 

* ‘Daiiicorum Moniimcnt.’ libri sexj 

i. p. 12. 
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made. Unfortmiately some wedges of flint’' have been found 
in the earth which was extracted from the chamber, from 
which Worsaae and his brother antiquaries at once concluded 
that it is beyond all doubt merely a common cromlech of the 
stone period”^ — a conclusion that seems to me the reverse of 
logical. No one, I presume, doubts that Iving Hildetand was 
buried in a tumulus with rings and arms; and if this tumulus 
was regarded historically as his, for the last 600 years, and tradi- 
tionally so from the time of his death, it is incumbent upon the 
antiquaries to show how worthless these traditions and histories 
are, and to point out where ho really rests. To form an empirical 
system and to assort — which they cannot prove—that no flint imple- 
ments were used after a certain prehistoric date, and that conse- 
quently all mounds in which flint implements are foimd arc pre- 
historic, seems most nnreasonable, to say the least of it. It would 
be surely far more philosophical to admit that flint may have been 
used down to any time till we can find some reason for fixing a 
date for its discontinuance. In this instance an “ instantia crucis” 
would be to dig into some of the circles at Braavalla, and see if 
any flints are to bo found there. No metal was found at Moytura, 
though metal was, if history is to bo depended upon, then com- 
monly used, and flint implements were probably not found because 
those who opened the tombs were not aware of its importance. 
Pending this test, the form of the grave may give us some indica- 
tion of its ago. It is an oblong barrow, with an external dolmen 
at one end, and with a row of ton stones on each side, the two end 
ones being taller than the rest. A similar mound, known as the 
Keimet long barrow, exists at Avebury,^ so similar indeed that 
if this tomb at Lethra is historical so certainly is the English 
example. If, on the other hand, cither can be proved to belong 

^ ^ Primseval Antiauitios of Denmark,’ from tlic ‘ Oodex Wiuton/ fol. 54, refers 
p, 113. to Overton in H.uits, aud not to Overton 

2 At one time I was, on tho antkority in Wilts, because Tadanliage (Tadlcy) is 
of a Saxon charter, inclined to believe mentioned as part of it. As I cannot 
that this tumulus was the grave of Oissa, dispute the conipotency of so eminent an 
Saxon king of Winchester, who was authority on such a question, its identi- 
contemporary with Arthur. I am now fioation with tho tomb of King Gissa must 
informed by the Rev, Mr. Jones, who for the piosont be withdrawn, but it by 
has carefully gone into the matter, that no means follows in consequence that it 
the Charter No. 1094, which is taken may not bo of his ago. 
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to tlie long forgotten past, tlie other mnst also be consigned to the 
same unsatisfactory limbo. 

The barrow at West Kennet was carefully explored in 1859 by 
Dr. Thiirnam, and the results of his investigation fully detailed 
in a paper in the ^ Archasologia/ vol. xxxviii., from which the 
following particulars are abstracted, together with some others 
from a second paper, On Long Barrows,” by the same author, in 
vol. xlii. of the same publication. 

Externally it is a mound measuring 336 feet in length by 75 
feet at its broadest part. Originally it was surrounded by what 
is called a peristalith of tall stones, between which, it is said, a 
walling of smaller stones can still be detected. On its summit, as 
at Lethra, was an external dolmen over the principal chamber of 
the tomb. The chamber was nearly square in form, measuring 
8 feet by 9, and approached by a passage measuring 15 feet by 
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3 feet 6 inches in width ; and its arrangement is in fact the same 
as that of the Jersey tumulus (woodcut No. 11), and, as Sir John 
Lubbock remarks, very closely resembles that of a tumulus ” 
he had just been describing, of the Stone age, in the island of 
Moen, and, in fact, the plan of passage graves generally.”^ 

When opened, six original interments were found in the cham- 
ber, under a stratum of black, sooty, greasy matter, 3 to 9 inches 
in thickness, and which, Dr. Thurnam remarks, “could never have 
been disturbed since the original formation of the deposit” (p. 
4:13). Two of these had their skulls fractured during lifetime; 
the others were entire. To account for this. Dr. Thurnam takes 
considerable pains to prove that slaves were sometimes sacri- 
ficed at the funeral of their masters, but he fails to find any 
instance in which they were killed by breaking their heads ; and 


^ ‘ Prehistoxic Times/ p 153 
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if tliey were to serve tlicir master in the next world, even a savage 
would be shrewd enough to know that cracking his skull was not 
the way to render him useful for service either in this vorld or 
the next. No such mode of sacrifice was ever adopted, so far as I 
know.^ But supposing it was so, all the six burials in this tomb 
seem to have been nearly equal, and equally honourable, and why, 
therefore, all their skulls were not broken is not clear. If on the 
other liand we assume that it is the grave of six persons who were 
slain in battle, two by blows on the head, and four by wounds in the 
body, this surely would be a simpler way of accounting for the facts 
observed. Even, however, if we were to admit that these men 
with the broken heads were sacrificed, this would by no means 
prove the grave to be prehistoric. Quite the central y, for we 
know from the indisputable authority of a deciee of Charlemagne 
that human sacrifices were practised by the pagan Saxons as late, 
certainly, as 789,^ and were sufficiently frequent to constitute 
one of the fiist crimes against which he fulminated his edicts. 
The fact is that neither historians nor antiquaries seem quite to 
realise the state of utter barbarism into which the greater part 
of Europe was plunged between the collapse of the Boman Empire 
and the revival of order under Charlemagne. Christianity no 
doubt had taken root in some favoured spots, and some bright 
lights shone out of the general darkness, but over the greater part 
of Europe pagan rites were still practised to such an extent as 
easily to account for any heathen practice or any ancient form of 
sepulture which may be found anywhere existing. 

To return, however, to our long barrow. Under a piece 
of Sarsen stone, but on the skull of one of the principal per- 
sons interred here (No. 4), were found tw^o pieces of black 
pottery (fig. 8, page 415), which Dr. Thiiniam admits may bo 
of the Eoman age. Other fragments^ of the same vessel were 
found in other parts of the tomb, and also fragments of pottery 
(figs. 14 to 17), not British, but to which he hesitates to assign an 
age. So far as I can judge, it seems just such pottery as tlie less 
experienced British potters would form, on Eoman models, after 


^ The sla\ es of the bc} ihian \\ cio 

btianglccl (Heiodotiis, iv. 71 and 72) 

^ “Si anis, hommem diabolo saenfi- 


cavtnt ct m lu stiani inoi< pagauoimn 
diemomhus ohtnleiit, nioiti moiiatraV — 
Balusma, Capf Beg ZOane. i, 25d. 
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the departure of that people. Exit this is immaterial ; for beyond 
the chamberj and deeper consequently into the tumulus, were 
found fragments of nndonbted Roman pottery. So far, therefore, 
everything favours the view that it was the sepulchre of persons 
slain in battle, after the departure of the Romans; for we can 
hardly believe that a battle would be fought, and such a tomb 
raised over the slain, during their occupation ; and if so, as the 
pottery proves it could not be before, a choice of a date is fixed 
within very narrow limits. It may either have been in 450, 
immediately after the departure of the Romans, or in 520, the 
date of the buttle of Badon Hill, which is the time at w^hich, I 
believe, it was reared. So far as the general argument is con- 
cerned, it is of no consequence which date is chosen. Against 
this conclusion we have to place the following facts. First, no 
trace of iron or bronze, or of metal of any sort, was found in the 
tomb. Secondly, at least 300 flint fragments were found in it. 
Some of these were mere chippings, some cones, but many were 
fairly formed flint implements (figs. 10 to 13),^ not belonging to 
tho oldest typo, but such as antiquaries are in the habit of 
ascribing to the pre-metal Stone age. In addition to these, the 
quantity of coarse native pottery was very remarkable. No whole 
vessels uere found, but broken fragments that would form fifty 
vessels were heaped in a corner; and there were corresponding 
fragments in another corner. Dr. Thurnam tries to explain this 
by referring to the passage in the grave scene in ^ Hamlet,’ where 
our great dramatist speaks of shards, flints, and pebbles,” which 
should be thrown into the graves of suicides ; tho use of which, he 
adds, ^“^in mediaeval times may be a relic of paganism.” It does 
not, however, seem to occur to him that, if such a custom wus 
known in the sixteenth century, it would be likely to have been 
in full force in the sixth. It is strange enough that such a custom, 
even if only referred to suicides, should have survived a thou- 
sand years of such revolutions and changes of religion as England 
wus subjected to in those days ; but that it should be known to 
Christians, after 3000 or 4000 years’ disuse, seems hardly possible. 


Tho vood-Mochs of these and other 
illustrations of Dr. Thnmani’s paper were 
lent to Sir John Lxibhock, and used by 


him in his ‘ Prehistoric Times/ Nos. 146- 
156, where they will he more accessible 
to many than in the ‘ Archmologia.’ 
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No argument, it appears to mo, can bo drawn from tlic different 
kinds of pottery found in tke tomb. If any one will take tlie 
trouble of digging up the kitchen midden of a villa built within 
the last ten years, in a previously nninhabited spot, he will pro- 
bably find fragments of an exquisite porcelain vase which tlie 
housemaid broke in dusting the drawing-room chimney-piece. 
He will ceitainly find many fragments of the stoneware used in 
the dining-room, and with them, probably, some of the coarser 
ware used in the dairy, and mixed with these innumerable 
shards” of the flower-pots used in the conservatory. According 
to the reasoning customary among antiqnaries, this midden must 
have been accumulating during 2000 or 3000 years at least, because 
it would have taken all that time, or more, before the rude pottery 
of the flower-pots could have been developed into the exquisite 
porcelain of the drawing-room vase. The argument is, in fact, the 
same as that with respect to the flints. It may bo taken for granted 
that men used implements of bone and stone before they wore 
acquainted with the use of metal; but what is disputed is that 
they ceased to use them immediately after becoming familiar 
with either bronze or iron. So with earthenware : men no doubt 
used coarse, badly formed, and badly burnt pottery before they 
could manufacture better; but, even when they conld do so, it is 
certain that they did not cease the employment of pottery of a 
very inferior class ; and w^e have not done so to the present day. 
To take one instance among many. There are in the Museum 
of the Society of Antiquaries at Edinburgh a series of vessels, 
hand-made and badly burnt, and which might easily be mistaken 
— and often are — for those found in prehistoric tombs. Yet they 
were made and used in the Shetland Islands in the last an4 even 
in the present century. 

The truth of the matter seems to be that, as in the case of a find 
of coins, it is the date of the last piece that fixes the time of the 
deposit. There may be coins in it a hundred or a thousand years 
older, but this hoard cannot have been buried before the last piece 
which it contains was coined. So it is with this barrow. The 
presence of Eoman or post-Eoman pottery in an avowedly iindis- 
turbed sepulchre fixes, beyond doubt, the age before which the 
skeletons could not have been deposited wdiere they were found 
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"by Dr. Tliiirnain. The presence of flints and coarse pottery only 
shows, but it docs so most convincingly, how utterly groundless 
the data are on which antiquaries have hitlierto fixed the age of 
these monuments. It proves certainly that flints and shards were 
deposited in tombs in Eoman or post-Koman times ; and if there 
is no Tnistake in Dr. Tlnirnam’s data, this one excavation is, 
by itself, sufficient to prove that the Danish theory of the 
three ages is little better than the baseless fabric” of — if not 
a vision ” — at least of an illusion, which, unless Dr. Thurnam s 
facts can be explained away, has no solid foundation to rest upon. 

If any systematic excavations had been undertaken in the 
Scandinavian long barrows, it would not, perhaps, be necessary to 

adduce English ex- 
/Jli amples to illustrate 
their age or pecu- 
liarities. Several are 
adduced by Sjoborg, 
but none are reported 
as opened. This one, 
for instance, is exter- 
nally like the long 
barrow at West Eennet, and, if Sjoborg’s information is to be 
depended upon, is one of several which mark the sj)ot where 
Erode V. (460-494) landed in Sweden, where a battle was 
fought, and those who fell in it were buried in these mounds, 
or where the Bauta stones mark their graves. If this is so, 
the form of the long barrow with its peristalith was certainly 
not unknown in the fifth century; and there is no impro- 
bability of its being employed in England also in that age. 
In settling these questions, however, the Scandinavians have 
an immense advantage over us. All their mounds have names 
and dates; they may be true or they may be false, but they 
give a starting-point and an interest to the enquiry which are 
wanting in this country, but which, it is hoped, will one day 
enable the Northmen to reconstruct their monumental history on 
a satisfactory basis. 

In most cases antiquaries in this country have been content to 
appeal to the convenient fiction of secondary interments to account 


T eng Baiiow at Wibkthtirad, in Ilallaiid. 
Fiom a di awing by Sjuboig 
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for the perplexing contradictions in which their system every- 
where involves them. In the instance of the Kennet long barrow 
there is no excuse for such a suggestion. All the interments 
were of one age, and that undoubtedly the age of the chamber 
in which they were found, and the pottery and flints could not 
have been there before nor introduced afterwards. Indeed, I do 
not know a single instance of an undoubtedly secondary inter- 
ment, unless it is in the age of Canon Greenwell’s really pre- 
historic tumuli. When he publishes his researches, we shall be 
in a condition to ascertain how far they bear on the theory.^ 
In the chambered tumuli secondary interments seem never to 
occur; and nothing is more unlikely than that they should. As 
Dr. Thurnam himself states: ^^In three instances at least Mr. 
Ounnington and Sir E. 0. Hoare found in long barrows skeletons 
which, from their extended position and the character of the iron 
weapons accompanying them, were evidently Anglo-Saxon/’ ^ A 
simple-minded man would consequently fancy that they were 
Anglo-Saxon graves, for what can be more improbable than that 
the proud conquering Saxons would be content to bury their dead 
in the graves of the hated and despised Celts whom they were 
busy in exterminating.^ 

If the above reasoning is satisfactory and suflicient to prove 
that the long barrow at West Kennet is of post-Roman times, it 
applies also to Eodinarton, Uley, Stoney Littleton, and all the 
Gloucestershire long barrows which, for reasons above given (ante^ 
page 164), we ventured to assign to a post-Eoman period; and 


^ An argument for secondary inter- 
ments lias been attempted to be founded 
(Lnbbock, ‘Prehistoric Times/ p. 156) 
on an edict of Charlemagne, in which he 
siys:— “ Jubemus ut coipoia Ghiisti- 
anorum Saxonum ad coometcria ccclesim 
defeiantur et non ad timiulos pagano- 
nira (Balusius, ‘ Cap. Reg. Franc.’ i. 
p 154) If the expicssion had been “ in 
tnmulos/’ there might have been some- 
thing in it ; but a fair inference fiom the 
edict seems to me to be that even in 
Charlemagne s time converted vSaxons 
insisted on being buried— pi obably in 
tumuli— near where the tombs of their 


fathers were, and probably with pagan 
rites, in spite of their nominal conver- 
sion. 

^ ‘ Archseologia/ xlii. p. 195. 

^ Nothing would surprise me less than 
the discoveiy of an mteiment in the uppei 
pait of the barrow at West Kennet, be- 
tween the roof of the chamber and ilie 
dolmen. Many indications in the Wist 
Country long barrow s lead us to expect 
that such might be the case, but it 
by no means follows that it would be 
secondary. On tbe contrary, it would 
probably be, if not the fiist, at len&t the 
chief burial in the mound 

U 
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a foriiori it carries with it King Hildetand’s tomb at Letbra. It 
is true we have not the same direct means of judging of its date 
as we haye of our own monuments. The Danes treat with such 
supreme contempt any monument that does not at once fall 
in with their system, that they will not even condescend to 
explore it. So soon as Worsaae found some “flint wedges” in 
the tomb, he at once decreed that it was prehistoric, and that it 
was no use searching farther; and we are consequently left to 
this fact and its external similarities for our identification. Here, 
again, is a difficulty. The two drawings above given (woodcuts 
Nos. 101 and 102) may show them too much alike or exaggerate 
differences. The one is an old drawing from nature, the other a 
modern restoration; still the essential facts are undoubted. Both 
are chambered long barrows, ornamented by rows of tall stones, 
either partially or wholly surrounding their base, and both have 
external dolmens on their summit, and both contain flint imple- 
ments. If this is so, the difficulty is rather to account for so little 
change having taken place in 230 years than to feel any surprise 
at their not being identical. The point upon which wo wish to 
insist here is that they are both post-Eoman, and may conse- 
quently belong to any age between Arthur and Charlemagne. 

The remaining battle-fields of wffiich representations are given 
in Sjoborg are scarcely so interesting as that at Braa valla, which 
with the tomb of the king slain there aie landmarks in our 
enquiry. If those circles on Braavalla Heath do mark the battle- 
field, and that tomb at Lethra is the one in which the blind 
old king was laid —neither of which facts I see any reason for 
doubting — all difficulties based on the assumed improbability of 
the monuments being so modern as I am inclined to make them 
are removed, and each case must stand or fall according to the 
evidence that can be adduced for or against its age. To return, 
however, to the battle-fields given by Sjoborg. Figures 43 and 44 
represent two groups of circles and Bauta stones near Hwitaby, 
in Malmo. These are said to mark two battle-fields, in which 
Ragnar Lothbrok gained victories over his rebellious subjects in 
Scania: Sjoborg says in 750 and 762, as he adopts a chronology 
fifty years earlier than Suhm. But be this as it may, there does 
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not seem any reason for doubting but that tliese »siones do mark 
fields wbere battles were fonglit in the eiglith oentury, and that 
Eagnar Lothbrok took part in them. These groups are mncli 
less extensive than those at Braavalla, but are so similar that they 
cannot be distant from them in age. 

At Stiklastad^ in Norway, in the province of Drontlieim, a 
battle was fought, in 1030, between Kiiiit the Great and Olof the 
Holy; and close to this is a group of forty-four circles of stones, 
which Sjoborg seems, but somewhat doubtfully, to connect with 
this battle. But abont the next one (fig. 43} there seems no 
doubt. The Danish prince Magnus Henricksson killed Erik the 
Holy, and was slain by Carl Sverkersson, in the year 1161, at 
Uppland, in Denmark ; and the place is marked by twenty stone 
circles and ovals, most of them enclosing mounds and two square 
enclosures, 30 to 40 feet in diameter. They are not, consequently, 
in themselves very important, but are interesting, if the adserip- 
tion is correct, as showing how this heathenish custom lasted 
even after Christianity must have been fairly established in the 
country. Another group (fig. 51) is said to mark the spot where, 
in 1150, a Swedish heroine, Blenda, overcame the Danish king 
Swen Grate, and the spot is marked by circles and Bauta stones ; 
one, in front of a tumulus, bears a Runic inscription, though it 
merely says that Dedrik and Tnnne raised the stone to Eumar 
the Good. 

Only one other gionp need be mentioned here. On a spot of 
land, in the island of Ereyrso, off the entrance of the Drontlieim 
Fiord, in the year 958, Hakon, the son of Haralcl Harfagar, 
overthrew his nephews, the sons of Erik Blocloxe, in three 
battles. The first and second of these, as shown in the plan 
(woodcut No. 104), are marked by cairns and mounds; and the 
third by eight large barrow^s, three of which are of that shape 
known in Scandinavia as ship barrows, and measure from 100 to 
140 feet in length. There are also three tumuli at 4 in the 
woodcut, in one of wFich one of Erik Blodoxe’s sons is said to 
be buried. It is not clear whether the five large mounds that 
stud the plain do not cover "the remains of those also who fell 
in this fight. It does not appear that any excavations have been 
made in them. The interest of this battle-field to us is not so 
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much, because it shows the persistence of this plan of marking 
battle-fields at so late a date— later ones have just boon quoted 
—but because all the actors in the scene are familiar to us from 
the part they took in the transactions in the Orkneys in the • 
tenth century. If they, in their own country, adhered to these 
old-woilcl practices, we should not be astonished at their having 
erected circles or buried m mounds in tbeir new possessions. It 



104 Battle-field at Fiejnsu From Sjoboig vol i pi lb 


is true that none of these Scandinayian ciicles can compare in 
extent yith the Standing Stones of Stennis or the Eing of 
Brogaij hut this would not be the fiist time that such a thing 
has happened. The Greeks erected larger and, m proportion to 
the population, more numerous Doric temples in Sicily than they 
possessed in their own country; and the Northmen may ha\e 
done the same thing in Orcadia, where they possessed a conquered, 
probably an enslayed, race to execute these y orks. 
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Tumuli. 

Tlie number of sepulcliral mounds in Sc*undina\ in is kt} j^rfut. 
and some of tliem are very important ; but, ko f.ir jw I cnu um'. r- 
. tain, very few ha\e been explored, and, until iiileno^sititl by the 
spade, nothing can well be less comnmnicatiu' than a simple 
mound of earth. A map of their distribution might, no doiiid, 
throw considerable light on the ethnognqdiy of the country, ami 
tell us whether the Finns or Lapps nere their original authors, 
or whether the Slaves or Wends were tluar iutroduceiN; ainl, 
lastly, whether tho true ■Scaudmavians brought them nitb them 
from other lands, or merely adopted them from tin* ojjgiml 
inhabitants, in which ease they can only !«> treated as sunnals. 
Funereal pomp, or tomb-biulding of any soil, is so antjuroiusiic 
to the habits of any people so essentially T(‘utoiu(* as the N andi- 
navians were and are, that we cannot understand tlieir adopting 
these forms, or indeed stone circles or nionuments of any idass, 
in a country where they had not previously existed. If \u‘ 
assume that the modern Scandinavians vere German triln's ubo 
conquered the country from the Cimbii or the earlier laipps 
and Finns, and did so as warriors, bringing no vomen with thnii, 
the case is intelligible enough. Under these eircumstaiiee.s, they 
must have intermarried with the natives ot the country, and 
would eventually, after a few generations, lose imieli of their 
individual nationality, and adopt many of tho customs ol the 
peojile among whom they settled, using them only in a more 
vigorous manner and on a larger scale than their more puny 
predecessors had been able to adoptd It is mo'.t inipiobable tiiat 
the “Northmen,” if Germans— as indeed their l.tnguag(‘ })io\(s 
them to he — should eicr haie imented such thing', as tumnh, 
dolmens, circles, or any other siiclx iin- Aryan iorni', in anj 


^ I liave tiled haul to follow Woi&aac’s 
aigumoiit 111 respeet to this point (‘ Ziu 
Alterthiimsknnde desiSToidens/ 1847), hut 
without success As he is pcisonally 
familiar with the country and its momi- 
uients, he may be perfectly correct m 
what he states, but as theie aie mithci 


maps noi iHusti liioim in this p nt f f i||» 
woik, it isalinust impos^iids ii»j a tMg* J 
to jiidgt , and a-i, iiki all - li mi 
dtvout belli Ki in tlie thut iu fji, 
it is duheiilt to kinm lio\\ ftii iitfH 
01 may not miliicna hn vitw 
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country where they had not existed previously to their occupy- 
ing it; but that as immigrants they should adopt the customs 
of the previous occupants of the land is only what we find 
happening everywhere. The settlement of these points will he 
extremely interesting for the ethnograpliy of Northern Europe, 
and ought not to 1)e difficult whenever tlu' ])robh'm is tairly 
grappled with. In the meanwhile, all that the information at 
present available will enable us to do here is to rehu- to some 
tumuli whoso contents bear more or less dirtudly on the argu- 
ment which is the principal object of this work. 

The first of these is the triple group at Upsala, now popu- 
larly known as the grave.s of Thor, Wodiii, and Freya. It may 
illustrate the difficulty of obtaining correct information regarding 
these monuments to state that, evum so late us 1869, Hir John 
Lirbbock, who is generally so well informed, and had such 
means of obtaining information, did not know that they had been 
opened.^ I was aware of a passage in Manyatt’s travels in Sweden 
in which, writing on the &];)ot, he asserts that one of them had 
boon opened, and that “in its ‘giant’s chamber’ were found the 
bones of a woman, and, among other things, a piece of a gold 
filagree bracelet, richly ornamented in spiral decoration, some 
dice, and a chessman, either the king or a knight.” ® Wishing, 
however, for further information, I obtained an introduction to 
Mr. Hans Hildebrand, who gave me the following information. 
Subseq^uently I received a letter from Professor C<ui Save, of 
Upsala, who kindly abstracted for me the only published accounts 
of the excavations as they appeared in a local paper at the time. 
These were forwarded to me by Professor Geo. Stephens, of 
(Jopenhageu, who also was so obliging as to translate them. 
They are so interesting that I have printed them, as they stand, 
as Appendix B. From these tw'o documents the following account 
is compiled, and may he thoroughly depended upon. 

One of the mounds, Imowm as that of Wodin, was opened, in 
1846, under the superintendence of Herr Hildebrand, the royal 
antiquary of Sweden. It was soon found that the mounds were 
situated on a ridge of gravel, so that the tunnel had to take 


^ ‘ pTeliistono Thugs/ p 107. 
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an upward directioiL At tiw‘ 

artificial stfi!, a cairn wuh fiaiiid uf ii. ^ 

each, about an largi* m u nmii hit In ihj'^ ? 

cairn the burial urii wa*' tbiiiifl in llu ■> . 

calcined boneSs iiAie% (nrnnwm^ t 

by fi^re, and a fragment cd n gold ^^riiiaiiHif 4* le 1% "4r^'. 

Within the cairn, Imt a Httle away from thv nnn ^ i 

heap of dogs’ bones, eipnill) ealeim^l by lire* oiel 
of two golden brm*tiMtes* *" fbe \\urkman*-liip mI ibo 
ments/’ Herr Mildebrand add^ "‘eb^o 1} fom ihhh ^th i! *4 f li S-'l 
bracteates of the fifth or sixth eiiaurio% .aiid. wrb !l tr „ 
of these peculiar oniuinents theiu-sh^H, ^ j- 

which these mounds ctmld mu Iiaw b.? i u raio if lb'4 !■- 
they may be, it is not easy to «nfiij<n'*|}u« * wnb -.nt h 
the bracteates, which do not >ovm to hau h ■? ii jed«! *^h. d \\ r 
a little local industry, I have \ery liltio do hi, u f mA’i* 
the date of these tombs (Muild Iw ast‘erfaiiio4» but ilo ^ 1 
the royal personages wdio were therein biuhd* juelfidfi m b-e 
sixth or seventh century of (uir era. 

^^The tombs of Central HwedeiiC Herr liiidetifanii 
generally constructed in the same way, the iirii eonheiairg i|te. 
bones being placed on the surface of tln^ sfdb at tie* of 

cremation or elsewheie, as the ea^e mu> be, ibn* lafli, , 
is found with them but an iron mob or vmih*- h 
object” — a curious and economical reniini^e? ns‘e m1 , 

vagant customs of tlicir pn^bav^Nnix Ar‘cordi!ij t ^ !ofm. \i , 
every xullagc in Swahun wit!i the i\rqceii uf ?u . 
inountain-difetricts and tho n «wt nurtb* rn pi%oiie‘ i '? 

field quite close to the side o( th« hou^# s. fii* an!U| ^ 't i:.? I 
in the mounds of tlu'M^ tomb-ii? fK all b?f-* ^ u. tit h j 
The tombs of the earlier agoN !an»^ no e *nhMUi o e,,, e ? 
steads of the jwesent people." 

How" far these tonds extend dounweob iii des r ■? u 
ascertained without a mueh umh einlii! ^ XAuniniu^u !ee* 

have yet been to. It ni.iv - ,t, iv . i„.iu r. .. .% j 

that they continued to bo iiM-d till ?h,. oiit,, *4 a,,- «.• > 

bitants to Chiistianity, and |m»lMl.|y .-von i-.r o.=v,:- j, r 

time afterwards, for snob a oustom it* imt <wily ‘'rnduviSfl*-! 
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It would be as tedious as unprofitable to attempt to enume- 
rate tbe unions mounds whicli have been opened, for their 
contents throw little or no light on our emxuiry; and being 
distributed in cases in the museum, not according to their 
localities or traditions, but according to their systematic classes, 
it is almost impossible to restore them now to their places in 
history. 

At Jellinge, however, on the east coast of Jutland, there are 
two mounds, always known traditionally as those of Gorin the 
Old and his queen Thyra Danebod— the Ikdoved. The date of 

Germ’s death seems now to be 
accepted as 950 a.d. ; ^ but it is 
not (dear whether he erected the 
tomb himself, or whether it is 
due to the filial piety of his son 
Harald Blaatand, or Blue-Tooth, 
and in which ease its date would 
he 968.^ Saxo Grammaticus at 
least tells us that he buried his 
mother in the tumulus, and then 
set a whole army of men and oxen 
at work to remove from the Jut- 
land shore an immense stone — 
a little rock — and bring it to 
the i>lace where his mother lay 
iiihuniGd.^ That stone still exists, and has sculptured, on one 
side a dragon, w'hich calls forcibly to our mind that found on 
Maes-Howe (woodcut No. 85), and on the other side a figure, 
which is, no doubt, intended to represent Christ on the cross. 
On the two sides are Eunic inscriptions, in which ho records 
his affection for his father and mother and his conversion to the 
Christian faith. 

Bo far as I can ascertain, the tomb of King Gorm has not 
yet been opened. That of Thyra was explored many years ago 
— in 1820 apparently; but no sections or details have been 
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published, so that it is extremely diflSciilt to ascertain even the 
dimensions. Engelhardt reports the height as 43 feet, and 
the diameter as 240 feet ; ^ Worsaae gives the height as 75 feet, 
and the diameter as 180 feet, and he is probably correct.^ But 
ill Denmark anything that cannot be put into a glass case in a 
museum is so completely rejected as valueless that no one cares 
to record it. When entered, it was foimd that it had been 
plundered probably in the middle ages, and all that remained 
were the following articles: — A small silver goblet, lined with 
gold on the inside, and ornamented with interlaced dragons on 
the exterior ; some fibulce, tortoise-shaped, and ornamented with 
fantastic heads of animals ; some buckle-heads, and other objects 
of no great value. The chamber in which these objects were 
found measured 23 feet in length by 8 feet 3 inches in width, 
and was 5 feet high ; ^ the w^alls and roof, formed of massive slabs 
of oak, were originally, it appears, hung with tapestries, but these 
had nearly all perished. 

Not only are these monuments of Gorm and Thyra interesting 
in themselves, and deserving of much more attention than the Danes 
have hitherto bestowed upon them, but they are most important 
in their bearing on the general history of monuments of this class. 
In the first place, their date and destination are fixed beyond 
dispute, and this being so, the only ground is taken away on 
which any a priori argument could be based with regard to the 
age of any mound anterior to the tenth century. As soon as it is 
realised that sepulchral mounds have been erected in the tenth 
century, it is impossible to argue that it is unlikely or improbable 
that Silbury Hill or any other monnd in England may not belong 
to the sixth or any subsequent century down to that time. The 
argument is, however, even more pertinent with reference to 
Maes-Howe and other tumuli in the Orkneys. If the Scandi- 
navian kings were buried in ^Hiowes” down to the year 1000 — 1 
believe they extend much beyond that date — it is almost certain 
that the Orcadian Jarls were interred in similar mounds down 
at least to their conversion to Christianity (a.d. 986). Whether 
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Maeslio^ve was erected as a sepulclire for the sons of Eagnar 
Lothbrok, as John Stuart seems to infer from the inscriptions,^ or 
of Hayard Earl, as I have above attempted to show, is of little eonse- 
(j^nence to the general argument. That it vas the grave of a Seandh 
iiaviau Jarl, erected between 8U0 and 1000 A.D., seems tpxitc certain, 
and my own impresbion is that it is almost as e(n'tainly the tomb 
of the individual J aii to whom I have ventured to ascribe it. 

As before mentioned, no argument against these views can be 
drawn from the fact that Thyra’s tomb is lined with slabs of oak, 
while the chamber at ]Haes-How'’e is formed with stone. The dif- 
ference of the two localities is sufficient to account for this. 
Denmark has always been famous for its forests, and especially on 
the shores of the Baltic, at Jellinge, wood of the noblest dimen- 
sions was always available, whereas the stone of the country wus 
hard and intractable. In the Orkneys, on the other hand, there 
is absolutely no timber of natural growth big enough to afford 
a good-sized walking-stick, and stone is not only everywhere 
abundant, but splits easily into slabs, self-faced, and most easily 
w^orked, so that stone, and stone only, would he the material 
employed in the Orkneys for that purpose, as wood would also be 
the best and most available material in Denmark, 

If, before leaving this branch of the subject, we turn back for 
a few minutes to the Irish monuments, we are now in a position 
to judge more correctly of the probabilities of the case than we 
were. Assuming the three-chambered tumnlns at New Grange to 
have been erected between the years 200 and 400, and Maes-Howe 
and Jellinge betw’een 800 and 1000 a.d., we have a period of from 
five to six, it may possibly be seven, centimes botv\ een these monu- 
ments. Is this more than is sufficient to account for the difference 
between them, or is it too little? It is not easy to give a cate- 
gorical answ er to such a question, but judging from the experience 
gained from other styles, ij^different parts of the world, the con- 
clusion generally would that.the time is in excess of wffiat is 
required. That there '^as progress, considerable progress indeed, 
made in the interval het\^eeii theXIi'ish and Scandinavian menu- 


^ ‘Proceedings Soc. Ant. Scot^ v 
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incuts, eauuot bo douietl, but that it should have requirod five 
centuries to achieve this advaiico is hardly what, would ho 
expected, and it would be difficult to quote another examjdo of 
a progress so slow. Yet it is hardly possible to bring down New 
Grange to the age of St. Patrick (a.d. 436), and as difficult to 
carry back Maes-Howe beyond Eagnar Lothbrok (794 at the 
extreme), and between these dates there are only 358 years; but 
we must certainly add something at either one end or the other ; 
and if we do this, we obtain an amount of progress so slow that it 
would be almost unaccountable, but upon the assumption that they 
are the works of two different peoples. At the time the sepulchre 
on the Boyne was erected, Ireland was energetically and rapidly 
progressive, and her arts W'ere more flourishing than might have 
been expected from her then state of civilization. When Maes- 
howe was erected, the native population was poor and perishing, 
and as the lordly Vikings would hardly condescend to act as masons 
themselves, they did the best they could with the means at their 
disposal. Explain it, however, as we may, it seems impossible to 
allow a longer time between the mounds at Jellinge and Stennis and 
those on the Boyne than has been accorded above ; and as it seems 
equally difficult to Iwing them nearer to one another, the prolba- 
biiity seems to be in flavour of the dates already assigned to th,^. 

To return, however, from this digression ; besides those just mo- 
tioned, Denmark possesses a nearly complete series of royal tombs 
such as are not to he found in any other country of Europe. Even 
Worsaae acknowledges the existence of that of Erode Erodegode^ 
who lived about the Christian era, of Amlech, near WeXio-* 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet, of Humble, and Hjarne,^ besides those of 
Hildetand, and Gorm and Thyra, already mentioned. If the 
Danes would only undertake a systematic examination of these 
royal sepixlchres, it might settle many of the disputed points of 
mediaeval archaeology. To explore tombs to which no tradition 
attaches may add to the treasures of their museunrs, but can only 
by accident elucidate either the history of the country or the 
progress of its arts. If ten or twelve tombs vitli known names 
attached to them were opened, one of two things must hai^ufiT^ ■ 


^ ^ Fiiinfeval Ant. of Denmark/ p. 112. ‘ 
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either they will show a succession and a progress relative to the 
age of their leputed occupants, or no such sequence will he 
traceable. In the first case the gain to history and archaeology 
would be enoimous, and it is an opportunity of settling disputed 
questions such as no other country affords. If, on the other hand, 
no such connection can be traced, there is an end of much of the 
foundations on uhich the reasoning of the previous pages is based, 
but in either ease such an enquiry could not fail to throw a flood of 
light on the subject which we were trying to elucidate. The fear 
is that all have been rifled. The Northmen certainly spared none 
of the tombs m the countries they conquered, and our experience 
of Maes-Howe and Thyra’s tomb would lead us to fear that after 
their conversion to Christianity they were as little inclined to 
spare those of their own ancestors. All they however caied for 
were the objects composed of precious metals ; so enough may still 
be left for the less avaricious wants of the antiquary. 

Dolmens. 

So far as is at present hnown, there are not any tumuli of 
impoitance or any battle-fields marked with great stones in the 
north of Germany; but the dolmens there are both numerous and 
interesting, and belong to all the classes found m Scandinavia, and, 
so far as can be aseeitained, are neaily identical in foim. Nothing, 
howevei, would siupiise me less than if it should turn out that 
both bairows and Bauta stones were common there, especially in 
the island of Eiigen and along the shores of the Baltic as far east 
as Livonia. The Germans have not yet turned their attention to 
this class of their antiquities. They have been too busy subli- 
mating their national heroes into gods to think of stones that 
tell no tales. Whenever they do set to work upon them, they 
will, no doubt, do it with that thoroughness which is characteristic 
of all they attempt. But as the investigation will probably have 
to pass through the solar myth stage of philosophy, it may yet 
be a long time before their history reaches the regions of practical 
common sense. 

No detailed maps having been published, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to feel sure of the distribution of these monuments in any 
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part of tlio northoni rlolmon R'ljifai; Imt tlw wliirli 

absfnu'toti troin IbniatoitoH’s ‘E,*i«u stir lort lb»JiTn*tw,* ttutv ftwivi'V 
some gpnrral infotiuation on fh»‘ <»|«.H*iaily nijoit trttn* 

binod with tbo map (p. 27 , "jK wliioh w lakon. nifli very ifiigbt 
mo(lifi(*ati«nR, from that whieh iiet’oiMpiMiiod hii work. 

Aecortling to Boiwfettea there no dolnteni in Month nor t« 
Posen. They first appe.rr on the Pregel, ii«tr Ktoigsberg; Imt 
are very rare in Prossia, only two others being known, «tte at Mteien- 
werder, the other at Konitz. In Silesia ther® is on# at Stela** 


Eaden, near Opptdn ; another is found in the distriet of Liegnite, 
and they are very numorons in the Uckermark, Altinark, in Anhalt, 
and Prussian Saxony, as w'ell as in Pomerania and the island of 
Eugon. They are still more nnmerous in Meeklenburg, which is 
described as peculiarly rich in monuments of this class. HanovOr 
possesses numerous dolmens, except in the south-eastern districts, 
such as Gottingen, Oberhara^ and. HEdesheim, To make up for 
this, however, in the northern districts, Liinehnrg, Osnabrur^ 
and Stade, at least two hundred are fbund- TEe grand-dnohy hf 
Oldenburg contains some of idle largest dolmeis in Gescmany | on® 
of these, near WEdesherm, Is W feet long; anothes^ pear 


!ih«nne-Beck% is snrronnded by an Mtcfcsare- d stea^ j 
0 feel by .eaph steae h^lng; 10 in height^ whEe 
stone of a toird is 20' feet by '10. Ei B-ronswick: th«te 
near Helmstadt, hut they are now" destroyed- In SaxoPy wme rare 
examples are found as far south as the ErzgehEge, and two ifeW 
recently destroyed ia the environs of Dresden. Keeping along th® 
northern line, we find them in the three northern provinces of 
Holland, Groningen, Ober-Yssel, and especially in Drenthe, wh«© 
they exist in great numbers, but none to the southward of thw® 
provinces, and nowhere do they seem to touch the Ehine or its 
bordering lands; but a few are found in the grand-duchy of 
Luxembourg as in a sort of oasis, halfway between the southern 
or French dolmen region and that of northern Germany. 

From the North German districts they extend through Holstein 
and Schleswig into Jutland and the Danish isles, but axe most 
numerous on tho eastern or Baltic side of the Oimbrian peninsula, 
and they are also very frequent ia the south of Sweden and the 
adjacent islands. Dolmens pioperly so called are not knoTO in , 
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Norway, but, as aboye mentioned, cainis and monunnnvts of tliat 
class, are not wanting there. 

The value of this distribution will be more easily appreciated 
when wo have ascertained the limits of the Fiench field, but 
meanwhile it may be convenient to remaik tliat, unless the dolmens 
can be traced voiy much further eastward, there is a tremendous 
gulf before we reach the nearest oiitlyers of the eastern dolmen 
field. There is a smaller, but lery distinct, gap in the country 
occupied by the Bolgae, between it and the Frmich field, and 
another, but practically very much smaller oms between it and 
the British isles. This is a gap because the intervening space is 
occupied by the sea; but as it is evident Irom the distribution of 
all the northern dolmens in the proximity to tlu' shores and in the 
islands that the people who erected them were a seafaring peophg 
and as we know that they possessed vessels capable' of luuigatmg 
these seas, it is practically no gap at all. Wi' know historically 
how many Jutes, Angles, Frisians, and people of .similar origin, 
under the generic name ot Haxons, flocked to our shores in the 
early centuries of the Christian era, and <iftei wards what an 
important part the Danes and Northmen played in our histoiy, 
and what numbers of them landed and settled in Croat Britain, 
either as colonists or conquerors, at diffeient epochs, down to at 
least the eleventh century. If, therefore, we admit the dolmens 
to be historic, or, in other words, that the erection of nu'galithie 
monuments was practised during the first t('n ct'ntiiries after the 
Christian era, we have no difficulty in iindei standing wdicre our 
examples came from, or to whom they aie due. It, on the other 
hand, we assume that they aie prehistoric, we are cntiiely at sea 
regarding them or their connection with those on the continent. 
The only continental people we know of who settled in Britain 
before the Eoman times were the Belgm, and they are the only 
people between the Pillars of Hercules and the Gulf of Fiiga who, 
having a sea-board, have also no dolmens or megalithie lemains 
of any sort. All the others have them moie or less, hut the 
Northern nations did not, so far as we know, colonise this 
country before the Christian era. 


As all the Northern antiquaries have made up their minds 
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that these tlolmens generally belong to the mythic period of 
the Stone age, and that only a few of them extend down to the 
semi-historio age of bronze, it is in vain to expect that they 
would gather any traditions or record any names that might 
connect them with persons known in history. We are, therefore, 
wholly without assistance from history or tradition to guide us 
either in classifying them or in any attempt to ascertain their 
age, while the indications which enable us to connect them with 
our own, or with one another, are few and far between. 

Among the few that give any sure indications of their age, 
one of the most interesting is at Herrestrup, in Zeeland, which 
has recently been disinterred from the tumulus that once covered 



ICb Dolntn at Ifti robtnip, 

it.^ On it are engraved some half-dozen representations of 
ships, such as the Yikings were in the hahit of drawing, and 
which are found in great quantities on the west coast of Gotten- 
burg.^ According to the best authorities, these representations 
range from about a.d. 500 to 900,® and some may perhaps be more 
modern. Those in this dolmen do not appear to ho either 
among the most ancient or the most modern, and if ve fix on the 
eighth century as their date, shall not be very far wrong*. 
That they are also coeval with the monument seems perfectly 


^ ^ Annalen for Hord Aldk ’ vi pi x. 
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certain. We cannot fancy any Viking cngraMiig these on a 
deserted dolmen, say even 100 years old, and then eo\ering it up 
■with a tumulus, as this one uas till recently. Had it nev('r been 
co\ered up, any hypothesis might bo proposed, but the mound 
settles that point. Besides the ships, houe\er, tlu're are an almost 
equal number of small circles nith crosses in them, on the cap 
stone. V hether these are intended to leprcsent chariot-wheels, 
or some otlicr object, is not clear, but if we turn hack to woodcut 
No. 41, lepiesenting the side-stone of the dolmen at Aspatria, we 
find the identical object represented there, and in such a manner 
that, making allowance for the diSereneo of style in the century 
that has elapsed between the execution of the two engravings, 
they must be assumed to be identical. No engravings — so far as I 
know — have been published of the obj’ects found in this Danish 
dolmen, but in the English one, as already mentioned, the objects 
foimd belonged to the most modern Iron age ; such things, in fact, 
as will perfectly agiee -with the date of the eighth century. 
Among them, as will be recoUocted, was the snaffle-bit, so like, 
though ceitaiuly more modem than, Stukeley’s bit found m 
Silbury Hill. We have thus three tumuli which from their 
engravings or their contents confirm one another to a most satis- 
factory extent, and render the dates above assigned to them, to 
say the least of it, very probable. If the date thus obtained for 
the Aspatria monument is accepted, it is further interesting as 
giving that of those mysterious concentric circles, with a line 
passing through them from the centre, which have been found 
in such numbers on the rocks in the north of England and in 
Scotland.^ These are, so far as I know, the only examples of 
these eiicles which were huried, and were consequently associated 
with other objects which assist in fixing their age. 

As before hmtecl, many of the monuments engraved by Madsen 
are so extremely like those in the field of Northern Moytura that 
it is almost impossible to believe that they were erected by a 
different race of people, or at any great distance of time. The 
one, for instance, at Halskov is so like the dolmen and circle 


’ Sir Jajnes Simpson, appendix, >01 vi ‘Proo feoc Ant of Scotland,’ jpossim 
“ Madsen, ‘ Antiq^mtcs pieh stonques dii Danemoik,' 1869 
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represented in woodcut No. 61 that the one might almost pas«%for 
the other, were it not that the photograph is taken from the wrong 
side, to bring out the reseinblance, as it is seen on the spot, while 
in others the resemblance is as great, or e\en greater. It is *\ery 
nnsatisfactory, however, picking these points of similarity from 
hooks, some of the engravings in which are from imperfect 
drawings. In others, artistic effect has been more aimed at than 
truth, and some are taken from photographs, which, though they 
give a truthful, generally give an unintelligent representation of 
the object. It is only hy personal familiarity that all the facts 



107. DolEiin at Halakov, troui a Uiawin^ by Mad&cii 


can be verified and pitfalls avoided. Bnt it is always useful 
to turn attention to any forms that may seem novel, and explain 
peculiarities in others which but for such moans of comparison 
would remain unnoticed. Here, for instance, is one from Sjoborg, 
which resembles the Countless Stones at Aylesford, as drawn by 
Dr, Stukeley (wmodcut No. 27). It is found at a place called 
Oronst, in Bohiislan,^ and stands on a low mound encircled by 
twenty large stones at its base. The chamber is low, and semi- 
circular in form, and in front of it stands what the Germans call 
a sentinel stone. No date is given to this monument hy bjoborg, 
for he w^as so far indoctrinated in modern theories that he 


^ ^ Samlingar,’ i pi. ui fig G 
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believed all dolmens to be prehistoric, though all the circles and 
Bauta stones marking battle-Aelds wore to him as essentially 
historic as any monuments in his country. From its appearance, 
the dolmen at Oroust may be of the same age as the Ooimtless 



10'^ iJolmoii at Oroust IrnmSjoboig 


Stones at Aylesfoid, and if otlier monuments in the two countries 
could be compared with anything like precision, their forms and 
traditions might mutually throw great light on their real histories. 

It is not only, however, from the analogies with similar monu- 
ments in this country, or from their bearing on their history, that 
the Scandinavian dolmens are interesting to us. They have forms 
and peculiarities of their own which arc well worth studying. 
If materials existed for masteiing these differences, their aggre- 
gate would make up a sum which would enable us to separate 
the Scandinavian group from the British, as we can our own from 
the French, and the French from that of Forthern Germany. A 
great deal more mubt, how^ever, he published, and in a moie accu- 
rate form, before this can he done; but, whenever it is possible, 
it promises to afford most satisfactory results to ethnographical 
science. The problem is similar to that which was known to 
exist in reference to pointed Gothic architecture. That is now 
admitted to he a Celtic-French invention, but it was adopted by 
the Spaniards and Italians on the one hand, and by the Germans 
and ourselves on the other; although always with a difference. 
No antiquary would now for an instant hesitate in discriminating 
between an Italian and a German or between a Spanish and an 
English example, though the difference is so small that it can 
hardly he expressed in words, and must be carefully represented 
in order to be perceived. In like manner, the lude-stone style 
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of art seems to hare been invented by some pre-Celtic people, 
but to bave been adopted by Celts, by Scandinavian, by British, 
and Iberian races — perhaps not always pure in their ovn countries, 
but always with considerable differences, which, when perceived 
and classified, will enable ns to distinguish between the works of 
the several races as clearly as we can between the medical styles 
that superseded them. 

Among these peculiarities, the most easily recognised are the 
square or oblong enclosures which surround tumuli, and, some- 
tioies, one, at others two, or even three free-standing dolmens* 
In order to make the point clear, I have quoted a diagram from 
Bjohorg, though it is almost the only instance in this work in 



109, Dngram fruin '^juborg, pi i fig A 


which a woodcut does not represent a really existing object, I 
have no doubt, however, that it is correct, as old Olaus Wormius 
represents one of two similar ones which in his day existed near 
Eoeskilde. Both had enclosures 50 paces square, enclosing one 
tumulus with a circle of stones round its base, another halfway up, 
and, the text says, an altar-dolmen on the top, though the woodcut 
does not show it. The other, on the road to Birck, in Zeeland, 
enclosed three tumuli in juxtaposition, the one in the centre similar 
to that just described, and with a dolmen on its summit; two 
smaller mounds are represented in juxtaposition on either side 
but with only a circle of stones round their basc.^ Other varieties 


Olaus Wormius, ‘Dana a Moiiumuita,’ pp 8 autl 35 
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no doubt exist, but modern aatiq[uaries have not favoured us witli 
any drawings of them. Prom the diagram and description it will 
be perceived that in so far as tbe mound itself is concerned these 
Danish tumuli are identical with those already quoted as existing 
in Auvergne (woodcut No 8), but so far as I know, the square enclo- 
sure does not exist in Prance, nor does it in this countiy. These 
square enclosures seem, hou ever, to belong to a very modern date, 
and the stones, consequently, are small, and may therefore have 
been removed, which could easily be done ; but still there seems 
little doubt that many of them may still remain, and could be 
found if looked for. 

One of the most striking examples I know of, an oblong 
rectangular enclosure, enclosing a single free-standing dolmen, is 
that near Luneburg, figured by Bonstetten ^ (voodcut No. 110); he 



110 Dolmen near luneburg Trom Bon&tctkn 


seldoiD, however, indulges in dimensions, and being perfectly 
convinced that all aie prehistoiic, he never speculates as to dates, 
nor condescends to notice traditions. What we know of it is 
therefore confined to the representation, which after all may be 
taken from some other w^ork, as he rarely favours us with refer- 
ences. Two others are represented by von Estoiff as existing near 
Uelzen, in Hanover.^ 

A good example of tw^o dolmens in a rectangular enelosuie is 
that at Valdbygaards, near Soroe, in Zeeland. Here the enclo- 
sure IS about 70 feet in one direction by 20 feet m the other 
—outside measurement. In this instance, the enclosing stones 
are smaller in pioportion to the dolmens than is usually the case. 
On the same plate, Madsen represents a single dolmen in a much 
squarer enclosure.^ It, like that at Halskov (woodcut No. 107), 
is represented as standing on a knoll, bnt whether dolmens stand so 

^ ‘ Essai sur les Dolmens,^ p 9, 

® ‘ Heidenischo AltertUumer von Uelzen/ Hanovei, 1846. 

® Madsen, ‘ Antiiimtes prehist' pi 8. 
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or on the flat, like that at Valdbygaards, it is quite certain tliey 
neytr were enclosed in tumnli, but always stood free, as they now do. 



Ill DouMe Dolmen at Valdbygaards From Madw?n 



112 Plan of Double Dolmen at Valdbygaards 




For three dolmens in one square enclosure we are obliged to 
go back to old 
Keysler, though, 
in this case, the 
engraving is so 
good that there 
can be very little 
doubt of its cor- 
rectness.’- It is 
situated near Eo- 
biscb, in Mark 
Brandenburg, 







Triple Dolmen, Hjbiscb From Kiys’er 


consists of an 
outer enclosure 
of forty-four stones, and is 118 paces in circuit, and in the 


^ ‘ AntK^uitates Septentnonales/ pp 320 and 519, pi xvii. 
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middle are twelve stones, of which six bear three large stones, 
placed transversely npon them. It is very much to he regretted 
that no better illustration of this curious monument exists, as 
it probably very closely resembles those in Drenthe, with vhich, 
indeed, he compares it; and as these form one of the most remark- 
able groups of this class of monuments on the continent, it would 
be most desirable to trace their connection with others farther 
east. 

A similar monument to that at Hdbisch is figured by Sjdborg 
(vol. i. pi. 6), but without the enclosure ; and a third, Oroust, in 
Bohuslan (pi. 3) ; but in this instance the three long stones are 
surrounded by a circular enclosure with two sentinel stones out- 
side ; and there are several others which show similar peculiarities 
in a greater or less degree. 

The buried dolmens in Scandinavia are, in some respects, even 
more interesting than those which are, and were always intended 
to be, exposed, but our knowledge of them is necessarily more 
limited than of the other class. Sjoborg deserts us almost 
entirely here, and Madsen illustrates only two, while the modern 
antiquaries have been more anxious to secure and classify their 
contents than to illustrate the chambers fiom which they were 
obtained. As a lule, they may be older than the free-standing 
examples, but they do not look old, though, as metal has not 
generally been found in them, it is assumed they all belong to 
the Stone age. One example will suffice to display the general 
features of the older group of this class of monuments. The 
next two woodcuts present an internal view and plan of one near 
Uby, in the district of Holbak, in Zeeland. It was opened in 1845, 
and measured then 13 feet in height, and had a circumference 
of upwards of 300 feet. The chamber measures 13 feet by 
8 feet, and is walled in by nine great stones, which have been 
split or hewn, so as to obtain a flat surface towaids the interior, 
and the interstices are filled in with smaller stones very neatly 
fitted. The entrance gallery is 20 feet in length, and is closed, or 
capable of being so, by two doors. From the disposition of the 
entrance it certainly does not appear that it was intended to be 
hid. The whole appearance is that of a dignified approach to the 
tomb. Had it been meant to be closed, the chamber would, no 
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doubt, have been in the centre of the tumulus, instead of being 
near one side, as it is. The other monument of the same class, 
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illustrated by Madsen,^ is near Smidstrup, in the distrift of 
Fredericlvsboig. 

It is veiy simi- 
lar in dimen- 
sions and de- 
tails, but has 
the peculiaiity , 
of having two 
chambeisplaced ^ 
side by side, with - 
two separate en- 
trances, and the 

chambers affect ciiante at Vly Frtm Wuchon 

a ouive more 

perfectly elliptical than is attained in that at Ilby* 
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These last examples from Madsen’s woik are further interesting 
to us as illustrating the difference between dolmens or chambers 
always intended to be buried in tumuli and those nhich were 
always meant to be exposed. In the chambers at Uby and 
Smidstrup the stones are placed so closely together that very little 
packing between them was sufficient to keep out the earth, and 
the passages to them and other arrangements all indicate their 
original destination. The case, however, is widely different with 
the dolmens at Halskov and Yaldbygaards, or those at Liineburg 
or Hobisch, which evidently are now on their mounds as originally 
designed. With a very little study it seems easy to detect the 
original intentions in all these monuments; but there is this 
further diffeience. None of those intended to be exposed were 
ever buried, while many which were meant to have been covered 
up never received their intended envelope. 

A monument having a considerable affinity to the tw'o last 
quoted exists, or perhaps rather existed, at Axe valla, in Wester- 
gothland. It was opened apparently in 1805, and tlie repre- 
sentations are taken from drawings then made by a Captain 
Lindgren, who superintended the excavation by the king’s com- 
mand. It consists of one apartment 24 feet long by 8 feet wide 
and 9 feet high. The sides and roof are composed of slabs of red 
granite, which, if the plates are to be depended upon, were hewn 
or at least shaped in some mechanical fashion. Instead of the 
bodies being laid on the floor of the chamber as was usually the 
case, and being found mixed up with debris and utensils of various 
kinds, each of the nineteen who occupied this chamber had a little 
cist to itself, so small and irregular-shaped, like those at Eose Hill 
(woodcut No. 39), that the body had to be doubled up, in a most 
uncomfortable position, to be placed in the cist. This was by no 
means an uncommon mode of interment in those early ages, but if 
the skeletons were really found in the attitudes here represented, 
their interment must date from very recent times indeed. I know 
there is nothing more common in archaeological books than to 
represent skeletons sitting in most free and easy attitudes in their 
boxes.’- But if all the flesh had disappeared as completely as these 

' Bateman, ‘ Ten Years’ Diggings,’ p. 23. Le-wellyn Jowett, ‘ Grave Mounds,’ pp. 
14 and 15, &e. 
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drawings represent, the integuments must have gone also, and if 
they wore either rotted or reduced to dust, the skeleton must have 
collapsed and been found in a heap on the floor. It would be 
interesting to know how long, either in very dry or in moist places, 
the integuments would last so as to prevent this collapse before 
they were disturbed. No qualified person has yet given an opinion 
on such a subject, but the time could hardly extend to many 
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centuries. But does the case really exist? are not all these queer 
skeletons merely the imaginings of enthusiastic antiquaries ? 

Be this as it may, these elliptical and long rectangular dolmens, 
with their arrangement of cists and entrances in the centre of the 
longer side, seem so distinguished from those generally found in 
other countries as to mark another province. It seems scarcely 
open to doubt that the oval forms are the older, though what their 
age may be is not so clear, nor have any descriptions of their 
content! been published which would enable us to form distinct 
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opinion on the subject Flint implements ha^e b-^en found in 
them, but, so far as I can gather, no bronze. According to the 
Danish system, therefore, they are all before the time of Solomon 
or the siege of Troy. It may be so, bat I doubt it exceedingly. 
Those who excavated the Axe\alla tomb reported that something 
like an inscription was found on one of the walls (woodcut No IKi, 
tig. A); but whether it was an inscri[)tion or a natural formation is 
by no means clear —at all events, as we have no copy of it, it 
haidly helps us in ariiving at a date. 

In some lespeots, the Axevalla tomb resembles the grave near 
Kivik, in the distrut of Cimbrisham, near the southern extremity 

of Sweden. This is the most 
celebrated of Swedish graves. 
It is mentiomd as peifect 
by Linnaeus in 1749, but was 
shortly afterv\ards opened, 
and drawings and illustra- 
tions of it have from time to 
time been published since, 
and given rise to the usual 
diversity of opinion. Suhm 
and Sjohoig seem to agrre 
in connecting it with a battle 
fought in that neighboiir- 
hool by Ragnar Lothbrok, 
about the year 750, in which 
the son of the then king w^as 
slaind This date appears probable; had it been later, there 
would almost certainly have been found Runes on some of its 
stones ; if earlier, the representations of the human figure would 
hardly have been so perfect. One stone found elsewhere 
(woodcut No. 117),^ which seems to have been its head-stone, 
has a curious resemblance to the head-stone of the Del ar 
Marchant, at Locmariaker, illustrated farther on. The likeness 
may be accidental, but, as in all these cases, it is difficult to 
believe that five or six centuries can have elapsed between 



^ SjbboTg, loG sup. cit 
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grave near Moiiasterboicc, a second from tlie same neigb- 
tetirbood, at Greemiionnt (woodcut No. 81), and they exi^t in 
Scandinavia, but their home is Drentho and th(^ neighboming 
comer of Germany. As already mentioned, upwairis of fifty 
0 ; ©samples exist in that province. They are much ruder, it must 
fbe confessed, than those of Prance; but this may arise from the 
;:!-,:katuro of the only mateiial available; they have also the peculi- 
arity of having the entrance always at the side instead of at the 
end. 

So far as their distribution in France has yet been ascertained, 
"llie Grottes cles fees exist only on the Loire, and to the north of 

in fact in the most noithern division of the French dolmen 
fegion ; while, on the other hand, as they are principally found in 
Btenthe, or at the southern extremity of the German dolmen field, 
we may assume that there is some connection between the t\m, 
0r that there would have been if it had not been severed by the 
Belgians before those in either region were erected. 

' One of the finest of the French examples of this class ol 
^l^omiments is that near Saumur, at Bagneux. The vails are 
.f0C>mposed of only four stones on one side and three on the 
llther, yet it measures 57 feet 6 inches by 14 feet 4 inches across, 
ijiutcther, near Esse, is even larger, though not so regular in plan, 
Wr so grand in the character of the stones. It measures, how- 
%V6r, 61 feet by 12 feet at the entrance, increasing to 14 t^et over 
|iil at the inner end. There is a third at Mettray, nc^r Tours, 

■ which, though very much smaller, is curiously cliaracleristic of 
Ihe form. The immense mass in the centio (woodcut No* 125) 
and the two smaller which form the roof almost take from it the 
character of rude-stone architecture. There is a fourth, of a less 
megalithic character, at Locmariaker,^ and several others^e dis- 
" parsed over Brittany. It is not possible to know whether the 
intention may not have been that these, like all smaller chambers, 
should have been buried in tumuli. These just quoted, however, 
certainly never were so, but this may liave arisen from their 
having been left unfinished. That at Bagneux, howG\er, could 
hardly have supported a heavy mass without falling in, and that 

^ All tlxebe are repiesentod m Gailhabaxicrb ‘ Aichitectiue anatUBe ct inotUrnc,’ 
ii p]at( b 7 and 8. 
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'I’Ik' nioie usual form of Fronch dolmeas is either square or 
slightly in evcess of that form, seldom reaching two squares in 
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plan, ami \utli a height equal to its breadth. One ot the hiiest 
specimeus ‘ ot n monument of this class is in the middle of the 
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village of KrakenliOj Imlfway between Carnac and Etcieteii^ 
and is now used as a cart-sbed or bam. It ceitainly never nab 
covered up, thougli its entrance may have been closed ; indeed, 
the stones used for that purpose still lie in front of it. From 
this, which may be siyled^a first-class dolmen of the ordiiiaiy type, 
down to the simple dolmen of four stones, like Kif s Fotty house, 
every possible variety and gradation are to be found in France ; but, 
so far as I know, no classification bas been hit upon which would 
enable ns to say which are the oldest or which the more modern. 

On the whole, however, I am inclined to look on the Grottes 
des fees as the more modern form. The stones of which they are 
composed are generally hewn, or at least shaped, by metal tools 
to the extent to which those of Stonehenge can be said to be so 
treated. They also look more like ordinal y structures than other 
megalithic monuments, and seem rather sepulchral chapels than 
sepulchies. Even, however, if we were to determine to regaid 
them as relatively tho most modern of the northern dolmens, this 
would not settle the question of the southern external dolmeuB 
on tumuli, which may be even more modern. These questions, 
however, must, I fear, remain unanswered till our knowledge of 
the form of the whole group and of the materials of which the 
monuments are composed is more extensive and more accurate 
than it is at present. 

The holed-stone variety occurs fiequently in Prance, either in 
the form of simple four-stone dolmens, like that of Trie, Oise^ 
(woodcut No 127), or in a still more (Faracteristic example at 
Grandniont, in Eas-Languedoc ^ (w^oodcut No. 128). Ceitainly 
neither of these was intended to be covered up, at least in 
the first instance, or, at all events, only partially ; or the use 
of the hole, which was, no doubt, to get access to the chamber, 
would have been destroyed. The umbrella form of the southern 
example is hardly such as would ever be used for a chamber in 
a tumulus, but as a pent-roof is singularly suitable for an open-air 
monument. The so-called Coves at Avebury were, I believe, in 
this form, and it prevails also in India® and elsewheie, and the 


^ GailhabaiKl, ‘ Aicb anc et mod * i 

2 EenoTivior, ‘ Monuments de Bas-Langnedoc ^ Ho nnmbeis to plates 
Bee one publisbed by Bir B Colt Hoare, ‘Modem Wiltshire/ iv p. 57 
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fomid also frequently in these islands, though I do not know if 
it occurs in ScandinaYia. Mr, Dn Noyer proposed to ciill them 
earth-fast dolmens/^ ^ from one end of the cap-stones always 
resting on the ground, the other only being supported by a pillar 
or block. At first sight it might appear that they weie only 
unfinished or impeifect dolmens, as it is more than probable that 
the mode of erection, in all instances, was to raise first one end ot 
the cap-stone and then the other, as by this means the weight is 



129 Ikmi dolmra From Mal(?, ‘ Antiquitfis du MorbiUam ’ 

practically halved. If, however, any faith is to be placed in this 
representation of a monument by Mal4^ it is clear that it was 
a delibeiate mode of getting rid of half the expense and halt 
the tionble of erecting a dolmen sepulchre. Generally speaking, 
however, they are moie like the one near Poitiers (woodcut 
No. 130), where the stone either rests at one end on a bank or on 
a flat space sloping upwards. Those in Ireland and Wales seem 
all leally to be only demi-dolmens, and as economy would hardly 
be a motive in the good old times, 1 look upon them as probably 
a \ery modern foim of this class of monument. There is, indeed, 


^ ‘Kilkcimy Jomiial/ thirU series, 
Yol 1 p 40 et seqq 

® I have not soon tlie monument my- 
bolf,noi do I know aiu one wlio lias, but 


I cannot Iklie'vc it to be a pure inven- 
tion Too much stress must not, how- 
ever, bo hud upon it 
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linking is and always was a Christian monximent. At least it 
is inconceiTable to me from what motive any Christian could have 


Demi-(btoen at Kerland. 

erected a cross on a pagan monument of this class, if it really 
w<,-re one. It seems, on the other hand, perfectly intelligible 
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that long after their nominal conyeraioa to Ohriatianity the 
people woriltl adhere to the forms so long practised hy their 
aiice/itora, and there appears to bo no great reason wliy even the 
most bigoted priest slionld object to it, provided tire symbol of 
the cross made it quite clear that the poor inhabitant below ” 
died in the true faith, 

I have purposely refrained from speaking of rocking stones, 
which play so important a part in the forms of Drnidical worship 
invented' by Stukeley, Borlase, and the antiquaries of the last 
century, because I l)elieve that nine-tenths of those found in this 
country — if not all — are merely natural phenomena. So far from 
being surprised that this should be the ease, tlie wondm is tliat 
they are not more frequent where loose boulders a, bound, eitluu" 
ice-borne or freed by the washing away of the underlying strata. 
That some of these should rest in an unstable eqnilibriiiin easily 
disturbed is only what might bo expected, and that they would 
also be matters of marvel to the country people aronnd is also 
natural ; but it does not follow froin this that any priests purposely 
and designedly placed, or could place, rude stones in such positions, 
or that they nsed them for religious purposes. 

In France, however, there is one called the Pierre Martine, near 
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Livernon, iu the department of tlie Lot, which was designedly 
balanced, if any one was. Its general appearanoe will he under- 
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stood from the preceding woodcut, taken from ^ La France inonu- 
mentale et pittoresque/ which correctly represents its form and 
appearance.^ The cap-stone measures 22 feet by 11 feet, and is 
10 inches in thickness, and is so balanced on its two points of 
support that a slight pressure of the hand is sufficient to set it 
oscillating with a motion which it retains for some timc.^ 

Another and more celebrated one, in Brittany, which is known 
as the Pierre branlante de Huelgoat, seems rather due to accident. 



Pierre Branlanfe, in Brittany 

It looks us if it fonued, or -was intended to form, part of a demi- 
dolinen, but liuppoiiing to lest on one of its supports so as to 
osfilluto, it has been allowed to remain so. Even assuming, 
]iowc\('r, that this was done designedly, what would it prove 
beyond tho desire which por\ades all these monumentb, of ex- 
citing astonishment hy tours deforce. I hclicvc it is correct 
to say that no passage exists in anv book ancient or medieval 
which mentions locking stones or their uw*s; nor has anyone 



‘ lJu rt IS a \\o(Kk‘iit iii Boii- 
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It IS, however, nmeh hss coi- 
uct as a KpMstntatKtn 
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been alie to es:plam bow they delivered tbeir oracles. A certain 
pnsb produced an oscillation, not fitful or ii regular, but always 
ill proportion to the force applied; so the answer must always 
have been the same and alike to all people. A still more impor- 
tant fact is that nowhere do the people appeal to them now. 
Neither at the Beltane nor at Halloween, nor at any of those 
festivals where country people revive every extinct superstition 
to aid them in prying into futurity, are these rocking stones 
appealed to ; and it seems almost impossible that, when bo many 
other superstitions have survived, this one should be lost, and lost 
in presence of the rocks themselves, which still remain. Wonders 
they certainly are, hut I question much if tliey ever were appealed 
to for any higher purpose than that of extracting sixpemees from 
the pockets of gaping tourists. 

(Venao. 

In a zone about twenty miles in extent, stretching from Brdeven 
on the north-west to Tumiac in a south-easterly direction, and 
nowhere more than five miles in width, there is to be found the 
most remarkable group of megalithic remains, not only in France, 
but perhaps in the whole world. Not only are examples of every 
class of monument w e have been describing, except circles, to lie 
found here, hut they are larger and finer examples than arc 
generally to be met with elsewhere. Another point of interest 
also is that within the zone are found — if I am not mistaken— 
both a cemetery and a battle-field. At least in the nedghbourhood 
of Locmariakcr, which there seems no reason for doubting was 
the Dariorigiim of the Eomans, the capital of the Venetes in 
Cmsar’s times, ^ all the monuments are more or less sculptured, and 
all the stones fashioned, not to say hewn. On the other hand, no 
stone in the neighbourhood of Carnac is hewn, or e\en fashioned, 
beyond splitting, and no sculptures of any class have been tracccL 
The distinction is too marked to he accidental, and unless it can 
be made out that they belong to different ages, which appears to 
me most improbable, goes far to establish the conclusion at which 
we have arrived in previous chapters. 


' ‘ Pfcolemfoi (4eo ’ Amstel 1605, p 47. 
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To begin witli the Carnac monument which is the best known 
and the most important. As will be seen by the woodcut on 
p. 852, it consists of two separate alignments, or great stone rows 
— one, that of Carnac, extending for nearly two miles in a direc- 
tion nearly east and west ; the other, that of Erdeven, at a dis- 
tance of tv\o miles and a half from that at Carnac, being little more 
than one mile in length. There is a third, but smaller, group at St.« 
Barbe, about a mile and a half due south of Erdeven ; and numerous 
dolmens ^md tumuli are spread at intervals all over the plain. 

In order to he understood, the Carnac monnment must again 
be subdivided into three portions. Beginning at Le Maenec (the 
Stones), we have eleven rows of very fine stones, measuring from 
11 feet to 13 feet in height from the ground, and still nearly 
perfect. Gradually, however, they become smaller and more 
sparse, till, when they reach the road from Auray to Carnac, there 
are few of them that measure 3 feet in any direction, and 
some are still smaller. Shortly after passing that road the 
avenues cease altogether, for a distance of more than 300 yards, 
there kdng nothing but a few natural boulders in the interval 
bf3tween. When, however, wu reach the knoll on which the 
farm of Kennario stands, the avenues reappear, this time only 
ten in number, but perfectly regular, and with stones as large 
and as r(‘gularly spac(‘d as those at Maenec. They diminish more 
and more in size, however, and almost die out altogether before 
they iM^ach th(‘ mound (tumulus?) on wiiich the windmill stands, 


* The only Htirv(‘y of this monmnoiit 
whieli ims lH‘eu piihliblMU, and can }»e ^ 
<le|Kndf<l upon, is tliat made hy Mr. 
■VicuTH, a ctf Ext'ter, for tiie 

Key. Dr. Batlnuht D<aue. It ^uus puh- 
MsIkmI hy him <in a nducid scale in i 
vol. XXV. of the * Ardiioolos^ia/ and re- * 
(‘Tipjraved, \\ ith the ]mnci]>al parts on the ‘ 
originrd neale, hy Dr. Bhiir and Xfr. | 
Korialds, in th(‘ >\ork hehtre alltided to, j 
hut unlortuuately ia^< r puhlibhed. The 
original map, on a wal<‘ of -DO feet to 
I inch, is still in Dr, D^ ane’h ])OhbCbbion,at 
Bath, and is so \alnahle a record of wliat 
inoriument was thirty-two years ago 
that it is hoped It may he pres< rv( d ])y 
bome puhlie hody. Sir Henry Dryticn and 


the Key. Mr. Lnkis have hoeii emplojxU for 
hoiin‘ years past (‘xploriiig and surveying 
ill that neiglihourhnod, and have brought 
haek perfect plans, on a large scale, of all 
the piiueipal morniments; and if these 
puhliblied, tin}' would leave little 
to Ik‘ debired in that rebpeot. Mean- 
whih* notliing can exceed Sir Henr3Cy 
kiiidnebs and liberality in allowing access 
to his treasures, and the use of them hy 
anv (trie who desires it; and I am in- 
debted to him for a great deal of the 
infoimation in this chapter. The general 
plans here published are from Messrs. 
Blair and Konalds’ wmrk, which is quite 
sulficieutly correct for my scale or my 
prc.sent purpose. 
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and after that become so small and sparse that a straii| 3 :er 
riding across the line could hardly remark that they were} arti- 
ficially disposed^ but would merely regard it as a stony ph^ce of 
land. They again cease entirely before we re ich tln^ brook, to 
recommence at Kerlescant, where thirteen rows are fouiul; but 
these are composed of stones of loss dimensions and more irrc^gii- 
larly spaced than those at Maenec, ami die out much more rapidly. 
At a distance of less than 500 yards from the head of the column 
they disappear entirely. It may be suggested that these gaps 
arise from the stones having iKJcn r<‘moved for agricultural and 
other purposes. I think, however, that ai:iy oin^ wlio canTully 
examines the spot will he convinraal that we r(‘ally now possess 
all, or nearly all, that were ever plaraal lien^. Th(‘y art^ thi(*kest 
and best preserved in the village of i\ra(uiee, and at K(‘rraario, 
where buildings are most freepumt, and they disat>pear exactly in 
those places where there are no buildings or walls, but wheie the 
ground is an open, barren heath, without roads, and uhen(*e it would 
he very difficult to transport tliem; and in ho stony a country it is 
very improbable that the attempt would be made. IJesidos this, 
the gradual way in which they diminish in sko before disappearing 
shows a regularity of design, regarding which there can be no mis- 
take. In addition to this, the heads of the three divisions are all 
marked by monuments of different kinds, luit which are easily 
recognizable. At the head of the Macmec division the we is a 
curvilinear enclosure of smaller stones, none of them benng more 
than 6 feet in height, but set mu<?h closer together than the 
rows (woodcut No. 136). It probably was once comphde, and, 
if so, joined the centre stone row. At Kermario, a dolmen 
stands in front of the alignment, not remarkable for its size, 
but conspicuous from its position; and at Kerlescant there is a 
q^uadrangular ^ enclosure, three sides of which are (‘omposed of 
stones of smaller size and set closely together, like those at 
Maenec. The fourth side is formed by a tumulus or long 


1 The form of tins enclosure, as will be it curvilinear. Messrs. Blair and Ronalds 
seen from tlie plan, is not an exact square, make the east side quite straight; tlie 
and some of tho an^le-stonos being | soxrth and west wore slightly curvilinear, 
removed, it is difficult now to ascertain but the whole figure is quadrangular ; 
its exact form. Sir Henry Dryden makes ! which is my own impression of its form. 
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barrow. This was dag into in 1851, by some persoii4 w it It ^ without 
authoiity ; but who they were, or what they found, Pot ^ orded, ^ 

The monument at Erdeven is very inferior iirM^ale 
Carnac, and planned on a different principle. Instead of heads of 
the division following one another, as at Oarnac, they face putwards; 
and, like the fabled Amphisbena, this group has two hea^s> one at 
each end. The principal one is the western, where there is t g^^oup of 
veiy large stones close to the road, but rather confusedly jirranged. 
There seem to be nine or ten rows, and a low of large stones branches 
off at light angles to the north. After extending about yards 
the main column dies out, and is resumed again at a distanC^ ot 200 
yards, in smaller stones much more widely spaced. It is 
again so interrupted, that it is sometimes difficult to trace i^ fdl we 
come near the eastern end, where it resumes its regularity, possessing 
eight well-defined rows of stones similar to those at the wegf 

At the west end there can' still he traced the lemains t>f what 
was once a tumulus, and, beyond that, a single standing T'Uenhir. 
At the east end theie is a tumulus of a somewhat oval fo:]^^> 
in the centte,a hill, or rising ground, apparently natural, or which 
are placed two dolmens ; and, south of the east end, a secc^d hill 
or mound with two more similar monuments. 

It is not easy to guess whether the hues of St.-Barbe wei^ 
more complete than we now find them. My own impre^ioii is 
that ue have them now very nearly as originally completed The 
head facing the uest seems to ha\e been intended for a cur^dinear 
enclosiue similar to that at Maenec, but is now, at least? 
incomplete. Its most remarkable featuie is the group of st^^Qg at 
its head (woodcut No. 137), two of which aie the4^c^’J^d 
finest blocks in the neighbourhood. The farthest auay hi fie 
Mew IS 19 feet long by 12 feet bioad, and 8 feet thick; the ^4h^‘|r, 
seen in the foreground, even exceeds it in dimensions. 
these aie like the Coffin stones at Aylesford, or the i \ o 
found among the stone rows at Dartmoor, or have, jiide 
sepaiate meaninir, must be left to be determined when we kni more 
of the geneial scheme on which these monuments wen 

_____ __ n f # 

^ Sir Htmy Icn counts ten rows Mr \n.a3t s’ survey, fiom wliielt pif> Y^odciit 
IS copied, makes only Theu uitgulariiy makes it difficult to oji^ 

such a point 
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There is Botliing at present but juxtaposition to justify us in 
connecting tliese great stone io\^s witb the smaller groups of 
stones and the dolmens or tumuli which stud the plain where 
they are found. In I'espect to these, what we find at Caiiiae seems 
the exact converse of what exists at Stonehcmge and Stpiiiiis, 
There the gieat stone monuments stand among the pigmy barrows 
of another race and age Heie all aie megalithie and all seem to 
have been erected nearly at the same time, and to belong to one 
people, whoever they may eventually bo proved to luive been. In 



137 Head of Column at St -Barbe From Meissrs Blair and Eonalds work 


go far as any argument as to their age is concerned, it is at present 
of little importance whether this is so or not, for they are all 
equally uncommunicative on this subject. 

One of the tumuli known as Mont St.-Michel, is so situated 
with respect to the Maenec row that it seems impossible to 
dissociate the two. It was opened by M, Rene Galles in 1862, 
and an account of his lesoarches, m the form of a rcpoit to the 
Prefet, was published shortly afteiwaids. The mound itself, at 
Its base, is nearly 400 feet in length by half that dimension in 
Width, In modern times its summit has been levelled, to form 
a platform for the church which now occupies its eastern 
summit. In front of the church, M, Galles sunk a shaft near 

2 A 2 
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the centre of the mound, and came upon a sepulchral chamher 
of irregular foim, the side walls of which were formed of very 
irregular and bad masonry of small stones, similar to that of the 
dolmens at Orubelz, Its mean dimensions were about 6 feet by 
5 feet, and 3 feet 6 inches in height. In it were found some magni- 
ficent celts of jade and tribolite, nine pendents in jasper, and 101 
beads in jasper, with some in turquoise, all polished and pierced so as 
to form a necklace. The human remains in the principal cell seem 
utterly to have perished, owing probably to the continued penetra- 
tion of water since, at least, the levelling of the summit, though 
some hones were subsequently found in a small chamber adjoining. 

On the north side of the ayenue at Kerlescant, at a distance of 
about 100 paces from it, is a second long barrow, consequently 
occupying the same relative position to it that Mont St.-Michel 
does to that at Maenec. It is so similar in external appearance 
and general arrangement to that forming the north side of the 
enclosure, which terminates the avenue, that there can he little 
doubt of their being of the same age and forming part of the same 
geneial arrangement. It had been opened some twenty years ago 
by a gentleman residing at Carnac, but was re-examined in 1867 by 
the Eev. W. G. liuldsd 

In the cente he found a long rectangular chamber, measuring 
52 feet in length by 5 feet in width internally, and divided into two 



equal compaitments by tuo stones cut an ay m the centre, so as to 
leave a hole 1 foot 6 inches wide by 3 feet high. A similar but 
smaller hole exists on the side, and is identical with those found in 


* " JoiHBal of Aidis&ological Association/ vol xxiv. pp. 40 et seqq 
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the long barrows at Eoclmarton and Avening in (lloneeshrgliiii J 
Mr. Lnkis^ among other ^ 

things, found an im- ^ 

mense quantity of '''' 

broken pottery, some 1 i \ 

of very fine quality, \v Mf/, ^ 

Two vases which he f f ' A 'f 

was enabled to lestore 1^8 \ ' 

are interesting from 

their geneial Ksom- . Ja'’! i h 

! — I E j .WiAi 

blance to the t’fto " ° 

wluch Mr. Bateman n<'i^ v-ms at k n. 

found in Arbor Low (woodcut No, 31). Tliough not t"CfuMlv the 
same in form, there 

.-44:1N 

can be little doubt 

from this ^ixample, 

one. It measures 

A , 1 ,1 141 Vascr. loiind at k« rhfeumt 

81 feet m length 

by 6 feet in width, is divided into two compart ments like the one just 






Vaaf^i loiind at k«rlt!sumt 


^ Ante, pp 1C3 et suj 
“ Tt IS so ciafioiilt to real IBB tlKBt 
Himilanties, cxcipt kj icpiibnita- 
tun, that I givti luu a wooduit ot 
that at Kodmaiton Allo’^mg ha 
tlio clifftroneo of tli awing and cn- 
giaving, the opinings are identical 
and it 18 80 ptenliar ui lonu that 
tlu likeness cannot lie lecidtntal 
If a dots not occur anywhere fist 
or at any other time, it proves, as 
lar as anything can pro\< 5 , that tin 
Ficneh and English long hai rows 
weif^ trf cted niider the same inspi- 
ration It one is post-Roman, so, 
certainly, is the other , or if om can 
be proved to be prehistoric, the otin r 
must follow 



140 I ntranct to O U KudEMnku 
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described, and has also a holed entrance. He also measured two in 
Finistere, one 76 feet, the other 66 feet, in length, and both 6 feet 
wide. Both, however, had been rifled long ago, and are now mere 
ruins. More, no doubt, would be found if looked for. Indeed, these 
straight-lined “ allees couvertes, ” or “ Grottes des fees,” without 
cells, as the French call them, as before mentioned, are the most 
characteristic, if not the most common, form of French rude-stone 
monuments. The only other place where they are equally common 
is Dienthe, and it may be that this side hole at Kerlescant is an 
appioach to the side entrance so usual in that province. 

At Plouharnel, about a mile and a half westward from Mont 
St.-Michel, a double dolmen was opened a good many years ago. 
In it were found some beautiful gold ornaments, others in bronze, 
and some celts or stone axes in jade^ — all these, like those of 
Mont St.-Michel, belonging evidently to what antiquaries call 
the latest period of the Polished Stone age; but until it is 
determined what that age is, it does not help us much to a date. 

To the north of Kerlescant, at about the distance of half a mile, 
is another long barrow, called Moustoir or Moustoir-Carnac, which 




« b c ti 

11'*^ chon of Moustou Oarnac I roni hj RenS Gallos 

was opened in 1865, also by M. Eene Galles. It was found to 


^ Thfsf XV erf' exhibited in the inn in the xillna^e when I was there. Where they 
are now, I do not know 
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contain four separate interments, dispersed along its length, whicli 
exceeds 2S0 feet, the height varying from 15 to 20 feet. The 
western chamber is a regular dolmen, of the class called “ Grottes 
des fees,” and is apparently the oldest of the group. The centre 
one (b) is a very irregular chamber, the plan of which it is 
difScult to make out; the third (c) is a dolmen, irregular in 
plan, but roofed with three large stones ; but the fourth (d) is a 
circular chamber, the walls of which 
are formed of tolerably large stone.s, 
the roof being built up into the 
form of a horizontal dome (woodcut 
No. 144), by stones projecting and - 
overlapping, instead of the simpler l o .swtwn of ammnr a of 

. T, , ’ AIouBtier-Camar. 

ceibng 01 single blocks as on all tiie 

earlier monuments. This, as well as the walls, being built with small 
stones, I take to jb® a certain indication of a more modern age. 
A considerable number of flint implements were found in the 
western chamber, with some beads and a partially pierced cylinder 
in serpentine, but no coins, nor any object of an age which can be 
positively dated. Here, however, these troublesome Roman tiles 
make their appearance as at Crubelz. “ Ici, comme a Mane er 
H’roek, nous trouvons les traces caracteristiques du conquerant 
(les Eomaing) : des tuiles a rebord out croul^ aii pi®d de notre 
butte fundraire, et plusieurs meme so sont glissdes a travers les 
couches supdrieures des pierres, qui forment imo partie do la 
masse.” ^ 

If these monuments are really prehistoric, it is to mo incom- 
prehensible that these traces of the Romans should be so generally 
prevalent in their structure. If it is objected that these are not 
found in the chambers of the tombs themselves, tlie answer seems 
only too evident that hardly one of them is virgin ; all, or nearly 
all, have been entered before the time of recent explorer.?, and all 
their more valuable contents removed. Celts and beads and stone 
implements nere not likely to attract the attention of early 
pilferers, and these they left; hut except in the instance of the 
sepulchre at Plouharnel, metal is very rarely found in any. But 



‘ Revue arohcologuiuo/ xix, p. 17. 
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the presence of Roman pottery, or other CYiclence of that people, 
in the long harrows in Gloncestershire, at Kennet, and at Oarnac, 
are too frequent to be accidental. In so far as proving that the 
monument is not prehistoric, the presence of a single fragment 
of Roman pottery is as conclnsive as a hoard of coins would be, 
provided it is found so placed that it conld not have been inserted 
there after the mound was complete ; and this I fancy is the case 
in all the instances mentioned above. 


Locmabiakee. 

It is rather to be regretted that no good survey exists of this 
cemetery. Not that much depends on tl\e juxtaposition of the 
monuments, but that, as the French are continually changing 
their names, and most of them have two, it is not always easy to 
feel sure which monument is being spoken of at any particular 
time. Those on the mainland are situated in a zone about a mile 
in length, running north and south, between Man6 Lud, the 
most northern, and Mane er H’roek, the most southern. The 
first-named is a long barrow, 260 feet by about 165, but not, as in 
England, of one age or containing only one, but, like Moustoir- 
Garnac, several sepulchres, which may either be of the same age 
or erected at different though hardly distant periods, and joined 
together by being buried under one great mound. Of the three 
whi(*h Mune Lud contains, the most interesting is the partially 
covered dolmen at tlic west end. It consists of a chamber of 
Homenhat irregular furm„but measuring 12 feet by 10 feet, and 
covered by one enurmous block of stone, ineaburiag 29 feet by 
15 feet, and with a passage leading to it, making tlie whole length 
from the eut ranee to tin* central block of the eluunbar 20 feet. 
According to Ur, Fergusond five of the blocks of this dolmen are 
sculptured; according to M. Rene Gallesg nine are so ornamented. 
The stone, however, is so rough and the place so dark that it is 
difficult at times to distinguisli them and always so to draw them. 
The principal objects represented seem to be intended for boats 

^ ‘ PromdiDgH hjrih ApaUiiuj/ vm IhOi, p 298 d t^eqq. 

® arelHoIcgiqiie/ \ol. 18 (U, pL i\ 
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U*i ScaI|t"tiNf ftt Mall!* Lii4 


and hatcliets, but there ai'e otlier figures which cariBof be go 
classed, and, though it may be rasb b) 
call them writing, they may mean nnm- 
bors or cyphers of some sort. Tludr great 
interest is, however, their similarity to 
the engravings on Irish monuments. If 
any one will, for instance, compare this 
woodcut (No. 145) and woodcut No. 68 
from New G-rarige, ho can hardly fail 
to see a likeness whhdi cannot well b<* 

accidental; and in like manner the curvi!in<nir terms ch' i^oodent 
No. 140, in a maimer hardly to be 
mistaken, resemble those from Clover 
Hill (woodcut No. 77). 

Close by Mane Lud, but a little 
nearer to Locmariaker, stands what 
may be considered as the most inte- 
resting, if not the finest, free-standing 
dolmen in France. Its roof consists 
of two stones : one of these measures 
18 feet by 9 feet,^ and more than 3 feet in tliieknehs. The se^cond 
stone is very much smaller, and seems to form a sort of porch 




146 .vnlptur ut MiUi< 



147 View of l>f>l ar Mai chant Fitnn Blair and HotiaM 


to it. The great stone rests, like ihat ot‘ moHt froi'-Niaiuling 

^ 'Woodcuts No 145 ami 146 fjkvo i ^ These dlmenaioua aic iioin Klchoul , 
copied from Mr. FeigusoiVs paper m tho other authorities mate* It IH tut !»\ Iti 
^ Proceedings of Boyal Irish Academy,’ | feet, 
vxu. 39S d seqq, i 
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dolmens, on three points, their architects having early learned 
how diEScult it was to make sure of their resting on more ; so that 
unless they wanted a wall to keep out the stuff out of which the 
tumulus was to he composed, they generally poised them on three 
points like that at Castle Wellan (woodcut No. 7). 

The great interest in this dolmen, however, lies in its sculp- 
tures. The stone which closes the east end is shaped into the form 
of two sides of an equilateral spherical triangle and covered with 
sculptures, which this time are neither characters nor repre- 




149. liatchet in roof of 
Dol ar Marchaut 


seiitatioBs of liying tilings, but purely decorative. At one time I 
tlionglit tlie form of a cross could be traced on the stone. The 
central stem and tlio upper arm are shown clearly enough in the 
drawing by Mr. jPerguson; but all the diawings show a lower 
cross-arm — though I confess I did not see it — which quite destroys 
this idea. On the roof a well-sculptured plumecP hatchet can 
be tiaced very distinctly, as sliowm in the woodcut copied from 
Mr. Ferguson. lie fancies he can also trace the form of a plough 
in the sculptuies of the roof, but this seems doubtful. 


^ The fxistence of the plume is doubted hy Sir Heniy Dr j den, and he is so 
accurate that he piobaWy is light , but as others sa;^ they ha\e seen it, and nothing 
depends upon it, I ha?e ano\^ed it to remain. 
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It is to this dolmen that the great fallen obelisk belongs. If it 
was one stone, it measured 64 feet in length and 13 feet across 
its greatest diameter ; bnt I confess I cannot, from the mode in 
which it has fallen, rid myself of the idea that it was in reality two 
obelisks, and not one, "Whether this was the case or not, it is a 
remarkable work of ait for a rude people, for it certainly has been 
shaped with care, and with the same amount of iaboni^ might ha? e 
been made square or round or any other shape that might ha?e 
been desired. This, however, is one of the peculiarities of the 
style. No one will dispute that this obelisk and the stones of 
the Dol ar Marchant are hewn ; bnt instead of adopting the geo- 
metrical forms, of which we are so fond, they preferred those that 
reminded them of their old rude monuments, and which to tlieir 
eyes were more beautiful than tlie straight lines of the Romans. 

I do not feel quite sure that artistically they were not right 
If we compare this dolmen with that at Krufcenho (woodcut 
No. 126), the difference between them appears very striking. The 
Dol ar Marchant is a regular tripod dolmen, carefully built of 
shaped stones and engraved. The other is a magnificent cist, 
walled with rude stones, and such as would form a chamber in a 
tumulus if buried in one, though whether this particular example 
was ever intended to be so tieated or not is by no means clean 
Be this as it may, there are two modes of accounting for the 
difference between two monuments so nearly alike in dimensions 
and situated so near to one another. The first would be to assume 
that the Krukenho example is the oldest, it being the rudest and 
approaching more nearly to the primitive form of the monuments : 
the second would be to assume that the one was the memorial 
of some warrior, erected in haste on the battle-field where he fell, 
by his companions in arms ; and that the other was a royal sepulchre, 
piepaied at leisure either by the king himself or by those wlio 
succeeded liiin in times of peace, and consequently who had 
leisure for such works. We must know more of these mominients 
before a satisfactory choice can be made between these two 
hypotheses. At present I rather incline to the belief that tho 
circumstances under which they were erected may have more to 
do with their differen(‘es than their z^elative ages. 

To return to Locmaiiiker. Close to the town there is, or was, 
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a long all6o couverte.^ It is 70 feet long, and divided towaids its 
inner end into a sq^nare chamber, to wliich a long slightly curved 
gallery led, composed of fourteen stones on each side. Fi\e of 

these are covered with ornaments, and 
characters engraied on them. One 
might be consideied as representing the 
leaf of a fern, or possibly a palm ; the 
rest are ovals, circles, and similar 
ornaments, which may or may not 
have more meaning than those at 
New Grange or other monuments in 
the locality. 

On the other side of the village 
18 the tumulus already mentioned as 
Man6 er Hhoek, where the twelve 
Eoman coins were found, and inside it 
an immense collection of polished celts, 
but all broken, and one slab, which 
a])parently originally closed the door, 
and is covered with sculptured hatchets, 
similar in character to that on the roof 
of the Dol ar Marchant, but not so 
mv at <iiav\n Hor SO uell engraved. 

Besides these there are several — pio- 
bably as many as a dozen — monuments of the same class, within 
\\h<it may iaiily be considered the limits of this cemetery; but of 
tlichc thi^ most mtcu sting, as veil as the most perfect, is that on 

the island of Gavr 
Tunis, about 2 miles 
eabt^^ard fioiii Loc- 
mariakti . 

The plan of the 
chamber of this mo- 
nument will bo un- 
del stood fioin the 

* It wab m a i} iiiiiums btati I Beqacut toaiibtb Tho measmoments 
n fhe }(aiH and tluu is an lure quoted an from Richard^ ‘France 
t mmoiw Bilenct ni^ardmgit iinoiij: siih- numnmintale^’ 
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aimexed plan,^ The gallery of cTitranee measures 44 feet from 
where the lining stones begin to the chamber, which is quad- 
rangular in form, and measures 9 feet by 8 feet All the six stones 
forming the three sides of the chamber, and most of tliosa 
which line the entrance on either hand, are most elaborately 
sculptured with patterns, tlio character of which will bo under- 
stood from the annexed woodcuts. The pattern, it will be observed, 
is not so flowing or graceful as those found at Now Orange or 
Dowth, and nowhere, I believe, can it be said to imitate vegetable 



102 Sculptures at Gavr Innis Irom a dra'wmg ly 
Sir Henry Oijden® 


163 Holed stone» Gavr Innla From 
a drawing by Sir Hmry Orydtn 


forms; and in the woodcut on the left-hand stone are some 
seventeen or eighteen figuies, which are generally supposed to 
represent celts, and probably do so ; but if they do, from their 
position they must mean something more, either numbers or 
names, but, whatever it may be, its meaning has not yet been 
guessed. On other stones there are waving linos, which are very 
generally assumed to represent serpents, and, I believe, correctly 
so ; but as that is somewhat doubtful, it is as well to refrain from 
citing them. Besides these, the general pattern is circles within 


' The plan Kere given is rodnced from 
one by Sir Henry Hryden, and may bo 
perfectly depended upon as far as tlio 
smallness ot the scale will allow 
^ Sir Henry diew all these soulptuies 


first on the spot, and afterwards cor- 
rected his drawings from the casts at 
St -Germ un They are the only draw- 
ings existing which can thoroughly bo 
depended upon 
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circles, and flowing lines nearly equidistant, but, except on one 
stone, noTer of spirals, and then less graceful than the Irish. The 
sculpture, however, on some of the stones at Lough Grew, and 
that in the centre especially of woodcut No. 75, is absolutely 
identical with the patterns found here ; and altogether there is 
more similarity between these sculptures and those at Lough 
Crew than between almost any other monuments of the class that 
I know of. 

In the chamber on the left-hand side is a stone (woodcut 
No, 153), with three holes in it, which have given rise to an 
unlimited amount of speculation. Generally it is assumed that 
it was here that the Druids tied up the human victims whom they 
were about to sacrifice. But, without going back to the question as 
to whether there ever were any Druids in the Morbihan, would any 
priest choose a small dungeon 8 feet square and absolutely dark for 
the performance of one of their greatest and most solemn rites ? 
So far as we know anything of human sacrifices, they were always 
performed in the open day and in the presence of multitudes. 
Assuming for the moment, however, that these holes were intended 
for some such purpose, two would have sufficed, and these of a 
form much simpler and more easily cut. As will be seen from 
the woodcut, not only are the three holes joined, but a ledge 
or trough is sunk below them which might hold oil or holy water; 
and must, it appears to me, have been intended lor some such 
purpose. 

The existence of these holes seems to set at rest another ques- 
tion of some interest. Generally it has been assumed that the 
tattooing on the stones of the chambers, &c., may have been done 
with stone implements. This cannot be denied, though it seems 
impiobable ; hut the undercutting of the passages between these 
holes and the formation of the trough could only be effected by 
a tool which would bear a blow on its head, and a heavy one too, 
or, in other words, by some well-tempered metal tool. 

At Tumiac, opposite Gavr Innis, existed a very large tumulus, 
which was opened in 1853 by Messrs. Bouquet and L. Galles. It 
was found to contain a small chamber, partly formed of large slabs, 
partly of small stones. Some of the former had rude carvings 
upon them, but without any meaning that can now be made out. 
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The whole has the appearance of being considerably more inoflerii 
than Gavr Innis, 

Besides these, in the neighbourhood of Carnac anti Loc- 
mariaker, there are at least three other groups of stones in France 
which deserve much more attention than has hitherto been bestomcd 
upon them. The first is in the peninsula of Crozon, fonning the 
southern side of the roadstead of Brest. It consists, among others, 
of three alignments of stones. The principal one is at a place 
called Kerdoiiadec, and consists of a single line of stones 1000 
feet in length, arranged on a slightly curved plan, and ttumiinatiwg 
in a curious Swastica ''-like cross. The second, at Carrnaret, is a 



single line, 900 feet long, and with two branches at right angles 
to it, near its centre. The third, at Leur6, is likewise a single 
line with a slight elbow in the centre, from which starts a short 
branch at right angles^ 

I am not able to offer a conjecture what these alignments repre- 
sent, nor why or when they were placed here. Whether an 
inspection on the spot might suggest some duo is not clear, but 
they are so unlike anything found anywhere else, either in Prance 
or any other country, that they must for the present, I fear, 
remain a mystery. 

The second group, known as the Gr4 de Oojou, is situated about 
halfway between Rennes and Redon. The remains hero consist of 


^ A plan of the first-named alignment ] gram hj Su Henry Bryden in tlio last 
was published hyFreminville/Pmist^ie,’ I number of the STonrnal of the Anthrop. 
part ii. ph i , but the above particulars Inst/ He has perfect plans of the 
and the woodcut are taken Irom a dia- whole. 
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a short double alignment some 500 feet long, several tumuli— one 
at least surmounted by a circle of stones— several stone enclosures, 
and frequent dolmens. They have been imperfectly described by 
M. Eame,^ and planned, but not published, by Sir Henry Dryden. 
Until these are given to the world more in detail than has hitherto 
been done, it is impossible to say whether they represent a battle- 
field or a cemetery, From their position — a bleak, barren heath, 
far from any centre of population — I would guess the former ; but 
I have not visited the place myself, and the information at my 
command is too meagre to enable me to speak with any confidence 
regarding them. 

The third group is in the department of the Lot, near Preissac, 
in the parish of Junies, and extends over half a mile (800 metres) 
in length. Unfortunately we have nothing but verbal descrip- 
tions of it, and from these it is impossible to realise its form, or 
predicate its destination.^ We are, indeed, in a state of great 
ignorance with regard to all these megalithic remains in the south 
of France, but as they seem as important and as numerous as 
those in the north, it is to be hoped some one will devote an 
autumn to their illustration. There are probably several other 
groups as important as those at Junies, but they are quite 
unknown to us at present. These groups must therefore be put 
aside for the present, and any argument regarding age or use 
of this class of monuments must be based wholly on what we 
know of those of the Morbihan. 

So far as I know, no reasonable tradition attaches to any of the 
monuments in the Locmariaker cemetery which would enable us 
to fix their dates with anything like certainty, nor are there any 
local circumstance^^, ox(*ept the Eoman coins and tiles above 
alluded to, which aid us in our researches. We arc thus left to 
such general inferences as the case admits of, and to a comparison 
with other similar monuments whose dates are nearer and better 
ascortained. Ho one, however, who is familiar with the two great 
cemeteries of Meath will probably hesitate in admitting that the 

^ ‘ Ecviie arclieologiquc,’ new seues, ix. pp Si d 6eqq. I may mention that almost 
( very othw name in their neighhouiliood cuds m See Joanne Atlas/ dep Ille- 
ti-Vilamt. 2 Deipon, ‘ Statistitj[ue dn BeJp. du Lot/ i 384 
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two groups cauuot be separated in date. Of course^ it is 
impossible in a general work like the present to put the evidence 
forward in anything like a complete state* In order to do this in 
a satisfactory manner would require a large volume to itself, and 
tlie illustrations both of the French and Irish examples should be 
drawn by the same person. Even the few illustrations that have 
been given are probably sn0icient to show a similarity so great 
that it can hardly be accidental, and I may be allowed to add, 
from personal familiarity with both groups of monuments, tlmt it 
seems impassible to est^ape the convietioxi that they are monu- 
ments of the same class, probably of the same or a elimely allied 
race, and of about the same age. This last must always the 
most uncertain premiss of the three, as we can scar(*ely hope ever 
to know the relative state of civilization oi the two (^ouxitries at a 
given time ; and consequently, even if we could prove that two 
ornaments in the two countries were identical in form, this would 
not prove that theie might not be a difference of iifty or a hundred 
years between them. Even at a later age, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, for instance, the same form and the same style in France 
and England did not prevent a difference of fifty years existing 
between any two examples. In the fourteenth the two were 
* abreast, and in the fifteenth century they again diverged, so that, 
although the architecture of both was still Gothic, a conxparison of 
style for this purpose became almost impossible. 

In like manner, though the central oimament in the middle 
stone at Lough Crew (woodcut No. 75) is almost identical with 
some of the ornaments at Gavr Innis (woodcut No. 152), it 
by no means necessarily follows that the two are exactly of the 
same age. So, too, the foliage at New Grange (wnodcut No. 67) 
and that in the allee — now, I feax', destroyed — at Locmariaker are 
evidently of one style, but still admit of a certain latitude of 
date. On the whole, judging from style alone, J should feel 
inclined to range Gavr Innis lather with the cemetery at Lough 
Crew than with that on the Boyne ; as well from its ornaments as 
because I fancy that those monuments wEich are roofed with Hat 
stones only are earlier than those which make some attempt at 
construction. But, on the other hand, I believe that Mane er 
H’roek and Maud TiUd may more probably range with New fj range 
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immediately after their departure, but prior to the eoiivorsioii 
of the Batiyes to Christianity. We are not yet in a position to 
decide positively between these too hypo tlieses, but the pieseiioe 
of Roman coins and Roman tiles in some of tlie moninls and the 
whole aspect of the argument seem to me to incline the balance 
in favour of their belonging to Roman times. Some may 
•anterior to the Ojiristian era, but I am very much inibtakeii if 
it be not eventually admitted that the greater number of them 
are subsequent to that epoch. 

Even, however, if the age of the monuments of the ( emetery of 
liocmariaker could be ascertained, it would by no means iieces- 
saiily carry with it that of the stone rows at lliey 

belong to a different category altogether, and may be of a 
different age. 

No one now, 1 presume, after what has been said abo\e, t\spe- 
cially with regard to the Scandina\ian examples, will think if 
necessary that 1 should go over the ground to prove that they arc 
not temples. Every argument that could be adduced to prove tliat 
Avebury or Stonehenge are not temples tells with tenfold forc*c 
here. A temple extending over six or seven miles of country is 
more improbable than one covering only 28 acrea This one, tai, 
is open every whei*e, and has no enclosure or ^Hemenos’*’ of any 
sort, and there being an uneven number of equally spaced rows 
of stones in the principal monument is sufficient to show it was 
not intended and could not be used for pioi^essions. In fact I 
baldly know of any proposition that appears to me so manifchtly 
absurd as that these stone rows \\ere temples, and 1 feel sure 
that no one who thinks twice of the matter will \cnture again 
to affirm it 

It seems equally clear that they were not erected for any (ivic 
or civil purpose. No meetings could be liold, and no admiids^ 
trative functions could be carried on in or around them. Nor arc* 
they sepulchial in any ordinary sense of the term. In Hie fiist 
place because, though men weie buiied in tumuli or under dolmens, 
or had single head-stones, nowhere wore men buried in rows 
like this, extending over miles of heath and barren country. Rut 
the great fact is that the French savants have dug ixqieatodly 
about these stones and found no trace of burials. Tim most 

2 B 2 
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conclusive experiment of tlie sort was made by a road surveyor 
some six or seven years ago. Wishing to raise the road from 
Auray to Carnac, he dug out the sand and gravel on the east^side 
of the road, over a considerable area, to a depth of from three to 
four feet ; but being of a conservative turn of mind, he left the 
eleven rows of stones each standing on a little pillar of sand. It 
was then easy to trace the undisturbed strata of differently coloured 
earth round and almost under the stones, and to feel perfectly 
certain that it had never been disturbed by any inhumation. It, 
no doubt, is true that the long barrow at Kerlescant, the dolmen 
at Kermario, and the enclosure at Maenec, may have been, indeed 
most probably were, all of them, burying-places, but they can no 
more be considered the monument than the drums and fifes can he 
considered the regiment. They are only the adjuncts ; the great 
rows must be considered as essentially the monuments. 

If, therefore, they are neither temples, nor town-halls, nor even 
sepulchres, we are driven back on the only remaining group of 
motives which, so far as I know, ever induced mankind to expend 
time and labour on the erection of perfectly unutilitarian erections. 
They must be trophies— the memorials of some great battle or 
battles that at some time or other were fought out on this plain. 
The fact of the head of each division being a tomb is in favour of 
this hypothesis ; but if it is considered as the principal part, it is 
like drawing a jackdaw with a peacock’s tail — an absurdity into 
which these men of the olden time would hardly fall. 

It is more difficult to answer the questions, Are Carnac and 
Erdeven parts of one great design, or two separate monuments? 
Is Carnac tlie march, iSt-Baibc the position before the battle, 
Erdeven the scene of the final stiuggle for the heights that gave 
the victory, and the tombs scattered over the plain between 
tlieso alignments the graves of those wlio fell in tliat fight ? Such 
appears to me the only feasible explanation of what we here find ; 
but the gi eat qiiestion still remains, What fight ? 

There is, probably, no single instance in which tlie negative 
argument derived from the silence of the classical authors applies 
with such force as to this. If these stones existed when C^sar 
waged war against the VeB(^ti in this quaiter, he must have seen 
them, and as it may be presumed that the monument w^as then more 
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complete tlian it is now, he could hardly have failed to be struck 
with it, and, if so, to have mentioned it in his ‘ Commentaries.* 
Even, however, if he neglected them, the officers of his army miiBt 
have seen these stones. They must have been talked about in 
Home, and some gossip like Pliny, when writing about stones, must 
have heard of this wonderful group, and have alluded to it m 
some way. The silence, however, is absolute. No niedifeval 
rhapsodist even attempts to give them a pre-Koman origin. Such 
traditions as that of St. Comely, or Cornelius the Centurion, 
though absurd enough, point, as such traditions gtinerally do, to 
the transition time between paganism and Christianity, when, 
apparently, all medimval chroniclers seem to have believed that 
all these rude-stone monuments were erected. Till, therefore, 
some stronger alignment than has yet been adduced, or some nc‘W 
analogy be suggested, the pre-Roman theory iiinst be set asidtj ; 
and if this is so, Ave are tolerably safe in assuming that no battle 
of sufficient importance Avas fought which these stones could be 
erected to commemorate during the time when the Romans held 
supreme SAvay in the country. 

If this is so, our choice of an event to bo represented by these 
great stone rows is limited to the period which elapsed between 
the overthrow of the Roman power by Maximus, A.i). 383, and the 
time when the people of tlie country were completely converted 
to Christianity — v^Mdi hapjiened in the early part of the sixth, 
century d But if the liistoiy of England is confused and uncertain 
during that century and a half, that of Brittany is even inoie so, 
and has not yet been elucidated by the French authorities to the 
same extent as ours has been. 

No one, I believe, doubts that Maximus, coming with an amy 
from Britain, landed somewhere in Brittany, where he fought a 
great battle Avith the forces of Gratian, whom he defeated, and that 


^ “ C’est en 4b5 qiie Vaimes rc 9 ut j:K)tir 
premier ev^que rArmorieam St Patern, 
qui mourut pen d’aimecs apres clxcz les 
Francs, ou les Gotiis Tavoxeiit fmed do 
se refugier. Modestus en 511 nut tout 
eii oeuvre pour ropandre le Ohristianismo 
parmi les Pagatu de son dioobse, raais 
son /ele ne fut pas recompense, car plus 


de trentc ans aprta la mort de Pattm les 
kabitans do la Tonitic ctoiuit tncoio 
presauc tons patens. ‘ Eraiit t rum tune 
kmpons Tent tenses pene omins Gea- 
tiles.’— ML ‘Tita St. Mtlan.' vi. 
Jan. p. $U/*’^Oounon, ‘ Cliartiilakc do 
TAbbaye de Bedon/ cxlui. 
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afterwards, in a second battle near Lyons, lie expelled the legitimalo 
gOTernment of the Eomans from Granl.^ I also see no reason for 
doubting that he was accompanied by a British piince Conan 
Meriacloc, who afterwards settled in the country with thousands of 
his emigrant countrymen, over whom he was enabled to establish 
his chii ftainship on the ruins of the fioman power. 

If this is so, the battle which destroyed the Eoman pover, and 
gave rise to the native dynasty, would be worthy of such a 
monument as that at Oaniac ; but so far as local traditions go, the 
place where Maximus and his British allies landed was near St. 
Malo, and the battle was fought at a place called Alleth, near 
Sfc. Servan.^ If this is so» it was too far off to have any connection 
with the Carnac stones. Two other wars seem to have been 
carried on by Conan, one in 410 against a people who are merely 
called barbarians,^ a second against the Eomans under Exiipe- 
rantius in 416;^ but we have no local particulars which would 
enable ns to connect these wars with our stones. A war of libe- 
lation against Eome would bo worthy of a national monument, 
and it may be that this is such a one, but I know of nothing to 
connect the tuo together, though local enquiries on the spot 
might remove this difficulty. 

On the whole, however, I am more inclined to look among 
tlio eventb of the next reign lor a key to tlie riddle. Grallon 
w^s engaged in two wars at least: one against the Eoman 
cohsul Liboiiiis iu 139/ in which he succeeded in frustrating the 
attempts of that people to recover their lost power ; the other 
against the Norman pirates/’® and it is to this, as connecting 
the stone monuments with a Northern people, that I should be 
inclined to ascribe the erection ol the Carnac alignments. From 
GialJou being the leputcd founder ol Lande\enee, it might seem 


^ Tli( aiiUiouty for thoac 4 ill 

lit tumid at n ii^th lu GiWion, dm]) wui , 
and aie too tiinuhai to naed quoting litit 
^ Dam’s ‘llistout dt la BitUgntV 
\ol 1 , i> 58 Jhid p. 11% 

^ Dom Bouqiwt, ‘Et cut ildts Hist das 
Gtmks/ 1. p bli) “ ExupirantiU's anno 
mrca 418 Amorieos qni a iiomanis dtte- 
coiniit ad offiGUim if ducero tentaiit ’ 

' Dam, i p 112 


® ‘Hjfiadloniisgiatia dci rex Biitonum 
uecuou ex parte Fiancoiiim” — CJMrki- 
latiL de Laiideienet, quoted by P Lo- 
biutau, 11 17 . And turtiier “ ‘ Pervenit 
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\ietas genttH immieas sibi duces subdu\~ 
erat Moim de Landevena , 
‘ Yie de St -W mgabois.^ ” — Dam, i p 09 
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niore probable that the alignments at Oiosion marked tbe |c>sition 
of tliis battle, and I am not prepared to dispute that it may be so. 
The question is not of importance ; if either group marked a battle- 
field of this period, the other certainly did so also, and I would 
prefer to refrain from offering any opinion as to what particular 
battle these stones commemorate. That must be determined by 
some local antiqxtary with much more intimate knowledge of the 
history and traditions of the province than I possess. All I wish 
to show here is that there was a period of a century and a half 
between the departure of the Eomans and the time when the 
Bretons were so completely converted to Christianity as to aixtmdon 
their old habits and customs, and that during that perifHl tliere 
were wars with the Itomans and the Northern barbarians of suffi- 
cient importance to justify the erection of any monumentB within 
the competence of the people. If this is so, and wo are limited to 
this period, enough is established in so far as the argument of this 
work is concerned, and the rest may fairly be left to be diseussed 
and determined by the local antiquaries. All that it is necessary 
to contend for here is, that the alignments at CarUac are neither 
temples, nor tombs, nor town-halls, and that they were not erected 
before the time of the Eomans. If these negative propositions 
are answered, there will not, probably, be much difficulty in 
admitting that they must be trophies, and that the battle or cam- 
paign which they commemorate was fought between the years 
380 and 550 a.d. — in fact in the Arthurian age, to which we have 
ascribed most of those in this country. 

The monuments in the cemetery at Locmaiiakcr are probably 
older, but some of them extend down to the time when Carnac 
closed tlie line in glory.’' 
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Nxjmber of Dolmens in Thiety-one Departments of France, 
ACCORDING fo M. Bertrand, 1864.^ 


Lot .. 

Dolmens 

.. .. 500 

Terminations in ac 

71 

Finist^re 

.. .. 600 


3 

Moibiban . . 

.. .. 250 


26 

Ardbclie 

.. .. 165 

.. .. 

16 

Aveyron 

.. .. 125 


35 

Doidogne 

.. .. 100 


75 

Vienne (Haute et Basse) 

.. .. 82 

. .. 

41 

Cbtes du Noid 

.. .. 56 

.. .. 

8 

Mame-et-Loire 

.. .. 53 

.. 


Enre-et-Loir 

.. .. 40 

.. .. 

— 

Gaid 

.. .. 32 

.. .. 

16 

Aube 

.. .. 28 


1 

Indre-et- Loire 

Charente . 

.. .. 28 

.. .. 26 


50 

Creuse 

.. . 26 


b 

Charente-In c 

.. . 24 


21 

Loz^re 

.. .. 19 


16 

Correze 

.. .. 17 

. . . 

42 

Vendde 

.. .. 17 

.. .. 

— 

Loire-lnfdrieuie 

.. .. 16 

#. • . 

11 

Sarthe 

. .. 15 



Ille-et-Vilaine . .... 

.. .. 15 


18 

Deux-Sevres 

.. .. 15 

.... 

— 

Orne 

.... 14 

. . •• 

— 

Indre .... 

.. .. 13 

« . . 

3 

Manche .. 

.. .. 18 


— 

P j rendes-On entales 

.. .. 12 

.. .* 

2 

Fuy-de-D6mo .. 

.. .. 10 

.. •« 

3 

Oise 

9 


— 

Oantal .. .. .. 

.. .. 8 

.. .. 

37 

Tarn-et^Garonne 

.. .. 7 

.. .. 

16 


^ The infonnafcion iii this table must 
be R caved v\itli ^aait limitation In 
the (list place. What is a dolmen^ Do 
the aii£,mmaits at Camac count as two, 
as St M ii, 01 as 700 ^ M<my iho aie mere 
cstinuhs ot local antupiUKS It is, for 
instance, itiy doubtful it Fmistao con- 
tains moio monuments than the Moi- 
bihan; and subsequent nxfoiniation ma> 
intioduce gu at modificatioiib into many 
of the mmibus 


I The value of the «c distinction does 
not come out cleai ly first, because of the 
! impel tect mode in which it has been ob- 
tained, but inoie because it does not 
mikc it deal that there are in Fiance 
twcnt}-nme depaitnients in which there 
I are no dolmens, and no ac-terminations , 
m fact, the negative evidence which does 
not appear heie is stiongei than the 
positive 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SPAIN, POBTUGAL, AND ITALY. 

It would not be easy to find a more apt illustration of the difficulty 
and danger of writing such a book as this than the history of 
how we acquired our knowledge of Spanish dolmens. When Ford 
published his interesting and exhaustive ^ IIandfx>ok f>f Spain/ in 
1845, he had travelled over the length and breadth of the land, and 
knew its literature intimately, but lie did not know that there wm 
a single ^'Druidical remain” in the country. Tlie first intimation 
of their existence was in a pamphlet by Don Raftifd Mitjana/ 
containing the description of one at Antequera; and hineo then 
Don Gongora y Martinez ^ has published a work containing views 
and descriptions of thirteen or fourteen important monuments of 
this class in Andalusia and the south of Spain; and from other 
sources I know the names of at least an equal luiinber in the 
Asturias and the north of Spain.*^ Had this work consequently 
been written only a very few years ago, a description of the dolmen 
at Antequera must have begun and ended the eliapter. As it now 
is, not only know that dolmens are numerous in Spain, but we 
have a distinct idea of their distribution, which may lead to most 
impoitant historical results. 

With regard to Portugal, the case is even more striking. 
Kinsey, in his ^Portugal Illustrated/ in 1829, gave a diawing 
of a Druid’s altar ” at Arroyolos, and it was mentioned also by 
Borrow,^ but there our information stopped, till the meeting of 
the International Piehistoric Congress at Paiis in 1807, when 
S. Pereira da Costa desciibed by name thirty-nine dolmens as still 
existing in Portugal. He also mentioned that as long ago as 1734 
a memoir had been presented to the Portuguese Academy enume- 
rating 314 as then to be met with; and though this is doubtful, it 


» ‘ Memona sobre el Tempio Druida do 
Anteq.aera,’ Malaga, 1847. 

^ ^ Ante giif dades pnliwtoriiosi de An- 
dalueia/ Madiid, ISOS 


® For a great piirt of the infoimatioii 
legarding them, 1 ani indebted to iny 
fn<ud Don J F Rumo, f>l Madrid 
* ‘ Biblf in hpam/ ii p, '55. 
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seems tliat tlmy were at one time very numerous, and many, no 
doubt, still exist which have escaped S. da Costa’s enquiries. 
Neither he nor any one else appears to have visited Cape Cuneus, 
the most southern point of Portugal, where, if we read Strabo 
aright, dolmens certainly existed in his day and if they do so 
now, it ‘would be a point gained in our investigation. 

At present, according to S. da Costa, there are twenty-one 
dolmens in Alentejo, two in Estramadura, nine in Beira, four in 
Tras os Montes, and three in Minho. According to my information, 
they are numerous in Gallicia, but have never been described. 
Three at least are known by name in Santander, and as many in 
the Asturias. One at least is known in Biscay, and tw^o in Vitoria ; 
one in Navarre, and one in Catalonia. But I am assured that all 
along the roots of the mountains they are frequent, though no 
one has yet described or drawn them.^ So far as is known, there 
are none in the Castiles, in the centre of Spain, and only that 
group above alluded to in Andalusia, where probably, instead of a 
dozen, it may turn out that there are twice or thrice that number. 

Assuming this distribution of the Spanish dolmens to be correct 
— and I see no reason for doubting that it is so, in the main features 
at least — it is so remarkable that it affords a good opportunity for 
testing one of the principal theories put forward with regard to 
the migrations of the dolmen-building people. According to the 
thiory of M. Bertrand, the dolmen people, after passing down 
the Baltic and leaving their monuments there, migrated to the 
British islands, and after a sojourn of some time again took to 
their ships and landed in France and Spain, to pass thence into 
Afiiea and disappear.'^ This seems so strange, that it is fortunate 
we have another hypothesis which assumes the probability of an 
indigenous population driven fir&t to the hills and then into the 
oc*{‘aii by the advancing tide of modem civilization. 

The first hypotliesis involves the assumption that the dolmen 
}M‘()ple possessed a navy capable of transplanting them and their 
families Iroin shore to shore, and that they had a sufficient kuow- 


‘ Stiabc), 1 X 1 . p. 1.^8. 1870, illustrated by diawiiigs ot liitlicrto 

^ There is an mteustiug paper b^ miknown dolmens, by Sn Vincent Eyre. 
Lord Talk)! de Malaiude on this subject ® ‘Bevue arclicologuiiie/ new soiies, 
in the ‘ Archaeological Journal,' IDS, viii. p. 5J0. 
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ledge of geography to know exactly whither to go, bat at the same 
time possessed with soch a spirit of wandering that so soon as they 
settled for a certain time in a given place, and buried a certain 
number of their chiefs they immediately set out again on their 
travels. According to this view, they were so weak that they flcfl 
the moment when the original possessors of the land rose against 
them, though, strange to sjiy, they had in the first instenee been 
able to dispossess them. What is still more unlikely m that they 
should have possessed tho organization to keep together, and to 
introduce ev(^rywherc their own arts and their owm customs, but 
that, when they departed, they should have left nothing but thinr 
tombs behind. This hypothesis involves in fa<*t so many diffi- 
ciilti(‘s and so many improbabilities that I do not think that either 
M. Eertrand or the Baron do Bonstetten would now, that our 
knowledge is so much increased, adhere to it. I at least (*aunot 
sec on what grounds it can be maintained. It is so diametnVally 
opposed to all we know of ancient migrations. They seem always 
— in so far as Europe is concerned — to have followed the course 
of the sun from east to west ; and the idea that a people, after 
having peopled Britain, should have started again to land on the 
rugged coasts of tho Asturias or in Portugal, and not have bean 
able to penetrate into the interior, is so very unlikely that it 
would require very strong and direct testimony to make it credible, 
while it need hardly be said no such evidence is foiihcoming. 

Tho hypothesis which seems to account mu(‘h more satisfactorily 
for the facts as wo know them assumes that an ancestral wor- 
shipping people inhabited the S[>aiush peninsula from remote pre- 
historic times. If so, they certainly occupied the pastoral plains 
of Castile and the fertile regions of Valencia and Andalusia, as 
well as the bleak hills of Gallieia and the Asturias. Whether 
we call them Iberians, or Celtibeiians, or, to use a more general 
term, Turanians, they were a dead-reverencing, ancestral wor- 
shipping people, but had not in prehistoric times learnt to use 
btono Tor the adornment of their tombs. 

The first people, so far as we know, who disturbed tho Iberians in 
their possessions wore the Carthaginians. Tliey occupied the sea 
coast at least of Murcia and Valencia, and if, according to their 
custom, they souglit to reduce the natives to slavery, thc^y 
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probably frightened multitudes from the coast into the interior, but 
there is no proof that they ever made any extensive settlements 
in the centre of the country, nor on its west or north coast. It 
was different with the Romans : with them the genius of conquest 
was strong ; they longed to annex all Spain to their dominions, 
and no doubt drove all those who were impatient of their yoke 
into the remote districts of Portugal and the rugged fastnesses of 
the Asturias and the northern mountains. It is also probable that 
many, to avoid their oppressions, sought refuge beyond the sea ; 
but the great migrations are probably due to the intolerance of the 
early Christian missionaries. It thus seems tliat it was to avoid 
Carthaginian rapacity, Roman tyranny, and Christian intolerance, 
that the niifortunate aborigines were forced first into the fastnesses 
of the hills, and thence driven literally into the sea, to seek refuge 
from their oppressors in the islands of the ocean.^ 

Such an hypothesis seems perfectly consonant with all the facts 
as we now know them, and it also accounts for the absence of 
dolmens in the centre of Spain ; for if this is correct, these migra- 
tions took place in the pi^e-dolmen period, and just as w^e find the 
Bryts beginning to use stones after having been driven from the 
fertile plains of the east into the fastnesses of Cumberland and 
Wales, so we find the Spaniards first adopting rude-stone monu- 
ments after having been driven into Portugal and the Astnrias. 

The one point which this theory does not seem to account for 
is tlie presence of dolmens in Andalusia. They liowever are, if I 
am not mistaken, an outlying branch of the great African dolmen 
field, and belong to the same age as tliese do, of which we shall be 
better able to judge presently. That there ^Yas a close or intimate 


^ In the yoar b.( . 218, the second 
and ftcrctist btiugi^le bctwttn tlic n\al 
republics of and liome 

cuinnunctd by Hannibal takini^ Se- 
guutiim. Tbe Pt'ninsula tberealter be- 
(‘ame the tluatre of a -vvai* after w aids 
earritil by Hannibal into Italy, 

VfM not conclnded till 202 b . c ., when 
Spain was added to the glo^Ying Italian ' 
liepublie. But the nation of Spain did 
not willingly bow to the yoke. One of 
the bloodic&t of all the Koman ^vars 
eoiamc need in Spain 153, and did not ' 


finally tenninaie for twenty yeais, 
dining 's\iueh eitif‘S were razed to the 
ground, mnltitndcb massacred and made 
slaYts, and the triumphant arms of Borne 
borne to the Atlantic shores. Here, 
therefore, is an epoch in the history of 
the Spanish peninsula which seems 
completely to coincide '^\ith the ancient 
tiaditions of the Scoti, and the know- 
ledge we possess of the period of their 
arrual in Ireland.'’— Haw Wilson^ ‘Pre- 
historic Annals of Scotland,’ p 475. 
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connection from very early times between the sonth coaFt of Spain 
and the north of Africa hardly admits of a donbt The facility 
with which the Moors occupied it in the seyenth crmtnrys and the 
permanence of their dominion for so many centuries, is in itself 
sufficient to prove that a people of the same race had been esta- 
blished there before them, and that they were not a foreign race 
holding the natives in subjection, but dwelling among their own 
kith and kin. 

It seems in vain to look among the written annals, either of 
Spain or Ireland, for a rational account of these eventH. Both 
countries acknowledge to the fullest extent that the migration did 
take place ; and the Spanish race of llcremon is one of the most 
illustrious of those of Ireland, and fills a larger pagta in its history. 
So, too, the Spanish annalists fill volumes with the siiccchsM ex- 
peditions of their countrymen to the (iveim Islaiidd Hie mania, 
however, of the annalists of both countries for carrying every- 
thing back to the Flood, ami the suns and daughters of Noah, so 
vitiates everything they say, that beyond the fact, which seems 
undoubted that such migration did occur no reliance can be placed 
on their accounts of these transactions. 

One only paragraph that I know of seems to liave escaped per- 
version. In his second chapter of his fourth book, I). O’Uampo 
states ; — Certain natives of Spain called Siloros (the Siluri), a 
Biscayan tribe, joined with another, named Brigantes, migrated to 
Britain about 261 years before our era, and obtained possession of* 
a territory there on which they settled.” ^ This is so consonant 
with what we know of the settlement of the Silures on the banks 
of the Severn that there seonis no good reason for doubting its 
correctness. It is more doubtful, however, whether any Spanish 
colonies reached Ireland at so early an age. Even allowing for 
the existence in the north-east of Ireland of the realm of Emania, 
the only kingdom in Ireland of which we have any authentic 
annals before the Christian era, there was plenty of room for the 
contemporary existence of the race of Ileremon in the south and 
west. Tara did not then exist, and, in fact, according to the 


^ Bee a paper on tlie migiation from Bpaiii to Ireland, by Br. Madden, ‘Pro- 
emlin^s of Koyal Irish Academy/ viii. pp. 072 ef fieqq, ^ A^addeiu I n. e. p. 077. 
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annalB of tlie Masters/ was founded byHoremon hiineelf, 
and took its first name, Teamair, from Tea, his wife, who selected 
this spot. All this is perfectly consistent with what w^'e know of the 
history of the place. The earliest monument at Tara is the Eath 
of Cormac ^ (218 Am., or probably fifty years later). Though there- 
fore chosen by Herein on as a sacred or desirable spot for resi- 
dence, iliero is no proof that his race ever occupied it ; and in the 
two centuries that elapsed fiom his advent to the time of Cormac 
his race had passed away from Meath at least, and was only to 
be found in the south and west of Ireland. The one reminiscence 
of the Milesian race that remained at Tara, in historical times, is 
the Lia Fail, or Stone of Destiny, which these '^veneiatores lapi- 
dum” are said to have brought with them from Spain, but which, 
with all due deference to Petrie, is not the obelisk still standing 
there, ^ but may be the stone now^ in Westminster Abbey. The 
Spanish colonists seem principally to have occupied the country 
about Wexford and Galway,^ and to these places, especially the 
latter, a continual stream of immigration appears to have flowed 
from the first century of our eia down to the time of Elizabeth. 
No one can travel in these counties without remarking the pre- 
sence of a dark-haired, dark-eyed race that prevails every here; 
but, strange to say, the darkest-complexioned people in the west 
are those who still linger among the long-neglected dolmens of 
Glen Malim More. 

♦ According to the annals of the ‘ Four Masteis,’ Heremon landed 
in Ireland fifty years alter the death of the great Dagdha. The 
Irish historians say that the country was then ruled by three 
princesses, wives of the grandsons of the Dagdha, and add that 
the event took place 1002 years after Forami (Pharaoh) had been 
drowned in the Bed Sea.^ If that event took place in 1312, as I 
believe it did,"^ this would fix their advent in 310 B.C., which, 
though less extravagant than the chronology of the 'Four 
Masters, is still, I believe, at lea^t thiee centuries too early. 

* p ie.5 oi Oliiciiucht (i <3 Connauglit).” 

® IVtrie, ‘‘Ebhay on IWui” ‘Tiaiis. — ' Bound Tow erb/ p. 100. 
ll. S. A.’ xviu * Bee\eSj iiauslation of Nennius, p 0.") 

® “The two pro\inccfe which the race * 'Tnic Puncipies of Beauty in Art/ 
Heremon possessed were the pro- I)} the Authoi, appendix, 52G. 

•vinee of Gaihan (ue I^einstti) and tin 
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All this may not be — is not in faet— capable of absolute proof; 
but it 1ms at least the merit that it pieces together satisfiictorily 
all we know of the history and otlmography of these races, and ex- 
plains in a reasonable manner all the architectural forms which wg 
meet with. It is hardly fair to expect more from the aimiils of a 
rude people who couM not write, and whose history 1ms never been 
carefully investigated in modern times. It is too early yet to say 
so, but the fact is, tliat it is these rude-stone monuments \\hich 
alone can reveal the secrets of their long forgotten past. As flic? 
have hitliorto been treated, they have only adrh'Kl mysfc*ry to 
obscurity. But the time is not far off ^hen this will be altered, 
and we may learn from a comparison of tlie liish with Spanish 
dolmens, not only what truth there is in the migrations of Ilcre- 
mon, but also at what time tliCvSe Spanish tribes first settled as 
colonists in the Irish isle. 


Dolmens. 

The finest dolmen known to exist in Spain is that of Antef|uera, 
above alluded to; it will, indeed, bear comparison with the best 
in France or any other country in Europe. The chamber in of 
a somewhat oval shape, and measures internally alK)ut 80 feet 



m 


View of the Intevior of Doltaen at Ahtwtiwra Fiotn Mithiiw 
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from the entrance to the front of the stone closing the rear. Its 
greatest width is 20 feet 6 inches, and its height varies between 
9 and 10 feet.‘ The whole is composed of thirty-one stones: 

ten on each side 
form the walls; 
one closes the 
end; five are roof- 
ing, and three 
pillars support 
the last at their 

156 Plan of Dolintn called Coeva de Menga, near Antcqnera. 

junction. The 

stone forming the roof of the cell or innermost part measures 25 
feet by 21 feet, and is of considerable thickness. All the stones 
Comprising this monument are more or less shaped by art— at 
least to the extent to which those at Stonehenge can be said to be 
so ; while the three pillars in the centre, which seem to be part 
of the original structure, are certainly hewn. The whole was 
originally covered with a mound about 100 feet in diameter, and 
is still partially at least so buried. Its entrance is, however, 
and probably always was, flush with the edge of the mound, and 
open and accessible, and it is consequently not to be wondered at 
if nothing was found inside to indicate its age or use. 

If we might assume — there is no proof— that the mound at 
Antequera was originally surrounded by a circle of stones like 
those at Lough Crew (woodcut No. 72), we should have a monu- 
ment whose plan and dimensions were the same as those of 
Stonehenge, and, mutatis mutandis^ the tw^o would be, as nearly as 
may be, identical. There is the same circle of stone or earth 100 
feet ill diameter, and the same elliptical choir 80 feet in length, 
assuming that of Stonehenge to be extended to the outer circle. 
Antequera is, in fact, a roofed and covered-up Stonehenge, 
Stonehenge a free-standing Antequera. If both were situated in 
Wiltshire or in Andalusia, I should unhesitatingly declare for 
Antequera being the older. Men do what is useful before they 
indulge in what is merely fanciful The two, in fact, bear exactly 

^ These diniensioiis are taken from Mitjana's book, merely turned into their 
equivalents in English feet. They do not, however, agree in scale with the 
plan, blit art probably a]»prr)ximately coirect. 
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the same relation to one another that Callemish does to New 
Grange; hut when so widely separated geographically an tlie 
former two are, and belonging to two different races, it is diffienlt 
to say which may be the older. All we can feel sure of is that 
both belong to tlio same system, and that they are not far 
removed from each other in date. We mtist, however, know 
more than we do of the local history of Spanish dolmons before 
we can feel snro that Anteqnera may not be even considerably 
more modern than Htonelienge. 

None of the other dolmens in Andalusia approach Anteqnera in 
magnificence, though they all seem to bear a similar eharactcT, 
and in appearance belong to the same agne Tlu^ supporting 
stones seem to be all more or less shaped by art, and fitted to 
some extent to one another. The cap-stone is generally left in 
its natural state, 
largeness being the 
feature that the 
builders always 
aimed at. Thes^^ 
peculiarities are 
well exhibited in 
the dolmen called 
de la Cruz del Tie 
Cogolleros, in the 
parish of Fonelas, 
nearGuadix Here 
the cap-stone mea- 
sures nearly 12 feet 
each way, and covers what was intmuled to be a nearly squaie 
chamber; one side, as at Kit’s Cotty House, btung left opn; 
consequently it conld liardly ever have been intended to bo 
covered with a mound. Indeed, so far as we can gather from 1 >on 
Gongora’s drawings, none of tiiose whicli he illustrates were ever 
so buried, nor does it appear that it was originally the intention 
ever to cover them with earth. Another monument, called only 
Sepultura Grande, in the parish of Gor, in the same neighbour- 
hood, is interesting from its resemblance to the Swedish sepulchre 
illustrat(‘d in woodcut No. 108, and to the Countless Stones at 
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Aylesford* Its cap-stone is 12 feet by 8 feet, and tbe side-stoaea 
fall away to a point in front It evidently never was intended to 
be further roofed, nor to be buried in a mound, and, so far as m 
be judged from its appearance, is of comparatively modern date. 

The most interesting of Don Gongora’s plates is one reprer 
senting a dolmen near Dilar. This, if the drawing is to be 
depended upon, consists of a monolithic chamber, hollowed out ot 
a stone of considerable dimensions, and hewn so as almost to looh 
like an Egyptian celL It is surrounded by twelve or fourteen 
rude-stone pillars, apparently 3 feet in height, and like those of 



158 ''epultura Gra!i(l(' I^toin GorKcoia 

Callemisli in shape. In tlie distance are seen two other circles 
of rude stones, but with notliing in their centre. If I understand 
Don Gongora rightly, these monuments are now very much mined, 
if not entirely destroyed, and it is not clear how far the drawings 
are actual sketches or lestorations. They may be correct, hut 
without ftu’thoi confirmation it would hardly be safe to found any 
argument upon them. 

So little is known — or at least so little has been published — 
regarding the dolmens of the north of Spain that it is very difScult 
and \ory misafe to attempt any generalisation regarding them. 
There are tliree, however, which do seem to throw some light 
on our enquiries. The first is at Egnilar, in the district of 
Vitoria, on the load between that city and Pampeluna. It is 
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of a horse-slioe form, like the Countless StoneB at Aylesfoitl, and 
measures 13 feet by 10 feet interaally. Originally it «as roofed 
by a single stone, measuring 19 feet by feet, but wliicdi is 


now, unfortunately, broken The side-stones 
and roof are closely fitted to one another, 
showing that it was always intended to be, 
and, in fact, is now, pariially covered by 
a mound of earth. 

At Cangas de Onis, in the Astiniiis, 
about foity miles east fiom Oviedo, there 
is a small church built on a mound which 
contains in it a dolmen of rather mui'^tial 



shape. Its inner end is circular in plan, 
from which proceeds a funnel-shaped na’ve, 


15*1 P UM r I toliiim at 

I gniiar 


formed of three stones on each side, and with a dooiway formed 


by two large stones at right angles to its dircidiom On the lop 


of the mound a church was built, pro- 
bably in the tenth or eleventh centiiryd 
to whicli this dolmen served as a ciypt. 
From this it seems to be a fair inference 
that, when the church was built on the 
mound, the dolmen was still a sacred 
edifice of the aborigines. Had the 
Christians merely wanted a foundation 
for their building, they would have 
filled up or destroyed the pagan edifice, 
but it seems to have remained open to 
the present day ; and though it has long 
ceased to be used for any sacred pur- 
pose, it still is, and always was, an 



essential part of the church which it loo vim of rnimm at 

C angas de Oiiis 

supported. 


A still more remarkable instance of the same kind is to be 


found at a place called Arrichinaga, about twenty-five miles from 
Bilboa, in the province of Biscay. In the hermitage of St. Michael, 


^ There is a view of the moraid and church m Parcel isa, * Beouerdos } Bellt zas de 
Bspaila, Asturias y Leon,’ p 30 , but loo small to enable us to bo able to ioim any 
idea of its age fiom the lithogiaph. 
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ftt tl>fe ft <Ww6U of very eonsKimble (hmenaons is enclose 
isftiiia the walls of what geeraa to bo a oew motlem chaxeh. It 
i»ay, however, be the snccessor of on© more ancient; bntiiieM 
of these great ston^ being adopted by the Christians at ij 
abows that they most have been considered sacred and objected 
worship by the native at the time when the Christians enclosai 



161 Bflmen of San Mtgitel at AiTichiuaga 


them in their edifice. It the facts are as represented in the 
noodcuV ne can now easily understand nhy the councils 
Toledo, in 681 and 692, fulminated their deciees against the 
“veneratoies lapidum,”^ and why also the moie astute pro- 
vincial piicstliood followed the adiice that Pope Giegoiy gave 
to Abbot Millitus, and by means of a little holy watei and an 


^ The Tvoodciit is copied iiom oiio 
lu riink L( bite’s ^Ilhistiatcd News ’ 
which IS ithtlf taken ti oin n Ficnch illub- 
tiatcd lOTiinal I do not doubt that the 
Aineric in copy is a collect repioduction 
ol the French oiiginal bnt there nuy 
be exaggerations m the first I see no 


icason, ho\\cYei, foi doubting that the 
gieat stones do exist in the hermitage, 
and that they aie parts, at least, of a 
j dolmen — and tins is all that concerns the 
argument I wish, however, we had 
boiuc moie reliable information on the 
subject Vide antej p 2i 
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iraai^e of Sail Migiiel turned the sacred stones of the pagans hi to 
a temple of the true fiocl It is difficult to say when ClniBtianity 
poiietiatad into the Astuiias — ^notj piohably, befoie the time of 
Pelayo (ab 720), but eion tins would be too early for such 
churches as those of Cangas do Onis and Aiii(*hinaga. Iliey, m 
fact, seem to cairy do»ra the 'vcnexation for big stones to almost 
as Lito a date as the age indicated by tlie dolmen at Coidt^hm 
(woodcut No. 123), and bmig the probable erection of some of 
them at least, if not ol all, within the hibturie eia* 

PORlU(xAL. 

Only one cliawing of a dolimn in Poitugal has as so fai as 
I know, been published It is situated on a hleak hcuth-laud at 
xVnoyolos, not far fioin Evora Mr Boirow describes it as one of 



309 Pdmtn at Arr yoks liom Jvii& y 

the mo&t poifect and beautitul of its kind ho had tvei seen “It 
was ciicnlai, and consisted of stones immensely kigo and heavy 
at the bottom, which towaids the top became thinner, having 
been fashioned by the haul of ait to something like the shape of 
scallop-shells. These weie sni mounted by a veiy laigc flat stone, 
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wliick slanted down towards the south, where was a door. Three 
or four individuals might have taken shelter within the interior, 
in which was growing a small thormtree” ^ Neither he norEinsey 
condescend to dimensions, and S. da Costa merely remarks that 
the dolmens which he has seen at Gastello da Vide are of a similar 
construction to this one at Arroyolos.^ 

This, it must be confessed, is but a meagre and imperfect 
outline of one of the most important dolmen-fields in Europe, hut 
it is probably sufficient to indicate its importance and its bearing 
on the history of megalithic remains in general. When filled up, 
it promises to throw a flood of light on the subject in general, not 
only from being one of the connecting links serving to join the 
African dolmen-field to that of Europe, but more especially from 
the assistance it seems to afford us in understanding the hitherto 
mysterious connection of the Irish Milesians with Spain. If the 
dolmens on the north and west coasts of the Spanish peninsula 
were carefully examined and compared with those in Ireland, 
their similarity would probably suffice to prove their affinity, 
and to establish on a broad basis of fact what has hitherto been 
left to the wild imaginings of» patriotic annalists, more anxious^ 
for the fabled antiquity of their race than for the prosaic result? 
of truthful investigations. 

From such knowledge as we at present possess, I see no reason 
for supposing that any of tlie Spanish dolmens are as old as the 
Christian ora; and the facts connected with the two at Cangas de 
Onis and Arrichinaga seem to prove that they were venerated ” 
as late at least as the eightli, it may be the tenth, century, and, if 
venerated, there is no reason why they should not also have been 
erected at that late age. 


Italy. 

Although the experience we have just acquired with reference 
to dolmens in Spain ought to make any one cautious as to making 
assertions regarding those in Italy, still it probably is safe to 


* Borrow, '' Bibk in Spain/ n p. 35. 

^ ‘ Oongrl^s international prelnstoiniue/ Bans voiniae, p. 182. 
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assert that, with the exception of one group at Batiirnift, tlic3re 
are no dolmens in that conntry. In many respects Italy is very 
differently situated from Spain. Her own learned so<*ioties and 
antiquaries have for centuries heen occupied with her aiitiqiiifios, 
and foreign tourists have traversed the length imd breadth of the 
land, and could hardly have failed to remark anything that culled 
to their recollection the Druids or Dragons of their own native 
lands. As nothing, however, of the sort has been recorded, we 
may feel tolerable confidence that no important spcciiiieiis exist; 
though at the roots of the hilk and in remote coria*rs there mu 
bo little doubt that waifs and strays of wandering races will 
re\vard the careful searcher for such <)bj(xds. Duo, for iustaiic(\ 
is known to exist near Heslo (Jalcndc, in f.ombaKly. It is a ciiclo 
of small stones, some 30 feet in diametcT, with an avcaiue 30 Uh tin 
length touching it tangcmtially on one side, and with a ‘-mall scuni- 
circle of stones 20 feet wide a ftnv yards faiihcr uff.^ The whole 
looks like the small alignments on Dartmoor, and if scwcral were 
fonnd and the traditions of the coimtry v^cre cardully silted, tins 
might lead to some light being thrown on the subject. At present 
it is hardly much bigger or more interesting than a sheep-fold. 

The Satiirnia group is thus described by Mr. Dennis : — They 
are yery numerous, consisting generally of a quadrangular chiimber 
sunk a few feet below the snrface, lined with rough slabs of rock 
set upright, one on each side, and roofed over with two large slabs 
resting against each other, so as to form a penthouse, or else a 
single one of enormous size, covering the whole, and laid with 
a slight slope, apparently for the purpose of carrying off the rain. 
Not a chisel has touched these rugged masses, about 10 feet 
square to half that size; some divided, like that sliown in the 
annexed woodcut, into two chambers over 18 feii across. To most 
of them a passage leads, 10 or 12 feet long and ?> feet wide. All 
are sunk a little below the surface, because each had a tiiiniilus of 
earth piled around it, so as to cover all but the cap stone.’^ 

One tumulus was observed with a circle of small stones sed 
round it, and Mr. Dennis suggests that all may have been so 
encircled, but that the small stones would be easily remove^l by 


1 ‘ Congrl'B inpfcernational prt^istonauo/ Paris voliuae, p. la7. 
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the peasantrj.” “ Nothing,” he adds, “ at all like them is seen in 
any other part of Etruria. ” ^ Saturnia is situated twenty miles from 
the sea, and if it is true that nothing of the sort is found elsewhere 
in Italy, these dolmens must he looked upon as exceptional— the 
remains of some stray colony of dolmen-builders, the memory 
of which has passed away, and may probably now he lost for 
ever. 

It this is a correct representation of what took place in Italy, 
the conclusion seems inevitable that the chambered tumuli of 
that country — all of which are erected with hewn stones — did not 



361 J>ulnien at Siturnia Irom rknius* triiua’ 

.glow out of rade-stone monuments. In no country in Europe are 
tumuli so numerous or so impoitant as in Etiiiria, and, as before 
Bentionerl, they certainly extend back to an era twelve or thirteen 
flieuf lilies before Christ. But if the dolmens of F2<ince or Scandi- 
iiriviii are preliistorie, or, in other words, extend back to anything 
like a thousand or fifteen lumdred years befoie Christ, theio is no 
reason whatever why dolmens should not be found also in Italy, 
if tliey ever existed there. Either it must be that Italy never 


^ ‘ CitiPs and Ccmotciifs of ntruiia/ ir p 314. 
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possessed any or that those in the rest of Europe are very much 
more modem. If the northern dolmens are only one thousand to 
two thousand years old, the matter is easily explained. If they 
are three thousand or four thousand years old, they ought also to 
be found in Italy. 

The fact seems to be that both the Pelasgi of Greece and the 
Tyriheni of Italy came in* contact either with Egypt or some 
early stoiie-hewing people before they left their homes in tlse East 
to m grate into Europe, and that they never passed through the 
rude-stone stage of architecture at any period, or at any place with 
\\hich wo are acquainted ; and as they were, so far as kimw, the 
etirlie&t colonists of the countries they afterwaids occupied, it 
seems in vain to look for dolmens where they settlecl If Attila 
had lived five centuries before instead of after the Ghrintian eia, 
ho and Ids Huns might have produced a rude-stone age in Italy. 
The inhabitants of Etruria were essentially a burying, dead- 
reverencing people, and if they had only been thrown baf*k to that 
stage of barbarism which the rude monuments of our torefathers 
represent, we might have found dolmens there in thousands. 
The fate of Italy was different. Pressed by the Celts of Gallia 
Cisalpina in the north and by the Romans in the south, Etruria 
was squeezed out of existence, but by two races more civilized 
and progressive than herself. Bo far from throwing her back 
towards barbarism, Rome in adopting many of her forms advanced 
and improved upon them, and imparted to her architecture a 
higher and more intellectual form than she had been herself able to 
impress upon it. So, too, in Greece. The Dorian superseded and 
extinguished the PeLxsgic forms, but after a longer interval of time. 
Four or five centuries elapsed between the last tomb we know of, 
at Mycenae, and the eailiest Doric temple at Corinth, and the 
consequence is that we see far fewer traces of the earlier people iii 
the architecture of Greece than we do m that of Rome, But 
in neither instance w^as there any tendency to retrogade to a 
dolmen stage of civjlization. 

The case was widely different with such countries as Spain or 
France. There an aboriginal popnlation had existed for thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of years, iinprogressive and incapable, 
so far as we know, of progress within themselves, and only at last 
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slowly and relnctantly forced by Eoman example to adopt a moie 
ambitious mode of sepulture than a mere mound of earth. No 
semi-civilized race ever settled in their lands, and the Caitha- 
ginians at Oarthagena or Marseilles hardly penetrated into the 
interior, and were besides neither a building nor burying lace, 
and bad, consequently, very little influence on their inodes of 
sepulture. 

With Rome the case was different. She conquered and ad- 
ministered for centuries all those countries in which we find the 
earliest traces of rude-stone monuments, and she could hardly 
fail to leave some impress of her magnifi.cence in lands which 
she had so long occupied. But when she withdrew her pro- 
tecting care, France, Spain, and Britain relapsed into, and for 
centuries remained sunk in, a state of anarchy and barbarism as 
bad, if not worse than, that in which Rome had found them three 
or four centuries before. It was in vain to expect that the hapless 
natives could maintain either the arts or the institutions with 
which Rome had endowed them. But it is natural to suppose 
that they would remember the evidences of her greatness and her 
power, and would hardly go back for their sepulchres to the 
unchambered mole-hill barrows of their forefalhers, hut attempt 
something in stone, though only in such rude fashion as the state 
of the arts among them enabled them to execute. 
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ALGERfA, 

It would be difficult to find a more curiotis illustration of the 
fable of Eyes and no Eyes than in the history of the discovery 
of dolmens in northern Afiica. Though hundreds of travellers 
had passed througli tho country since the time of Brin^e and 
Sluw, and though the French had possessed Algjois since 1830^ 
an author writing on the subject ten years ago would have hi en 
fully justified m making tho assertion that there were no dolmens 
there. Yet now we know that they exist literally in thousands. 
Perhaps it would not be an exaggeration to say that ten thousand 
are known, and tlieir existence recorded. 

The first to announce the fact to the literary world in Europe 
was the late Mr. Ehind. Ho read a paper on what he called 

Ortholitliic lemains m Noith Africa,” to the Society of Anti- 
quaries in 1859, which was afterwards published in volume 
xxxviii. of the ‘ Archmologia.’ It attracted, however, very little 
attention, perhaps in consequence of its name, but more from its 
not being illustrated. It was not really till 1863, when tho late 
Henry Christy visited Algeria, that anything really became known. 
At Constantine he formed the acquaintance of a M. Feraud, 
interpreter to the army ot Algeria, who took him to a place called 
Boil Moursug, about t^venty-five miles south of Constantine, where, 
during a short stay of three days, they saw and noted down 
upwards of one thousand dolmens.^ M, Feraud afterwards pub- 
lished an account of these in the ^ M^moires de la Socidie archeo- 
logique de Constantine ’ for 1863, and the subject having attracted 
some attention in Europe, a second memoir appeared in the 
following year, which contained a good deal of additional infor- 
mation collected from difierent district officers. Bmce then various 
memoirs have been published in Algeria and France. One by 


^ ^ Ititomatioaal Congress/ Korwicb. volnmo, 1860, p 100 
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tlie BOW celebrated General Faidherbe speaks of three thousand 
tombs in the single necropolis at Rolmia, and of another equally 
extensive within a few leagues of Constantine/’^ An excellent 
resume of the whole subject will be found in the Norwich volume 
of the International Prehistoric Congress, by Mr. Flower. From 
all these we gather a fair general idea of the subject, but, 
unfortunately, none of the memoirs are written by persons com- 
bining extensive local experience wdth real archseological know- 
ledge, except, perhaps, Mr. Flower. No plan of any one group 
has yet been given to the world, nor are any of the monuments 
illustrated with such details and measurements as would enable 
one to speak with certainty regaiding them. This is espe- 
cially the case with those represented in the ^ Exploration 
scientifique de I’Alg&ie,’ published by the French Government. 
There are in this work numerous representations of dolmens 
carefully and beautifully drawn, but very seldom with scales 
attached to them ; and as no text has yet been published, they are 
of comparatively little value for the purposes of research. Had 
Mr. Christy lived a little longer, these deficiencies would doubt- 
less have been supplied ; but, unfoitunately, his mantle has not 
fallen on any worthy successor, and we must wait till some one 
appears who combines leisure and means with the knowledge 
and enthusiasm which characterized that noble-minded man. 

It need hardly be added that no detailed map exists showing 
the distribution of the dolmens in Algeria,^ and as many of the 
names by which they are known to French arclimologists are 
those of villages not marked on any maps obtainable in this 
country, it is very difficult to trace their precise position, and 
almost always impossible to draw with certainty any inferences fiom 
their distiibntion. In so far as we at present know, the principal 
dolmen region is sitiuted along and on either side of a line cliawn 
from Bona on the coast to Batna, sixty miles south of Constantine. 
But aioiiiid Setif, and in localities nearly due south from Boiijie, 
they aie said to ho in enoimous numbeis. The Commandant 
J^iyen lepoits the 1) umbel of menliiib theio as not less than ten 


^ Xor^icli \nliinie of ‘ Pitlutotoiic \ol xi pi v It eoiitamcd mobt of tlie 
Congn p 1 00 | namt s ol places w liei e dolmen s ^ ei e then 

^ A very impeifcet one appeared in kno^\llto exist, lait our knowledge has 
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thousand, averaging from 4 to 5 feet in height. One colossal 
monolith he describes as 26 feet in diameter at its base and 
52 feet high.^^ This, however, is surpassed by a dolmen situated 
near Tiaret, described by the Commandant Bernaid. According 
to his account the cap-stone is 65 feet long by 26 feet broad, 
and 9 feet 6 inches thick; and this enormous mass is placed 
on other rocks which rise between 30 and 40 feet above the 
surface.^ If this is true, it is the most enormous dolmen known, 
ami it is strange that it should have escaped observation so 
long* Even the most apathetic traveller might have been asto- 
nished at such a wonder. WJiether less gigantic specimens of the 
class exist in that neighbourhood, we are not told, but*"they do in 
detached patcdies oveiy where eastward throughout the pi'ovince. 
Those described by Mr. Rhind are only twelve miles from Algiers, 
and otheis are said to exist in great numbers in the regency of 
Tiipoli.^ So far as is at present known, they are not found in 
Morocco, but are found everywheie between Mount Atlas and 
the Syrtes, and apparently not near the sites of any great cities, 
or known centres of population, but in valleys and remote corners, 
as if belonging to a nomadic or agricultural population. 


When we speak of the ten thousand or, it may bo, twenty 
thousand stone sepulchral monuments 
that are now known to exist in northern 
Africa, it must not be understood that 
they are all dolmens or circles of the 
class of which we have hitherto been 
speaking. Two other classes certainly 
exist, in some places, apparently, in 
considerable numbers, though it is 
difficult to make out in what pro- 
portion, and how far their forms are 
local. One of these classes, called 
Bazina by the Arabs, is thus described by Mr. Flower : — Their 
general character is tliat of three concentric enclosures of stones 



let Bazma. From Flower’s Paper 


1 ‘ Memoires do la Boc aicU do Constantme/ 1864, p. 127. 
® Blower, in Noiwich Yolnme, p. 204 
® ^ MOnoiies, etc , de Constantine,’ 1864, p. 124. 
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of greater or less dimensions, so arranged as to form a series of 
steps. Sometimes, indeed, tliere are only two outer circles, and 
occasionally only one. The diameter of the larger axis of that 
liere represented is about 30 feet. In the centre are usually 
found three long and slender upright stones, forming three sides 
of a long rectangle, and the interior is paved with pebbles and 
broken stones. 

The Ghoucbas are found in the neighbourhood of the Bazinas, 
and are closely allied to them. They 
consist of courses of stones regularly 
built up like a wall, and not in steps 
like the Bazinas. Their diameter 
varies from 7 to as much as 40 feet ; 
but the height of the highest above 
the soil does not exceed 5 to 10 feet. 
They are usually capped and covered 
by a large flag-stone, about 4 inches 
thick, under which is a regular trough 
or pit formed of stones from a foot and 
a half to 8 feet in thickness. The interior of these little towers is 
paved like the Bazinas ; and indeed M. Payen considers that they 
are the equivalents in the mountains of the Bazinas in the plains.” ^ 
In many instances the chouchas and bazinas are found combined 



lee. Palmen on Steps. Fiom ‘Ilxploiatian gcientifique de I’AIguie.' 

in one monument, and sometimes a regular dolmen is mounted on 
steps similar to those of a bazina, as shown in the annexed 
woodcut, representing one existing halfway between Constantine 



165. Clioiicha From a dtavving by 
Mr Flower. 
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and Bona. But, in fact, there is no conceivable combination which 
does not seem to be fonnd in these African cemetories ; and did we 
know them all, they might throw considerable light on some 
questions that are now very perplexing. 

The clionchas are fonnd sometimes isolated, and occasionally 10 to 
12 feet apart from one another in groups. In certain localities the 
summits and ridges of the hills are covered with them, while on the 
edges of steep cliffs they form fringes overhanging the ravines. 

In both these classes of monuments the bodies are almost always 
foiiud in a doiibled-iip posture, the knees being brought up to 
the chin, and the arms crossed over the breast,^ like those in the 
Axcvalla tomb described above (page 312). 



Tumuli, witli lutermcdiate Lines of Stones. 


The most remarkable peculiarity of the tumuli and circles in 
Algeria is the mode in which they are connected together by 



lfj3. Group of Sepulchral Monuments, Algeria. 


double lines of stones — as Mr. Flowers expresses it, like beads on a 
string — in the manner shown in woodcut No. 167. What the 
object of this was has not been explained, nor will it be easy to 
guess, till we have more, and more detailed, drawings than we now 
possess. Mr. FerauTs plate xxyHV shows such a line zigzagging 


< Memoires, etc , de Ooustantme/ 1864, pp. 109, 114-. 
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across tte plain between two beigbts, like a line of field fortifica- 
tions, and with dolmens and tumnli sometimes behind or in front 
of the lines, and at others strung upon it. At first sight it looks 
like the representation of a battle-field, but, again, what are ne to 




160 Plan and Hlevation of African Tumulus From Feraud 


make of sucTi a group as that represented in woodcut 168 on 
tke previous page ? It is tke most extensive plan of any one of 
tkese groups whicli has yet been published, but it must be received 
with caution.^ There is no scale attached to it. The triple circles 
with dolmens I take to be tumuli, like those of the A,Teyron 
(woodcuts Nos. 8 and 122), but the whole must be regarded as a 
diagram, not as a plan, and as such very unsafe to reason upon. 
Still, as it certainly is not invented, it shows the curious manner 
in which these monuments are joined together, as well as the 
various forms which they take. 

One of these (?) is represented in plan and elevation in the an- 
nexed woodcut 169.^ It is, as will be observed, almost identical — 


^ * Memoiies, etc , de Consiaatrae.* 

^ Anotlif^r IS publi&licd by M Boar- 
guignal, 111 bia^Monumints symbolKiues 
de VAlgine/ pb i , but it is still more 
suspicions. 


® I bave beeu obliged to take some 
liberties with M B^raud’s cuts » the plan 
and elevation are so entirely discrepant, 
that one or both must be wrong I have 
brought them a little more into harmony. 
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making allowance for bad drawing — with those of Aveyron just 
referred to, or with the Scandinavian examples as exemplified in 
the diagram (woodcut No. 100). As this class with the external 
dolmen on the summit seems to be very extensive in Algeria, 
indeed almost typical, an examination of their interior would at 
once solve the mystery of their arrangements, and tell us whether 
there was a second cist on the ground level, or where the body was 
deposited. Wheie the dolmen stands free, but on the fiat ground, 
as is the case vith that shown in this cut (No. 170), with two rows 
of stones surrounding it, the body was deposited m a cist formed 



I'o Dolnion tMth itvo Circles of Stones from Ft raw! 


between the t\^o npriglits that support the cap-stone, which are 
carried doun some 6 or G feet into the ground for that purpose* 
impression is that the same arrangement is met with in those 
are raised, and that either the supports of the cap-stone 
are cariied down to the gtouud for that puipose or that an 
independent cist is foinied directly under the Yisible one* 

The dolmen in this last instance is of the usual Kit’s Cotty 
House style, consisting of three upright stones supporting the 
cap stone. Sometimes the outer row of stones is replaced by a 
circular pavement of flat stones/ foming what may be supposed 
to be a procession path round the monument ; but in fact hardly 
any two are exactly alike, and when come to deal with 


! ‘ Freiiistcmc Congress,’ UsToiwich yoltune, p 199 
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thousands, it requires Tery complete knowledge of the whole 
before any classification can be attempted. SufiSce it to say here 
that there is hardly any vaiioty met with elsewhere of which a 
counterpart cannot be found in Algeria. 

Of their general appearance as objects in the landscape, the 
annexed woodcut will convey a tolerable idea. They seem to 



171 Dolmens on the Hoad from Bona to Conbtantme. from "Exploration scientifique de I’Algfce ’ 
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affect tlxe ridges of the hills, but they also stretch across the plain, 
and in fact are found eTerywhere and in every possible position. 

Except appax^ently on 
the sea-coast, nothing 
like the Yiking graves, 
so far as is known, 
is found in Algeria ; 
whether this indicates 
that they were a sea-^ 
faring people or not is 
not quite clear, but it is 
a distinction w 01 th bear- 
ing in mind. 

One eunous group is 
pel haps V 01 til quoting 
as a means of compa- 
rison with the graves 
of A&chenrade (woodcut No. 119). It consists of four tumuli 
enclosed in four squares joined together like the squares of a 
chess-board. Single squares enclosing cairns are common enough 
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in Scandinavia, but this conjoined arrangement is rare and 
remarkable, and its similarity to the livonian example is so 
great that it can hardly be accidental The Aschenrade graves, 
it will be recollected, contained coins of the Caliphs extending 
down to A.I)* 999, and German coins down to 1040. There 
would, therefore, be no a priori improbability in these graves 
in Algeria being as late, if the similarity of two monuments so 
far apart can be considered as proving identity of age. Without 
unduly pressing the argument, the points of resemblance which 
exist everywhere between the Northern Europe and North African 
monuments appear to prove that the latter may be of any age 
down to the tenth or eleventh century, but any decision as to 
their real date must depend on the local cireumstanees attc^iding 
each individual example. 

The preceding woodcuts are perhaps sufficient to explain the 
more general and more typical forms of Algerian dolmens, but 
they are so numerous and so varied that ten times that number of 
illustrations would hardly suffice to exhibit all their peculiarities. 
Their study, however, is comparatively uninteresting, till wa 
know more of their contents, and till something definite is accepted 
as to their age. When, however, we turn to examine that, we 
find the data from which our conclusions must be dmwn both 
meagre and unsatisfactory. Such as they are, however, they cer- 
tainly all tend one way. In the first place, the negative evidence is 
as complete here as elsewhere. The Gi'eeks, the Eomans, and the 
early Christians were all familiar with northern Africa, and there is 
not one whisper as to any such monuments having been seen by 
any of them. When we consider our own ignorance of their exis- 
tence till some ten years ago, it may be said that such evidence 
does not go for much ; hut it is worth alluding to, as a hint in the 
opposite direction would be considered final, and as its absence, at 
all events, leaves the question open. On the other hand, all the 
traditions of the country as reported by M. E eraud, and others, and 
repeated by M. Bertrand and Mr, Flower, ascribe* those monuments 
to the pagan inhabitants who occupied the country at the time of 
the Mahommedan conquest. Thus (page 127): "At the epoch 
the Mussulman invasion these countries were inhabited by a 

2 B 2 
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pagan population, who elevated these vast ranges of stone to arrest 
the invading host.'’ Or, again, they even name the prince who 
opposed the conquerors. Thus (page 117) : Formerly at Machira 
lived a pagan prince called Abd en Nar — fire worshipper. He 
married Zana, queen of a city now in ruins bearing that name. 
When the Arabs conquered Africa, Abd en Nar abjured his 
crown, became a Mussulman, and from that time called himself 
Abd en Nour — ^worshipper of the light ” ^ 

This, too, must be taken for what it is worth ; but in a cemetery 
near Djidjeli, on the north coast, there is a curious tomb formed of 
a circle of stones like those of the pagan cists, with a headstone 
which, if it is not the turban-stone that is usually found in Turkish 



173. Tombs near From « Exploration scientiftque cle r-ltgene’ 


tombs of modern date, is most singularly like it. That the 
cemetery belongs to the IVIahommedans seems clear, but the circles 
of stones, though small, indicate a very imperfect conversion — just 
such as the tradition indicates. 

These arguments, however, acquire something like consistency 
when ue come to examine the contents of the tombs themselves. 
One of them (No. 4) is described by Mr. Pdraud as surrounded by 
a circular encemte, 12 metres, ncaily 40 feet, in diameter. The 
chamber of the dolmen measured 7 feet by 3 feet 6 inches. At 
the feet of tlie skeleton were the bones and teeth of a horse, and 
an iron bridle-bit. In the same grave woie found a ring of iron, 
another ring with various other objects in copper (bronze ?), some 
fragments of pottery of a supeiior quality, and fragments of 
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worked fimt implements, and lastly a medal of the Empfe® 
Faustina.^ All the three ages were eonsequeutly represented in 
the one tomb, and yet it certainly belongs to the second century. 
None of the others giro such distinct evidence of their age, hut 
M. Bertrand, who is a strong advocate for the prehi^oric age of 
French dolmens, sums up his impressions ofM, F4raud’s discoveries 
in the following words : Ceux de la province de Constantine no 
pouvaient, a en juger par les ohjets qui y ont ki trouv^s, dtre de 
beauconp anterieur a Feie chretienne; quelques-uns mime seraient 
posterieurs/’ ^ 

In addition to what he found inside the tombs, M, Fcraud dis- 
covered a Latin inscription in the cap-stone of a dolmen near Sidi 
Kacem. The letters are too much worn to enable the sense of the 
inscription to be made out, but quite sufficient remains to prove 
that it is in Latin, and, from the form of the letters, of a late type.® 

Monsieur Letenionx found Irewn stones and even columnar 
shafts of Eoman workmanship among the materials out of which 
the bazinas at the foot of the Aures 
chain had been constructed, and he 
gives a drawing of a cippus of late 
Eoman workmanship, bearing an 
inscription in Berber character, 
which he identifies with those on 
two upright stones of rude form, 
one of which forms parts of a circle 
near Bona,'*' 

In addition to these there are 
numerous instances among the 
plates which form the volume of 
the "Exploration scientifique de 
I’Algerie' where the rude-stone 
monuments aie so mixed up with those of late Eoman and 
early Christian character that it seems impossible to doubt 
that they are contemporary. As no text, however, has yet 
been published to accompany these plates, it is most unsafe 
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to rely on any individual example, which from some fault of 
the clrangttsman or engraver may be misleading. The general 
inapression, however, which these plates convey is decidedly in 
favour of a post-Eoman date, and of their being comparatively 
modern. It requires, however, some one on the spot, whose 
attention is specially directed to the subject, to determine 
whether the rude-stone monuments are earlier than those which 
are hewn, or whether the contrary is not sometimes, perhaps 
always, the case. If M. Bertrand is right, and the Faustina 
tomb is of any value as an indication of age, certainly some- 
times at least, the rude monuments are the more modern. 
Carthage fell b.g. 146, and the Jugurthan war ended B.c. 106, 
and it is impossible to conceive that a people like the Eomans, 
would possess as they did the sovereignty of northern Africa, after 
that date, and not leave their mark on it, in the shape of buildings 
of various sorts. If we adopt the usual progressive theory, all 
must he anterior to b.c. 100 ; for on that hypothesis it would be 
considered most improbable that after long contact with Cartha- 
ginian civilization and under the direct influence of that of Eome 
anyone could prefer rude uncommunicative masses to structures 
composed of polished and engraved stones. It certainly was so, 
however, to a very great extent, and my impression is, for the 
reasons above given, that the bulk of these North African dolmens 
are subsequent to the Christian era, and that they extend well into 
the period of the Mahommedan domination, for it could not, for a 
long time at least, have been so complete as entirely to obliterate 
the feelings and usages so long indulged in by the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the country. Nothing, indeed, would surprise mo 
less than if it were eventually shown that some of these rude-stone 
monuments extended do\^n to the times of the Crusades. As, 
however, -we are not yet in a position to prove this, it is only put 
forward here as a suggestion, in order that those who may here- 
after have the task of opening these tombs may not reject any 
evidence of their being so late, as they probably would do if 
imbued with prehistoric prejudices. 

It is to be feared that the question who the people were that set 
up these African dolmens must wait for an answer till we know more 
of the ethnography of northern Africa in ancient times than we do 
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at present. The only people who, so far as we now see, seem to 
he able to claim thorn, are the Nasamonea Jfroni Herodotus m 
learn that this people buried their dead sitting, with their knees 
doubled up to their chins, and wore so particular about ihk that, 
when a man was dying, they propp(‘d him up that he might die 
in that attitude (iv* 190). We also learn from him that they had 
such reverence for the tombs of their ancestors that it vas their 
practice in their solemn form of oath to lay their hands on these 
tombs, and so invoke their sanction ; and in their mode of divina*- 
tion they used to sleep in or on these sepulchres (iv. 172). All 
this would agree perfectly with what we iind, hot Herodotus unfor- 
tunately never visited tlie country nor saw these tombs, and con- 
sequently does not describe them, and ysa do not know \vhcthe.r they 
were mere mounds of earth, or cairns of stone, or dolmens hocli as arc 
found in Africa. It is also unfortunate for their claim that, in his 
day, the Nasamones lived near the Byrtes and to the eastward of 
them (ii. 32), and it seems hardly possible that they (*oald have 
increased and multiplied to such an extemt in the four following 
centuries as to occupy northern Africa as far as Mount Atlas, 
without either the Greeks or the Homans having known it. They 
are mentioned again by Curtins (iv. 7), by Lucan (ix. v. 439), 
and by Siliiis Italicus (ii. v. 116 and xi. v. 180), but always as 
a plundering Libyan tribe, never as a great people occupying the 
northern country. Their claim, therefore, to be couBklm'ed the 
authors of the thousands of dolmens which are even now found in 
the province of Algeria, seems for the present wholly inadmissible. 

Still less can we admit M. Hertraud’s theory alluded to above, 
that the dolmen-builders migrated from the Baltic to Britain, and 
thence through France and Spain to Africa. Such a migration, 
requiring long land journeys and sea voyages, if it took place at 
all, is much more likely to have been accomplished when com- 
mercial intarcoiirse was e>stablishcd, and the North Bea and the 
Mediterranean were covered with sailing vessels of all sorts ; Imt 
then it is unlikely that a rude people, as the dolmen-builders 
are assumed to be, could have availed themselves of these trade 
routes. 

Still no one can look at such monuments as this of Aveyron 
(woodcuts Nos. 8 and 122) and compare thorn with those of Algeria, 
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of wMcli woodcut No. 169 is a type, without feeling that there was 
a connection, and an intimate one, at the dolmen period, between 
the people on the northern with those on the southern shores 
of the Mediterranean, which can only be accounted for in one of 
three ways. 

Either it was that history was only repeating itself when 
Marslial Bougeaud landed in Algeria in 1830, and proceeded to 
conquer and colonise Algeria for the French. Or we must assume, 
as has often been done, that some people wandering from the east 
to colonise western Europe left these traces of their passage in 
Africa on their way westward. The third hypothesis is that 
already insisted upon at the end of the Scandma\rian chapter, 
which regards these rude-stone monuments as merely the result 
of a fashion which sprung up at a particular period, and was 
adopted by all those people who, like the Nasamones, reverenced 
their dead and practised ancestral worship rather than that of an 
external divinity. 

Of all these three hypotheses, the second seems the least 
tenable, though it is the one most generally adopted. The 
Pyramids were built, on the most moderate computation, at least 
3000 B.c.^ ®gyp^ ^ highly civilized and populous 

country, and the art of cutting and polishing stones of the hardest 
nature had reached a degree of perfection in that country in those 
days w^hich has never since been surpassed, and must have been 
practised for thousands of years before that time in order to reach 
the stage of perfection in which we there find it. Is it possible 
to conceive any savage Eastern race rushing across the Nile on 
its way westward, and carrying their rude arts with them, and con- 
tinuing to practise them for four or five thousand years afterwards 
without change ? Either it seems more probable to assume that 
the Egyptians would have turned them back, or if they had 
sojourned in their land like the Israelites, and then departed 
because they found the bondage intolerable, it is almost certain 
that they would have carried with them some of the arts and 
civilization of the people among whom they had dwelt. If such a 
migration did take place, it must have been in prehistoric times 
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so remote tliat its occurrence can have but little bearing on tlio 
argumetit as to who built these Algerian- monuments. Eiit di I 
they come by sea? Did the dolmen-building races embark from 
the ports of Palestine or those of Asia Minor? Were they in 
fact the far-famed Phoenicians, to \^ho!n aiiticjuaries have been so 
fond of ascribing these struotureN The first answer to this is that 
there are no dolmens in Phoenicia, and that they have not yet 
been found near Carthage, nor Utica, nor in Sicily, nor indeefi 
anywhere where the Phoenicians had colonies. They are not even 
found at Marseilles, wherfi they setth^cl, though on the western bank 
of the Rhone, where they had no egtablishments, tliey are found in 
numbers. They may have traded with (Vnwall, uml diseovereci 
lands even farther north, but to assume that to small a people 
could, have erected all the niogalithic remains found in Hcan- 
dinavia and the continent of France, and other countries uhere 
they never settled, perhaps never visited, is to ascribe grfnit 
effects to causes so insignificant as to be u holly ineommensurable. 
So wholly inadequate does the Phoenician power seem to have 
been to produce such effects, that the proposition would probably 
never have been brought forward had the extent of the dolmen 
region been known at the time it was suggested. Even putting 
the element of time aside, it is now clearly untenable, and if there 
is any truth in the date above assigned to this class of monu- 
ments, it is mere idleness to argue it. 

The idea of a migration from France to Algeria is by no means 
so illogical. The French dolmens, so far as is now known, seem 
certainly older than the African — a fact which, if capable of proof, 
is fatal to the last suggestion— and if we assume that this class of 
monument was invented in western Europe, it only requires that 
the element of time should be suitable to establish this hypothesis. 
When the Celts of central Gaul, six centuries before the Christian 
era, began to extend their limits and to press upon those of the 
Aquitanians, did the latter flee from their oppressors to seek 
refuge in Africa, as at a latter period the dolmen-builders of Spain 
sought repose in the green island of the west? There certainly 
appears to be no great improbability that they may have done so 
to such an extent as to cause the adoption of this form of archi- 
tecture after it had become prevalent elHOwhero; aincl as the 
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eBcroacMiig Celts, down to the prosecution of the middle ages, 
may hare driren continual streams of colonists in the same 
direction, this would account for all the phenomena we find, 
provided we may ascribe that modern date to the Algerian 
examples which to me appears undoubted. 

It is hardly probable, however, that the Aquitanians would 
have sought refuge in Africa unless some kindred tribe existed 
there to afford them shelter and a welcome. If such a race 
did exist, that would go far to get rid of most of the difficulties 
of the problem. We are, however, far too ignorant of North 
African ethnography to be able to say whether any such people 
were there, or if so, who their representatives may now be, and 
till our ignorance is dispelled, it is idle to speculate on mere 
probabilities. 

We know something of the migrations of the peoples settled 
around the shores of the Mediterranean for at least ten centuries 
before the birth of Christ, hut neither in Greek or Eoman or 
Cathaginian history, nor in any of the traditions of their litera- 
ture, do we find a hint of any migration of a rude people, either 
across Egypt or by sea from Asia, and, what is perhaps more to 
the point, we have no trace of it in any of the intermediate 
islands. The Nurhags of Sardinia, the Talayots of the Balearic 
Islands, are monuments of quite a different class from anything 
found in Erance or Algeria. So too are the tombs of Malta, and, 
as just mentioned, there are no such remains in Sicily. 

We seem thus forced back on the third hypothesis, which 
contemplates the rise of a dolmen style of architecture at some 
not very remote period of the world’s history, and its general 
diffusion among all those kindred races of mankind with whom 
respect for the spirits of deceased ancestors wms a leading 
characteristic. 


Teipoli. 

Dr. Barth seems to be the only traveller who has in recent times 
explored the regions about Tripoli to a sufficient extent and with 
the requisite knowledge to enable him to observe whether or not 
there were any rude-stone monuments in that distiiet. About 
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halfway between Monrsuk and GMt^ he ol)serY©d a cirele laid 
out Tery regularly with large slabs, like the opening of a well ; 
and, on the plain abowe the cliffs, another circle regularly laid out, 
and,” he adds, like the many circles seen in Cyrenaiea and in 
other parts of Northern Africa, eyidently connected with the 
religions rites of the ancient inhabitants of these r^ions/^ ^ This 
is meagre enough; but fortunately, in addition to this, he obterred 
and drew two monuments which are of equal and perhaps eten of 
more importance to our present purposes. 

One of these, situated at a place called Ksaea, about forty-fire 
miles east by south from Tripoli, con- 
sists of six pairs of trilithons, similar to 
that represented in the annexed wood- 
cut. No plan is given of their arrange- 
ment, nor does Dr. Barth speculate as to 
their use ; he only remarks that they 
could never have been intended as doors, 
for the space between the upright stones 
is so narrow that a man of ordinary size 
could hardly squeeze his way between 
them.”^ 

The other, situated at Elkeb, about 
the same distance from Tripoli, but south 
by east, is even more carious. It, too, 
is a trilithon, but the supports, which 
are placed on a masonry platform two stei)s in height, slope 
inwards, with all the appearance of being copied from a car- 
pentry form, and the cap-stone likewise projects beyond the 
uprights in a manner very unusual in masonry. Another curious 
indication of its wooden origin is that the western pillar has three 
quadrangular holes on its inner side, 6 inches square, while the 
corresponding holes in the eastern pillar go quite through. 
These pillars are 2 feet square and 10 feet high, while the 
impost measures 6 feet 6 inches. 

In front of these pillars lies a stone with a square sinking in it 


^ ‘ Travels and Disooverios m Northern Mnca,^ i p. 204. ^ Ibid. p. 74. 

® Ibid. p. 50. Tlio holes are not shown in the cut. 
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and a spent at one side. What#^ver this may have been intended 
for, it is—if tbe woodcut and desciiption are to be depended upon, 
— tbe exact counterpart ot a Hindu Toni, and as sncli voiild not 
excite lemaik as ha-ving anything unusual in its appeal ance if 
found in a modern temple at Benares. Beyond these in the 
woodcut cue seen seveial other stones, evidently belonging to 
the same monument, one of which seems to have been formed 
into a throne. 

These monuments are not, of coiiise, alone. There must be 
others — piobablv many others — in the country, a knowledge of 
which might throw considerable light on our enquiries. In the 
meanwhile the hist thing that stiikes one is that Jeffrey of Mon- 



InUtlion at I Ikeb liom a Dnwing ly T)r Baitb 


mouth’s assertion, that “ G-iants in old days brought from Africa 
the stones which the magic arts of Merlin afterwards lemoved 
from Kildare and set up at Stonehenge,”^ is not so entirely 
devoid of foundation as might at first sight appear. The removal 
of the stones is, of course, absurd, but the suggestion and design 
may possibly have travelled west by this route. 

If we now turn back to page 100, it seems impossible not to 


^ ‘BntisE Hxstorj/ vxii chap ii 
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be struck with the likeness that exists between woodcut No. 25 
and woodcuts 175 and 176, especially the first. Such similarity is 
more than sufficient to take away all improbability from Dr. Barth’s 
suggestion that ''the traces of art which they display may be 
ascribed to Roman influence ” It also renders it nearly certain 
that these African trilithons were sepulchral, and adds another 
to the many proofs adduced above that Stonehenge was both 
sepulchral and post-Eoman. 

The most curious point, however, connected with these monu- 
ments is the suggestion of Indian influence which they — especially 
that at Elkeb— give rise to. The introduction of sloping jamhs, 
derived from carpentry forms, can be traced back in India, in the 
caves of Behar ^ and the Western Ghats, to the second century 
before Christ, but certainly to no earlier date. The carpentry 
forms, but without the sloping jambs, continued at Sanchi and 
the Ajunta caves till some time after the Christian era, and where 
wmod is used has, in fact, continued to the present day. " Mutatis 
mutandis,” no two monuments can wmll be more alike to one 
another than that at Elkeb and the Buddhist tomb at Bangkok, 
represented in woodcut 177. The Siamese tomb may be a hundred 
years old; and if we allow the African trilithon to be late Roman, 
we have some fourteen or fifteen centuries between them, which, 
certainly, is as long as can reasonably be demanded. In reality 
it was probably less, but if the one was prehistoric, we lose alto- 
gether the thread of association and tradition that ought to 
connect the two. 

To all this we shall have occasion to return, and then to discuss 
it more at length, when speaking of the Indian monuments and 
their connection with those of the West. In. the meanwhile these 
two form a stepping-stone of sufficient importance to make us 
feel how desirable it is that the country where they are found 
should be moie carefully examined. My impression is that the 
key to most of our mysteries is hidden in these African deserts. 


^ ‘Hiatoiy of AicKitcctiire, by tlic Aiithoi, u p 4SS 
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CHAPTER XL 
MEDITERRANEAN IBLANDB. 

Before leaYing tlie Mediterranean Sea and tlie countries bordering 
upon it, it Beems desirable to say a few \^ords reganiing eorfain 
‘^non-bistoric” inonnmeuts which exist in its islands. Strictly 
speaking, they hardly come within the limits assigned to this hook, 
for they are not truly naegalithic in the sense in which the term has 
been used in the previous pages; for though stones 15 feed and 
20 feet high are used in the Maltese mormments, they shaped 
and, it may be said, hewn with metal tools, and they are used (*on- 
stimctively with smaller stones, so as to foim Wtdlb and roofs, and 
cannot therefore be considered as Rude Stone MonumemtB. Still 
they have so much affinity with these, and aie so mixed np in all 
works treating of the subject with Druidical remains and pre- 
historic mysteries, that it certainly seems expedient to explain as 
far as possible their forms and uses. 

The monuments are of throe classes. The first, found in Malta, 
are there called giants’ towers — “ Torre dei giganti” — a name having 
no meaning, but which, as also involving no hypothesis, it may he 
convenient to adhere to. The second class, called Ntirhags, are 
peculiar to Sardinia. The third, or Talyots, are found only in 
the Balearic islands. There may be some connection betw^ecu the 
two last groups, but even then with certain local peculiarities 
sufficient to distinguish them. The Maltese monuments however 
stand alone, and have certainly no connection with the otlier two, 
and, as it will appear in the sequel, none of the three have any 
very clear affinity with any known monuments on the continent of 
either Europe or Africa. 


Malta. 


The best known monuments of the Maltese gioups are situated 
near the centre of the Isle of Gozo, in the commune of Barbato. 
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When Houel wrote in 1787/ only the outside wall with the apse 
J one of the inner chambers and the entrance of another 
were known. He mistook the right-hand apse of the second pair 
of chambers for part of a circle, and so represented it with a 
dolmen in the centre, led to this apparently by the existence of 
a real circle which tlien was found at a distance of 850 yards from 
the main group. This circle was 140 feet in diameter, composed 
of stones ranged close together and alternately broad and tall, 
as shown in the next woodcut, which represents the rear of the 
principal monument. The entrance was marked by two yery tall 
stones, apparently 20 feet high. The interior was apparently 
rugged, hut there is nothing in the plates to show from what 
cause. When Houel made his plan,^ it had all the appearance of 
being what was styled a regular Druidical circle,” and might have 
been used as such to support any Druidical theory. It is now 
however evident that it really was only the commencement of the 
envelope of a pair of chambers, such as we find in all the monu- 
ments of this class on these islands. If the plan is correct, it was 
the most regular of any, which, besides its having every appearance 
of never having been completed, would lead us to suppose that 
it was the last of the series. This monument has now entirely 
disappeared, as lias also another of even more megalithic 
appearance which stood within a few yards of the principal 
group, but of which unfortunately we have neither plan nor 
details. It is showm with tolerable distinctness in a view in 
Sir. Frere’s possession, and in the plates which are engraved from 
drawinofs by a native artist, which Admiral Smyth brought home 
in 1827/ and which aie engraved in volume xxii. of the ^ Aichas- 
ologia.’ Unfortunately the text that accompanies these plates 
is of the most nnsatisfactoiy chaiacter. This he paitially explains 
by saying that he had left his measurements with Colonel Otto 
Beyer, who had just caused the principal pair of chambers to 
be excavated. 

The second pair of chambeis was excavated by Sir Henry 

^ ‘Voyage pittoresqne on Sicile ft mne, a duplicate of winch has hindly 
Malte,’ 4 ^ols folio, Pans, 1787 j been lent to me by Mr Frere, of Roydon 

* Ihd pi ccili ' Hall, Noi folk Unfortunately there is no 

** The three fonned lait of a set of artist’s name, and no date, upon them. 
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Boiiverie whea he was govemor, some time before or ahoiit 18;5CI, 
when a careftil plan aad drawings of the whole were jiiiblislied b| 
Coant de la Marmora.^ It has been re-engraved by Qailhabaiicl 
and others, and is v\eH known to aix:*ha>o]ogiste. 

The monnments thus brought to light consisted of two pairs of 
elliptical chambers very similar in dimensions and plan to th«o 
at Mnaidra (woodcut No. 179). The greatest deptli iriteriially 
from the entrance to the apse of the principal pair is 90 feet; 
the greatest} width across both 130 feet. The right-hand |mir as 
you entei is comparati\ely plain. The outer ebantber of the 
left-hand pair still retahud, when excavated, fittings that looked 
Ilka an altar in the right-hand a|)se, which was separated fioin the 
rest by what may be called the choir-screen or altar-rail ; and this 
was ornamented with spirals and geometiic figures neatly and 
sharply cut. In the inner chamber wiis a stone, near the eBtranc*e, 



178 View of the exterior of the Giants* Tower at Goao Trow a drawing to tto* 
poiisessoii of So* Bartle Frtrc, kO B 


on which, was a bas-relief of a serpent, but no other representation 
of any thing living was found elsewhere. 

The external appearance of the monument may be gatheied 

' ‘Xouvelles Anmles dol’Institut awjlvtologiqm,’ 1 , PiwiB, tS'ifi. 
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from the woodcut No. 178. The lower part of the wall is com- 
posed alternately — as in the circle just alluded to — of large stones 
laid on their sides and smaller ones standing perpendicularly 
between them. Above this the courses of stones are of regular 
masonry, and probably there was some kind of cornice or string- 
course before the beginning of the roof, but of this no trace now 
remains in any of these monuments. 

The second group, known as Hagiar Khem, is situated near 
Krendi, on the south side of the island of Malta, and is the most 
extensive one known. The principal monument contains, besides 
the usual pair of chambers, four or five lateral chambers; and a 
short way to the noith is a second monument, containing at least 
one pair ; and to the south a third group, but so ruined it is 
difficult to make out the plan. Only the tops of the walls and 
the tall stones which still rise above the walls were known to 
exist of the monument, till in 1839 Sir Henry Bouverie authorized 
the expenditure of some public money to excavate it. An account 
of these excavations, with a plan and drawings, was published in 
Malta at the time by Lieutenant Foulis. The plan was repeated, 
in less detail however, in the ‘ Archeeologia,’ ^ and afterwards in 
the Norwich volume of the International Prehistoric Congress, 
by Mr. Furze, from a survey recently made by the Eoyal 
Engineers. 

The third group, known as that at Mnaidra, is situated not 
far from the last, between it and the sea; and as it never has 
been published, a plan of it is given here ^ from a survey made 
by Corporal Mortimer, of the Eoyal Engineers. Like the Gozo 
monument, it consists of two pairs of oval chambers in juxta- 
position. The right-hand paii, in this instance, is larger and 
simpler in design than that on the left, but it is so nearly 
identical, both in plan and dimensions, with tlie right-hand pair 
at Gozo that they are probably of the same age and served the 
same purpose. They are also, as nearly as may he, of the same 


^ With a paper hy Mr . Y ance, ^ Archseo- 
logia,* vol. xxix. p. 227 . 

® For this plan and the photographs 
of It I am indebted to the kindness of 
Ooi ColKnson, B.B., who accompanied 


them by a very full description and 
notes on their history and uses, from 
which mnch of the following information 
IS derived. 
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dimensions : both would be enclosed, with thoir side walls, by a 
circle 75 feet in diameter. The left-hand cone at Mnaidra would 
be nearly of the same diameter ; bnt at rio7.o the correspondine 


179. Plan of Monttmenl of MnaWra From on© by CSorfto-ral Mortimer 

enclosure would require to be, and in lact was, 100 feet in diameter, 
and the inner room, measuring 80 feet by 50 feet, including the 
apse, was the largest and finest apartment of the class in tlio 




180 Section, on the line A B, through Lower I*an of Ohambii’S, MuaWm 

The section through the lower chambers (woodcut No. 180) will 
suffice to explain the general appearance of these buildings im 

2 K 2 
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ternally-j as they now stand. A is the entrance into a small square 
apartment in which the altar or table stands, shown more com- 
pletely m the next woodcut (No. ISI), fiom a photograph, which 
also renders much mere cleai the peculiar style of ornamenting 



Entrance to Chamber B Mnaidra, showing Table inside 
(The Rod IS divided into English feet ) 


With mnumeiable “pit markings” peculiar to these Maltese 
monuments d is the entiance into the other chamber, which 
but for the interference of that last described, would have been 
of the usual elliptical form. My impression is that the left^ 
hand apse was lemoved at some time subsequent to the erection of 
the monument, to admit of its inseition. On each side of the 
dooiway aie seats, o and n, which aie always found in similar 
situations. Beyond, at f, is one of those mysterious openings 
which are so frequent ; it is also seen with another in woodcut 
No 182. Between this apartment and the upper apartment H 
are two tiers of shelves or loculi, which are also found at Grozo, 
and for which it is difficult to suggest a meaning if they were not 
used as columbaria for sepulchral purposes. 
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A difficult question heie arises as to which oi the so Hio piwis of 
apartments is the older— the tipper^ uith the simplei stjle aiwl 
the smaller stones, or the apartments with the larger stent h and 
more ornate arrangements. On the whole, I am inclined to think 
the simpler the older : among othei reasons becansa the floor of 
the right-hand pair at Mnaidra is 10 feet above the level ot the 
left-hand apartments. As the edifices are all placed on heights, 
it seems improbable that the first comer would have tliosen a 
site commanded by a knoll 10 feet above him, and touehiag his 
half-biuied budding But, besides tins h^cal imhcAtion, it semns 
probable that the stylo was progressive, and that this iiglitdmnd 
chamber at Mnaidra may be the oldest, and tlm great one at Gozo 
the List comph ted of all which we know 



182 NottU 1 ud ot LOthanl OuUi Ummbu at Mnaidru liom a ilutogrtplt 


The excavations at Mnaidia as well as tho^e atHagiarlOnm 
have sufficed to settle the question of how these buddings W( 
loofed. The above woodcut, fiom a pliotogiaph, ^hows ilu* 
spimgmg of the roof of the noith end ot the outir kft-lund 
chamber, but, like pbotoglaph‘^ in geneiabdois so immtelligenth. 
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Colonel OollinsoB, Bowever, informs me tliat they bracket out- 
wards, at the rate of 1 foot in 10, and he calculates that they 
would meet at a height of 30 feet so nearly that they could be 
closed by a single stone. He, however, overlooks the fact that 
all these horizontally-constructed domes, whether in Greece, or 
Italy, 01 Sardinia, are curvilinear, their section being that of a 
Gothic pointed arch, and consequently, if corbelling forward at 
the rate of 1 in 10 near the springing, they would certainly meet 
in this chamber at 15 or 20 feet from their base. When we 
recollect that before the Trojan war the Pelasgic aichitects of 
Greece roofed chambers 50 and 60 feet in diameter [mde ante^ 
page 33), we should not be surprised at the Maltese architects 
grappling with apses of 20 feet span. This has generally been 
admitted as easy, but several authors have been puzzled to think 
how the flat spaces joining the two apses could have been so roofed. 
A careful examination of the plans of the Maltese building seems 
to make this easy. Looking, for instance, at the plan of Mnaidra, 
a retaining wall will be observed on the extreme right, which is a 
segment of a ciicle 75 feet in diameter, and continuing it all 
round, it encloses both chambers. If a similar circle is drawn round 
the left-hand chambers, it equally encloses them, and the circles 
osculate, or have one party wall at a point where there is the 
group of cells. This granted, it is easy to see that the external 
form of the roof was a stepped cone, covering the inner roofs, and 
so avoiding the ridges and hollows which would have rendered 
independent roofing impracticable. The external appearance of 
the building would thus have been that of two equal cones joined 
together, and rising piobably to a height of 50 feet above their 
springing. To erect such a cone on an enclosing wall only 8 or 
10 feet thick may appear at first sight a little difficult for such 
lude builders as the Maltese were when they erected these domes, 
but when we recollect that the cone was divided into two by a 
cross party vail, which may have been carried the whole height, 
all difibculty vanishes. 

When we apply these principles to the ruins at Hagiar Khem, 
their history becomes plain at once. Originally the monument 
seems to have consisted of a single pair of chambers of the usual 
form, A and B of the accompanying plan ; but extension becoming 
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necessary, the central apse of the inner apartment was removed 
and converted into a doorway, and the left-hand lateral apse was 
also removed so as to make an entrance into four other ovoid 
apartments, which were arranged radially so a« to bo covered 
by a cone 90 feet in diameter. Here again the difflcnlty, if any, 
of constructing a cone of these dimensions is got over by the 



n 10 20 30 40 ao 60 70 iO SCO feet 
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l«3 Plan of Haglar KJicm, partially ratored. 

numerous points of support from perpendicular walls which 
honeycomb the building. The external appeal ance of this 
building would be that of one great tone 90 feet in diameter 
covering the cells, and anastomosing with one 00 feet, or one-third 
less, in diameter covering the entrance chambuij. 

Eestored in this manner, the external appearance of tliese monu- 
ments would have been very similar to that of the Ivubber 
Eoumeia near Algiers and the Madracen near Blidah. The 
former was 200 feet in diameter, with a cone lisiug in steps to the 
height of 130 feet, which was lower in proportion than suggested 
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above, but its interior was nearly solid, and admitted therefore of 
any angle that might appear most beautiful. The Madracen looks 
even lower, but no correct section of it has been published. The 
Kubber Roumeia has now been ascertained to have been the tomb 
of the Mauritanian kings down to the time of Juba II., or about 
the Christian era.^ Judging from its style, the Madracen may be a 
century earlier. Be this as it may, it hardly seems to me doubtful 
but that these tombs are late Roman translations of a type to 



IS* View of Madracen Fiom a plate m Blakoaley s ‘1 our Months m Algeiia.' 


which the Maltese examples belonged; but the intermediate links 
in the long chain vhich connects them have yet to be recovered. 

Internally, these Maltese monuments are rude, and exhibit very 
little attempt at decoration. The inner apartments, being dark, 
are quite plain, but the outer, admitting a certain quantity of light 
by the door, have a proportionate amount of ornament. At Gozo, 
m the outer apartment, there are, as mentioned above, scrolls and 
spirals of a style very much more refined than is found in Ireland 
01 m rude monuments generally, but more resembling that of those 
found at Mycenae and other parts of Greece. At Hagiar Khem 
and Mnaidra the favourite ornament are pit markings. Whether 
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these have any affinity with those which Sir J. Simpson so topioasly 
illustrated/ is by no means clear. In Malta they are spread evenly 
over the stone, and are such a decoration as might be used at the 
present day (woodcut No. 181). An altar was found in one of the 
outer chambers at Hagiar Khom, and in both the Maltese monu- 
ments, stone tables from 4 to 5 feet high (one is shown in tho 
woodcut No. 181), tho use of which is not clearly made out. They 
are too tall for altars, and, nnl(>ss m tho Balearic Islands, nothing 
like them is known elsewhere. 

Alter whdt has been said above, it is hardly worth while to enter 
into the argument whether these buildings ar(j temples or tombs. 
Their situation alone, in this instance, is sufficient to prove that 
they do not belong to the former class. Men do not drop three or 
four temples irregularly, as at (lozo, within a stone’s throw <4 one 
another, on a bare piece of ground, far away from any centres of 
population. The same is tho ease at Hagiar Khem, wliere certainly 
three, probably four, sets of chambers exist; and Mnaidia may 
almost be considered a part of the same group or cemetery. 

Malta, it is said, was colonised by the Phoenicians, at least was 
so in Diodorus’ time,** though how much earlier they occupied it, 
we are not told, nor to what extent they suiiersedetl the original 
inhabitants. We also leam incidentally that they posst'ssed 
temples dedicated to Melkart and Astarte. This is very pro- 
bable, and if so, their remains will be found near their harbours, 
and where they established themselves; and ('olonel (Jollinsou 
informs me that remains of columnar buildings have been found 
both at Marsa Sirocco and near tho dockyard creek at Valotta, 
These, most probably, are the remains of tho temples m question, 
though possibly rebuilt in Eoman times. The little images found 
in tho apartments at Hagiar Khem may bo representations of 
the Gabeiri, though I doubt it; hut little headless deformities, 
20 inches high, some of stone and some of clay, are not the 
divinities that would be worshipped in such temples, though th(>y 
might be offerings at a tomb. 

If these buildings were tombs, they were the hurying-placcs of 
a people who burnt their dead and carefully preserved tlicur ashes, 
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and wlio paid tbe utmost respect to their buried dead long after 
their decease. The inner apartments have shelves and cupboards 
in stone, and numerous little arrangements which it seems im- 
possible to understand except on the supposition that they were 
places for the deposit of these sacred remains. Some of the re- 
cesses have doors cut out of a single slab 2 and 3 feet square at 
the opening, some are so small that a man could hardly squeeze 
himself through, and some are holes into which only an arm could 
be thrust,^ but from the rebate outside of all, the intention seems 
to have been for them all to be closed. 

Although from all these arrangements it may broadly be asserted 
that they are not temples in the ordinary sense of the term ; the outer 
apartments may be considered as halls in which religious ceremonies 
were performed in honour of the dead, and, so far, as places of worship ; 
but essentially they were sepulchres, and their uses sepulchral. 

We know so little of the ancient history of Malta that it is 
extremely difficult even to guess who the people were who erected 
and used these sepulchres. Most people would at once answer, the 
Phoenicians; but, in order to establish their claim, one of two 
things is necessary — either we must have some direct testimony 
that they erected these monuments, or we must be able to 
show that they erected similar tombs either near their own 
homes or elsevyhere. Neither kind of proof is forthcoming. No 
such tombs are found near Tyre or Sidon, or near Carthage, and 
classical authorities are absolutely silent on the subject. The 
monuments most like them are the tombs at Mycenae, but the dif-^ 
ferences are so great that I would hesitate to lay much stress on any 
slight similarities that exist. The Greek monuments were always 
intended to be buried in tumuli. Those at Malta have so strongly 
marked and so ornamental a podium outside that it is evident they 
never were so covered up. It may be difficult to prove it, but I 
fancy if we are ever to find their originals, it is to Africa we must 
look for them. They are too unlike anything else in Europe, 
g It seems even more difficult to define their age than to ascertain 
Peir origin. Looking at the nature of the stone, their state of 

^ One at Mnaidra will be seen at f, in woodcut No. 180, and also in the view, 
woodent No. 182. 
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preservation, and otter circumstances, 1 cannot belit^ve they are 
very old. If they were in Greece, or in Europe, or anywliere 
where they could be compared with other momiinents, umm 
useful inferences might be drawn ; but they are so unique that this 
mode is unavailable. We have nothing we can cx)nfidently com- 
pare them with, and we are so entirely ignorant of the aiicient 
history of Malta that wo cannot tell in the least at what age 
she reached that stage of civilization which the workmanship of 
these monuments represents. We are probably safe, however, in 
assuming that they are pre-lloman, and m safe in believing that 
they are not earlier than the monuments of Mycena) and Thyrns ; 
in short, that they belong to some period bc^tw^^cm the Trojan and 
the Punic wars, but are most probaldy much nearer to the former 
than to the latter epoch in the world s history. 

Sabdinia. 

It is a curious illustration of the fragmentary nature of society 
in the ancient world that Sardinia should possess a class of menu-' 
ments absolutely peculiar to itself. It is not this time ten or a 
dozen monnmmts, like those of Malta, but they are numbered by 
thousands, and so like one another that it is impossible to mistake 
them, and, what is still more singular, as difficult to trace any 
progress or change among them. The Talyots of the Balearic 
Islands may resemble them, but, excepting these, the Nnrhags of 
Sardinia stand quite alone. Nothing the least like them is found 
in Italy, or in Sicily, or, indeed, anywhere else, so far as is at 
present known. 

A Nurhag is easily recognized and easily described. It is 
always a round tower, with sides sloping at an angle of about 
10 degrees to the horizon, its dimeubions varying from 20 to 
60 feet in diameter, and its height being generally equal to the 
width of the base. Sometimes they are one, frequently two 
and even three storeys in height, the centre being always occupied 
by circular chambers, constructed by projecting stones forming a 
dome with the section of a pointed arch. The chamber generally 
occupies one-third of the diameter, the thickness of the walls 
forming the remaining two4hirds. Tliere is invariably a ramp or 
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staircase leading to tlie platfoim at tlie top ot the to\^er. These 

peculiarities will be nndei stood 
trom the annexed section and 
plan of one from De la Mam ora’s 
work.^ 

When the Nurhags are of more 
than one storey in height, they are 
geneially surrounded by others 
which aie attached to them by 
platforms, often of consideiable 
extent. That at Santa Bar- 
bara has, or had, four small Nur- 
hags encased in the four corneis 
of the platform, to which access 
was obtained by a doorv\ay in 
the central tower; but frequently 
there are also separate ramps 
when the platfoims are extensive. 

185 Nwlmg irom De la Mamora 

The masoni y oi these monuments 
IS generally neat, though sometimes the stones are unhewn, but 



Kurhag of Santa Baibara 


Nowhere does there appear any attempt at inegalithic magnifleenee. 

‘Vojage en SaxcUigno,’ par le Ote only whablo work on tlio subieot, ill, or 

Allicri de la Ifarmora Paus, 1840 As nearly all, tin iiifoimation in tins tliapter 

tUiB is iiol 01 lb*” tke Lest but loally tlie is based upon if 
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They are, at tLe same time, absolmtely without my areliitee- 
tural ornament which could give us any hint of tlieir 
and no inscriptions, no images, no sculptures of any kind, havt^ 
been found in tliem. 

They are in this re- 
spect as uncommuni- 
cative as our own rude- 
stono monuments. 

Written history is 
almost equally silent. 

Only one passage has 
been disinterred which 
seems to refer to them. 

It IS a Greek work, 
geneially known as 
‘De Mirabilibus Aiis- 
cultationibus/ ^ and 
ascribed doubtfully to 
Aristotle. It is to the 
following effect: — ^'^It 
is said that in the island 
of Sardinia there exist, 
among other beautiful 
and numerous edifices, 
built after the maimer 
of the ancient Greeks, 
certain domes {%oXot) of exquisite proportions. It is further 
said that they were built by Tolas, son of Iphieles, who, haTing 
taken with him tho Thespiadic, went to colonise this island/^ 
This certainly looks as if the Nmhags existed when this liook 
was written, though tlie description is by a pemon who evidently 
never saw them. Giodorus so far confirms this that h© says: 

lolaus, having founded the colony, fetched Dedalus from Sicily, 
and built numerous and grand edifices, which subsist to the 
present day, and are called Dedalean, from the name of their 
builder;”^ and in another paragraph he recurs to the veneration 



^ Bekkor, ui. p GOt, para lOG 
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in whicli the name of lolaus is held ” This, too, is nnsatisfactory, 
as written by a person who never visited the island, and had not 
seen the monuments of which he was speaking. 

It is little to bo wondered at if buildings so mysterious and so 
unlike any known to exist elsewhere should have given rise to 
speculations almost as wild as those that hang around our ov^n 
rude-stone monuments. The various theories which have been 
advanced are enumerated and desciibed by De la Marmora^ so 
fully that it will not be necessary to recapitulate them heie, nor 
to notice any but three, which seem really to have some plausible 
foundation. 

The first of these assumes the Nurhags to have been watch- 
towers or fortifications. 

The second, that they were temples. 

The third, that they were tombs. 

Looking at the positions in which they are found, the first of 

these theories is not so 
devoid of foundation as 
might at first sight ap-^ 
pear. As a rule, they 
are all placed on heights, 
and at such distances as 
to be seen from one an- 
other, and consequently 
be able to communicate 
by signal at least. Take 
such an example, for in- 
stance, as that of Giara, 
near Isili (woodcut No. 
188). Any engineer 
officer would be delighted with the manner in which the position 

| *s taken up. Every point of vantage in the circumference is 
occupied, and two points in the interior fortified, so as to act as 
mpports. The designer of the entrenched camp at Linz might 
rub his eyes in astonishment to find his inventions forestalled hy 



^ ‘ Yoyage m Sardaigne,’ chap, iv pp. 117 to 159. 
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three thousand years, and by towers externally so like liis own as 
hardly to he distingnislmble to an unpractised eye* The torm 
of the towers themselTOS lends oonsideraMe plausibility to the 
defensiw theory. Such a Nurhag, for instance, as that of Santa 
Barbara (woodcuts Nos. 186, 187), surrounded by four lesser ones, 
connected by a platform, and dominated by the central toiler, in a 
means of defence we might now adopt, provided we may assume tlif 
existence of a parapet, which has lallen through age. 

When we come to look a little* more closely at this military 
question, wo perceive that we are attempting to apply to a fmople 
who certainly had no projectiles that would carry fiirflier tliai 
arrows, principles adapted to artillery or musketry ire. Tlie 
Nurhags are placed at such distances as to afford no support to om* 
another before the invention of gunpowder, and tlnmgh in tlienc 
selves not indefensible, they possess the radical defect of having 
no accommodation for their garrisons. It is impossible tlmt men 
could live, cook, and sleep in the little circular apartnamts m 
their interior, and the platforms added very little to their ac4*om^ 
modation. Had the four detached Nurhags at Santa Barbara been 
connected with walls only, so as to surround the central tower with 
a conrt, the case would have been very different; but w in all 
instances this is filled up, so as to form a platform, it is tvident 
that it was exposure, not shelter, that was sought in their 
struction.^ 

Another, and even stronger, argument is derived from their 
number. De la Marmora asserts that the remains of at least three 
thousand Nurhags can now be traced in Bardinia,^ and there seems 
no reason to doubt the truth of his calculation, nor Ids assertion that 
they were once much more numerous, and that they are dispersed 
pretty evenly over the whole island. Can any one fancy a state of 
society in such an island which would require that there should be 
three thousand castles and yet no fortified (itics as places of reffuge? 
They were not erected to protect the island against a foreign 

^ Tie Scotch brochs, which arc m | veuieutly, and they <mly mwltd to 
then construction the ejections most like j creep into the thaml^crs in tlie wall 
these, hate all courtyards in their centre, | to slt( p 

in which all the domestic operations of * ‘Voyage m Sardaignc/ pp. 411 and 
the garrison could be earned on eon- I US. 
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enetuy, because most of tbexu are inland. They could not be 
made to serve for the protection of the rich during insurrections 
or civil wars, nor to enable robbers to plunder in security the 
peaceful inhabitants of the plain. In short, unless the ancient 
Sardinians lived in a state of society of which we have no know- 
ledge elsewhere, these Nurhags were certainly not military works. 

When we turn to the second hypothesis and try to consider 
them as temples, we are met by very much the same difSculties 
as beset the fortification theory. If temples, they are unlike the 
temples of any other people. G-encrally it is assumed that they 
were fire temples, from their name Nur — ^in the Semitic languages 
signifying fire — but more from their construction. The little 
circular chambers in their interiors are admirably suited for pre- 
serving the sacred fire, and the external platforms as well adapted 
for that Sabean worship of the planets which is generally iiuder- 
stood to be associated with fire-worship. But assuming this to 
be the case, why so numerous? We can count on our fingers all 
the fire-temples that exist, or were ever known to exist, in fire- 
worshipping Persia; and if a dozen satisfied her spiritual wants, 
what necessity was there for thiee thousand, or probably twice 
that number, in the small and sparsely inhabited island of Sar- 
dinia? Had every family, or little village community its own 
separate temple on the nearest high place ? and did each perform 
its own worship separately from the rest ? So far as we know, 
there is no subordination among them, nothing corresponding to 
cathedrals, or parish churches or chapels. Some are smaller, or 
some form more extensive groups than others, but a singularly 
republican equality reigns throughout, very unlike the hierarchical 
feeling we find in most religions. In one other respect, too, they are 
unlike the temples of other nations. None of them are situated in 
towns or villages, or near the centres of population in the island. 

Must we then adopt the third hypothesis, that they were tombs ? 
Hei'e again the same difficulties meet ns. If they were tombs, they 
are unlike those of any other people with whom we are acquainted. 
Their numbers in this instance is, however, no dijEculty. It is in 
the nature of the case that sepulchres should accumulate, and 
their number is consequently one of the strongest arguments in 
favour of this destination. Nor does their situation militate 
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against this view. Nothing is more likely than that a people 
should like to bury their dead, on high places, where their tmnhs can 
be seen from afar. In fact, there does not seem mnch to be said 
against this theorj', except that no sepulchral remains have been 
found in them. It is true that I)e la Marmora found a skeleton 
buried in one at Iselle,^ and apparently so placed that the interment 
must have taken place before the toHCT was built, or at all events 
finished; but the presence of only one corpse in two thousand 
nnrhags tells strongly against the theory, as where one was placed 
more would have been found had this form of inteiraentlwn usual, 
and amidst the hundreds of rained and hnlf-rained nnrhags some 
evidence must have been found had any of the u.sual sepulchral 
i sages prevailed. To my mind the conclusion seems inevitable 
that, if they were tombs, they were those of a people who, hke the 
Parsees of the present day, exposed their dead to b»' devoured by 
the birds of the air. If there is one feature in the nurhags more 
consistent or more essential than another, it is that of the stairs or 
ramps that give access to their platforais. It shows, without doubt, 
that, whether for defence, or worship, or burial, the platform was the 
feature for which the edifice was erected, and there it must have 
been that its purposes were fulfilled. But is it possible that such 
a practice ever prevailed in Fardinia? It is, of course, precipitate 
to answer that it did. But the custom is old. Anything so excep- 
tional among modern usages is not the invention of yesterday, and 
it may have been far more prevalent than it now is, and it may in 
very ancient times have been brought by some Eastern colonists 
to this W estern isle. I dare hardly suggest that it was so ; but this 
is certain, that such towers would answer in every respect perfectly 
to the “ Towers of Silence ” of the modern Persians, and the little 
side chambers in the towers would suit perfectly as receptacles of 
the denuded hones when the time arrived for collecting them. 

One argument against their being sepulchres has be^ drawn 
tiom the fact that frequently a different class of graves, called 
giants’ tombs, is found in their immediate proximity. The con- 
clusion I worrld draw from this is in a contrary sense. These 
giants’ tombs are generally long graves of neatly fitted stones, 
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with a tall frontispiece, which is formed of one stone, always 
carefully hewn and sometimes carved. On each side of the 
entrance two arms extend so as to form a semicircle in front, and 
when the circle is completed by detached menhirs, these are 
generally shaped into cones and carved. The whole, in fact, lias • 
a more advanced and more modern appearance than the nurhags, 
and, as I read the riddle, the inhabitants adopted this form, and 
that found m the nurhag at Iselle, after they had ceased to use the 
nurhag itself as a means of disposing of their dead, but were still 
clinging to the spots made sacred by the ashes of their forefathers. 

That the nnrhags are old scarcely seems to admit of a doubt, 
though I know of only one material point of evidence on the 
subject. It is that the pier of a Eoman aqueduct has been founded 
on the stump of a ruined and consequently desecrated nurhag* 
Some time must have elapsed before the primitive and sacred use 
of the nurhag had been so completely forgotten that it should 
be so used. But the passages above quoted from the ‘ Mirabilibus ’ 
and Diodorus show that in the first and fifth centuries n.o. 
nothing was known of their origin by these authors, and no other 
has ventured to hint at their age. In classical times they seem to 
have been as mysterious as they are now ; — 

Tn the gliiDmer of the dawn 

They stand the solemn silent witnesses 

Of ancient daj^s, — altars — or graves ” 


Baleaeic Islands. 

Tho third group of monuments indicated above are the Talyots 
of Minorca and Majorca. Unfortunately our guide, De la Marmora, 
deserts us hero. He went to explore them, hut ill health and 
other adverse circumstances prevented his carrying his intent 
fully into effect, and we are left consequently very much to the 
work of Don Juan Eamis,* which is the reverse of satisfactory. 

Externally they generally resemble the nurhags in appearance, 
and apparently have always chambers in their interior, but De la 


^ Bo la Mamora, pi v p 149. 

» * Antigiiedades Oelticas de la Isla de Menorca, &o Mahon, 1818. 
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Marmora was nnaljle to determine whether any of them had the 
internal staircase* leading; to the gnnmiit which is the invariahle and 
essential characteristic of the nnrhag. If they had not this, they mnst 



Jalyrt at ht'putD, Minorca 'from I)e ki Marrtujn 

be considered as more nearly approaching to onr chambered ceims 
than to nnrhags ; and till this point is settled, and knoi^ more 
about them, we must refrain 
from speenlations on tlie 
subject. One characteristic 
feature they haye, however, 
which it is useful to note. 

It is a bilithon, if such a 
term is admissible — an up- 
right flat stone, with one 
across it forming a soit ol 
table. In appearance it very 
much resembles those stone 
tables which are found in- 
side the chambers of the Maltese sepuhflires, but these are always 
larger, and placed, so far as is known, externally. What their 
use may have been, it is difficult to conjecture, but they were 
. evidently considered important here, as in woodcnit No* 1!)0 one 

^ fjp r>l7 dmiq 
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is shown surroimded by a sacred enclosure, as if being itself tlie 
‘'Nnmen’' to be bononred. At Malta, as before remarked, they 
certainly were not altars, because pedestals, wbicli were immis- 
takably altars, are found in tbe same apartments, and they are 
Tery unlike them. They seem more like tlie great saucers in 
the Irish tombs, and may have served the same purposes ; but 
altogether these Balearic outside tables are unlike anything ve 
know of elsewhere. 

End e-stone circles seem to be not uncommon in combination with 
the talyots and tall altars, and on the whole they seem to bear as 
much ajEnity to the monuments of Spain as to those of Sardinia, 
but again till we know more it is idle to speculate on either their 
age or uses beyond tbe conclusion drawn from all similar monu- 
that their destination was to honour departed greatness. 

It would be not only interesting but instructive to pursue the 
subject further, for the monuments of these islands deserve a 
more complete investigation than they have yet received; but 
this is not the place to pursue it. Indeed, it is only indirectly 
that they have any connection with the subject of this work. 
They are not megalithic in the sense in which the word is 
generally used. Nor are they rude, for all the stones are moie 
or less shaped by art, and all are used constructively. In none 
of them is the stone itself the object and end of the erection. 
In all it is only a means to an end. 

It is their locality and their age that import them into our 
argument if there is anything in the connection between the 
monuments of France and Algeria, as attempted to be showm 
above. Whether the African ones came from Europe, or vice vena, 
it must have been in consequence of long-continued intercourse 
between the two countries, and of an influence of the dolmen 
builders in the Western Mediterranean which could hardly have 
Med to leave traces in the intermediate islands, unless they had 
'■;oeeii previously civilized and had fixed and long-established modes 

I -clealing with their own dead. 

Assuming that the nurhags and giants’ towers extend back to the 
hiythic times of Grecian history, say the war of Troy— and some 
of them can hardly be more modern— it will hardly be contended 
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now tliat tlie dolmens are earlior* If they were it 
be by centtiries or by tliotisands of years, if are to assume tliat 
the one bad any inflnence on the other, for it must have taken 
long before a truly rude-stone monument could have grown into 
a constructive style like that of Sardinia or Malta ; and I do not 
think, after what has been said above, any one would now con- 
tend for so remote an antiquity. If neither anterior nor coeval, 
the conclusion, if wo admit any influence at all, seems inavilable 
that the dolmens must be subsequent. But this is Just the 'point 
at issue. The nurhags did not grow out of dolmens, nor dolmens 
out of nurhags. They are separate and distinct ereations, so far 
as we know, belonging to difierent races, and ]>riietk‘ally unin- 
fluerfeed by one another. Here, as elsewhere, each group must be 
judged by itself, and stand on its own merits. If any direct 
influence can be shown to exist between any two groups, tlune is 
generally very little difficulty in arrangiqg them in a Hequfmc*c and 
seeing which is the oldest, hut till such (connection is eatubliHlKsl, 
all such attempts are futile. 

In so far as any argument can now be got out of these insular 
monuments, it seems to take this form. If tlie dolmen people 
were earlier than the nurhag-builders, they certainly would have 
occupied the islands that lay in their path between France or 
Spain and Africa, and we should And traces of them there. If, 
on the contrary, the nurhag-builders were the earlier and 
colonised these islands so completely as to fill them before the 
age of the dolmen-builders, the latter, in passing from north to 
south, or mce versa, could only have touched at the islands as 
emigrants or traders, and not as colonists, aiui eonsequontly could 
have neither altered nor influenced to any great extent the more 
practically civilized people who had already occupied thenu 

So far as we can see, this is the view that most neaily meets the 
facts of the case at present known, and in this respect their 
negative evidence is both interesting and instruedive, though, 
except when viewed in this light, the monumemts of the Mediter- 
ranean islands have no real place in a work treating on rude- 
btone monuments. 
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Palestine. 

Palestine is one of those countries in which dolmens exist, not in 
thousands and tens of thousands, as in Algeria, but certainly in 
hundreds — perhaps tens of hundreds ; but travellers have not yet 
condescended to open their eyes to observe them, and the Palestine 
Exploration Fund is too busy making maps to pay attention to a 
subject which would probably throw as much light on the ethno- 
graphy of the Holy Land as anything we know of. Before, how- 
ever, retailing what little we know about the monuments actually 
existing, it is necessary in this instance to say a few words about 
those which we know of only by hearsay. All writers on megalithic 
remains in the last century, and some of those of the present, have 
made so mneh of the stones set up by Abraham and Joshua that 
it is indispensable to try to ascertain what they were, and what 
bearing they really have on the subject of which we are treating. 

The earliest mention of a stone being set up anywhere as a monu- 
ment or memorial is that of the one which Jacob used as a pillow 
in the night when he had that dream which became the title of 
the Israelites to the land of Canaan. And Jacob rose up early 
in the morning, and took the stone that he had put for his pillows, 
and set it up for a pillar, and poured oil upon the top of it.” ^ The 
question is, What was the size of this stone? In the East, where 
hard pillows are not objected to, natives geneially use a brick for 
this purpose. Europeans, who are more stitfnecked as well as more 
luxurious, insist on two bricks, and these laid one on the other, 
with a cloth thrown over them, form by no means an uncomfortable 
headpiece. The fact of Jacob being alone, and moving the stone to 
and from the place where it was used, proves that it was not larger 

^ Goncbib xxvin. 18 ; xxxv. 14 . 
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tliaii, probably not 80 large as, the bead that was laid if* It 
certainly, therefore, was neither the Lia Pail which still adorns the 
hill of Tara nor eYcn the B<*oue stone that forms the king’s smt in 
WestmiBBter Ahbey, and, wlmt is more to our present purpose, it 
may safely be discharged from the category of megalithic moiiti- 
ments of which we are now treating. 

The next case in which stones are mentioned is in (Jeiiesis xxxi. 
45 and 46: And Jacob took a stone, and set it up for a pillar. 
And Jacob said unto his brethreo, Oatlicr stones; and they took 
stones, and made an ho^ap: and they did eat there iipai the hoapa’ 
This is not cpiite so chair; but the fair itifcrenco stinns to l>e tliiit 
whai they erected was a stone altar, on which they pnrtcwk of an 
offering, which, under the circninatanccH, to(d{ tin* form of a siicin- 
mental oath — one party standing on either sidi* of it. Tlir* altar 
in the temple of Jerusalem, w^e know, dowai <*ven to the time n{ 
Herod, was formed of stones, wl,ii<‘h mu ir<m tm)l had ever teucheiV 
and the tradition derived from this altar of Jacob seems to have 
lasted during ilia wdiole Jewish period So there is nothing in this 
instance to lead us to suppose that ‘‘ the heap” had any eonneedion 
with the inegalithi{‘ monuments ofotbc'r countries. 

The third instance, though more frecpiently quoted, seems efen 
less relevant. When Joshua passed the Jordan, twelve men, 
according to the number of the tribes, were appointed, each to 
take up a stone on his shoulder out of the Jordan, in the place 
where the priests’ feet ha<l stood, and to carry them and set iiu*m 
down at the place where they kxlged tliat night, as a monuirial to 
the children of Israel for (‘vcr.”''^ I lore, again, stont's tliai men can 
carry on their hlioulders are not much bigger than ilieir hfiids, and 
are not such as in any ordinary sense wouhl be used as memmkls, 
inasmuch as they could be as (usily removed by any om^, as phmed 
where they were. If ranged on an altar, in a building, lliis pur- 
pose would have bt‘en answenud ; but as an (.tpen-air testinnuiial 
sucli stones seem singularly inappropriate. 

The only instance in which it setans that the Bible is npeaking 
of the same class of monuments as those we are euncemed with 


^ JobcpliuB, ‘ Bell. Jud.’ V. 6 . 

^ Jobliua IV. 2 to S. There ia jioiiie 
iiubtcikc in the 9 th vcise; iiilwt it k a 


wtstmnaktiHU «>r the virw* w im iiitti- 
[►okthm. It U i«> he liopeil that the 

Ituvi^erji will tr^ it. 
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k ill tlie last chapter of Joshua, where it is said (verse 26), he 
"Hook a great stone, and set it up there under an oak, that was by 
the sanctuary of the Lord,'' and said, "" Behold, this stone shall be 
a witness unto us ” It is the more probable that this was really a 
great monolith, as it seems to be the stone mentioned in Judges 
ix. 6 as the pillar of the plain," ... or '"by the oak of the 
pillar which was in Shechem;" and if this is so, it must have 
been of considerable dimensions. It therefore alone, of all the 
stones mentioned in the Bible, seems to belong to the class of 
stones ve are treating of; but even then its direct bearing on 
the subject is not clear. It by no means follows that because the 
Israelites in Joshua's time set up such a stone for such a purpose 
that either then or a thousand years afterwards the French or 
Scandinavians did the same thing with the same intention. It 
may be so, but both the time and locality seem too remote for 
us to rely on any supposed analogy. 

As hearing indirectly on this subject, it is curious to observe 
that the rite of circumcision m these early days of J ewish history 
was performed with flint knives,^ which, considering that bronze 
and iron were both familiarly known to the Israelites at that period, 
is a remarkable example of the peisistonce in an old fashion long 
after it might have been supposed it would have become obsolete. 
It is equally curious, if the Beptiiagint is to be depended upon, that 
they should have buried with Joshua in his gia^e those very flint 
implements (ra? fMa'^aipa^; rd? TrerpiVa?) with which the operation 
was performed. This cannot of course be quoted as the latest or 
even a late example of flint being buried in tombs, but it is inte- 
resting as explaining one reason for the practice. It is at least one 
instance in which flint was used long after metal was known, and 
one tomb in which stone implements weie buried for other reasons 
than the people's ignorance of the use ol metal.^ If the Jews used 
flints for that purpose in Joshua's time, and so disposed of them after 
the death of their chief, the only wonder is that they do not do so 
at the present day. 


^ Exodus IV 2.1 , Joshua v, 3, 

^ Herodotus (ii. 8b) luentioas that, lu 
ins day, the Egyptians, aftei extracting 
the hmin with an non in&tiument, cut 
open the body they intended to embalm 


with an Ethiopic stone, and Sii Gaidnei 
Wilkinson (‘Ancient Egyptians,^ in 262) 
found two flint knives lu a tomb which 
might ha\o been used foi such a piii- 
pose. 
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To turn from tlie^e spceukfiooB, based on words, to tiio real fiiolH 
ol tbe ease. We find tlmt the first persoim who cdrseifod dolirieiipi 
in Syria were Captains Irby and Manp^les. In their Imriied joimn^y 
from Es Salt, in 1817, to the fouk of the Jordan, apparently in a 
straight line fiom Es Salt to Nablons, they observed a gioiip cd' 
twenty-seven dolmens, very irregularly Hifuatol at the foot of the 
mountain. All those they observed w{Te composed of two eido- 
stones, from 8 to 10 feet long, supjjorting a eiip-sitme projoethig 
considerably beyond the sides and ends, Hie cliamberti, howevca*, 
were only 5 feet long internally— too short, coiiser|ii4«dly, for a 
body to be stretched out at full length. The emtuietkm mme 
from the two transverse stones l>eing placed conHich^mbly wilkui 
the ends of the side-stones. One of these appeath to ha\e been 



191 Dolmen's it Kafr <r Wn 1 i«m v by Mr**. Koturtwi 


solid, the other to have been pierced with what is called a door; 
but whether this was a hole in one stone, or a door foiinecl by two 
jambs, is not clear.^ No drawing or plan acemnpnnies tlieir 
description; but the arrangement will be easily understood wlien 
we come to examine those of Kajniikoloor, in Imlia/ desennbed 
farther on (woodcut No. 20()). 

The only other reliable mtormation 1 liavc is extnwdf'd f«u iim 
from his note-books by my fiiend, Mr. 1), 11 Blame, In travelling 
fiomOmKeis — G-adaia — ^towards Gerasb,at a place called Kafr er 
Wal, not far from Tibne, they met with one considomble group, a 
portion of which is lepiesented in the above woodcut (Ka 191), 
The size of the stones varies considerably ; geneuill j, however, they 
are about 12 feet by 6 feet, and fiom 1 to 2 ft vt in tlnekness. One 


’ Iiby and Mangles, ^ Ti u( Is m ilgypt, Kulaa, ' IS‘24, p 1123 
tvdoncl Meadows Ta\i<u, m ‘Tiuus. no;^al Insli Atadiru),’ 
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eap-stoiie was nearly 12 feet square, and the side-stones vary from 
5 to 6 feet in height. On approaching 8lif, a great number of 
dolmens were observed on either side of the road for a distance 
of from three to lour miles. Some of these seemed quite perfect, 
others were broken down ; but the travellers had unfortunately 
no time to count or examine them with care. 

This is a very meagre account of a great subject — so meagre, 
indeed, that it is impossible to found any argument upon it that 
will be worth anything ; but it is interesting to observe that all the 
dolmens as yet noticed in Syria are situated in Gilead, the country 
of the Amorites, and of Og, king of'Basban. If it should prove 
eventually that there are none except in this district, it would 
give rise to several interesting ethnographical determinations. At 
present all ve can feel confident about is that there are no dolmens 
west of the Jordan ; hut the Amorites were originally settled in 
Hebron,^ and there are certainly no dolmens tliere. So unless they 
migrated eastward before the dolmen period, they can scarcely lay 
claim to them. Then these dolmens may belong to the Eephaim, 
the Emim, the Anakim, tlio Zuzim, and all those giant tribes that 
dwelt beyond Jordan at the time of Chedorlaomer, the dreaded king 
of Elaui, vho smote the kings of this district at the dawn of the 
Bible history of these regions.^ The speculation is a tempting one, 
iiiid if it should eventually be proved that they are confined to this 
one district, it will no doubt find favour in some quarters. There 
boems, however, nothing to support it beyond the fact that the 
people in the legion beyond the Jordan seem all and ah\ays to have 
been of llamite or Turanian blood, and therefore likely to adopt 
this mode of burial whcue\er it may have been introduced, in 
bpite of the colonization of two tribes and a half of Ibraelites, who 
could do but little to leaven the mass. I am afraid that, like the 
theory which identified the Eoman cities of the Hauran with 
the giant cities of Og, king of Bashan, and his tall contemporaries, 
this hypothesis will not bear examination. Every stone of these 
cities, it is now known, was placed where we now find it, after the 
|ime when Pom pey extended Eoman influence to the&e regions; 
|nd nothing would smprise me less than to find that these dolmens 


Ouiiifeis, xxu. 18 ; XXV. 18 


- Uui. xiiL 5. 
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are even moi^e iiioderu. before, lio^ever, we venture to fejieeiiiaft* 
on such a ^abject, we feel «?§urer ilian we now tie of tbeir ia\l out 
and tlieir distribiition, and know .wmetbing of tlieir coiitent.s. On 
both these subjects n<'‘ are at prehcuit {iraetiealiy entirely igiioiiiiit 

Uilead is almost the last safe restiiig-piaca at whieli we em 
pause ill our explorations east\iard in our attempts to connect thii 
Eastern and the Wcbtern doimeii regions together, liiil CiileiMl 
is two thousand miles from Peshawur, where ne meet the fir«l 
example of the Indian dolmens; and in the \ast regions that lie 
between, only one or t\vo doubtful examples are kiicnui to exist. 
We can creep on doubtfully a couple of hundriil nii!f‘S iU3arcr, 
in Arabia and Circassia; but that hardly helps us much, and 
unless some discoveries are madci in the interimtliato conutrleH, 
the migration theory will become wholly imtimable* 

In the course of the recent ordnance survey of the peniiihula of 
Sinai in 1868-9, greatnumbers of circular buildings were <list*overed, 
many of which were certainly tombs; and plans and diawings of 
some of them have been engraved, and will be published by tlio 
authorities at Southampton. But as great bodies move slowly, it 
may yet be a long time before they are ac<*essilde to the public* 
Meanwhile the Ibllowing particulars, gleaned from ii paper by the 
Rev. Mr. Holland,^ will suffice to (‘Xplain wimt tlmy are. The 
buildings are of two classes: the tirst, which were probably stole- 
houses, were built in the shape of a dome, about 5 feet high aiid 
5 or 6 feet in diameter in the interior. The walk were oitim as 
much as 4 feet thick, and a large flat stone fornuRl tlio liiglient 
]>ortion of the roof, which appeared to have bum covered with 
loose shingle. They had no windows, and one dour, about S feet 
high and foot broad. The stones used in their construe tiiui 
w'ere often large, but never dressid, and no mortar was used. 

The other kind of ruins, which is generally found in clost^ 
proximity to the former, olten in Bcparatc groups, <*onBibts of 
massively built circles of stones, of about 1*1 to 15 fiad in 
diameter, and 3 feet high, but without any roof. These/' Mr. 
Holland says, were evidently tombs ; for I found hmmiu boiiob 


^ ‘ Jouuml Ocoginpliiiiil Hoeiictyf ISSS pc CUi d ^iq. 
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in all that I opened;’ which were never met with in the buildings 
of the first class ; " and in one two skeletons lying side by side, one of 
them on a bed of flat stones. The rings of stones were apparently 
first half filled with earth ; the bodies were then laid in them, and 
they were then quite filled up with earth, and heavy stones placed 
on the top to prevent the wild beasts disturbing the bodies. Some 
of these rings are of much larger size : some 45, others 90, feet in 
diameter, and some contained a smaller ring in the centre. Near 
the monnd of Nukb Hawy is one no less tJian 375 feet in dia- 
meter.” From the above description it is evident that, except 
from the dimensions of the last-mentioned, these circles have 
much more affinity with the Chouchas and Bazinas of Algeria 
than with anything farther north o^v^est, and there is probably 
some connection between them. But a wall of coursed masonry 
of small stones can hardly be compared with our megalithic 
structures, and, so far as is known, no dolmens, nor any examples 
of the great rude-stone monuments we are dibcussing, have been 
found in the peninsula. When tlie results of the survey are pub- 
lished, we may see reason to alter this opinion ; hut at present these 
iSinaitic tombs seem to belong to a class altogether difierent from 
the European examples, except in two points — that they are circular 
and sepulchral. These characteristics are, however, so important 
that eventually other points of comparison may be established. 

The rude-stone monuments which Mr. Giffard Palgrave acci- 
dentally stumbled upon in the centre of Arabia are of a very 
difierent class from these. According to his a(*couut, what he saw 
wns apparently one-half of what had once been a complete circle 
onrilithons; but whether continuous, like the outer circle of 
Stonehenge, or in pairs, like the inner circle there, is not quite 
clear. As he could just touch the impost with his whip wffien 
on his camel, the height was, as he says, about 15 feet — the same 
as Stonehenge ; and the expiession he uses would lead us to suppobe 
that the* whole structure was essentially similar. Allow^ance, how- 
ewer, must he made for his being in disguise, w hich prevented bis 
|maldiig notes or writing down his observations; and writing after- 
wards horn memory, his description may not be minutely correct 
He is, however, so clear and acute an observer that he could 
hardly be deceiving liimself; and we may take it for granted that 
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exactly halfway Between the Pemnn Gnlf awl the fled, Htm, neitr 
Eyoon, in latitiirle 20^2(1', tlu‘re exist three riahKstcme iiioniimeiitK 
— he saw only one, Imt heard of tvro oil|er«— of a c4a*^K simihir 
those fonml in EnglaiKl and in the continent of Europe^ am! wlmt 
is mote imporhmt h> onr present pnrposi^ similar to tlione found iii 
Tripoli, and illustrated above in wowlents I7d and 1T6» 

De Vogue’s plates of late Roman tmnl:H in the Ifauriiiit f^speei- 
ally those reprKHonted in his plates 5L2 and Bt/ take aiiay all itii- 
probability from the idea that trilithons should have Ihwi ereefeii 
for sepulchral purposes in this part of tlie norhh That one 
form is copied from the other may he aHsmwd us «H‘rf'aiii; hut 
whether the rude shmes are anterior to or (*oTitemjK>rary \uth or 
subsequent to those of the Roman (^rder, f»very one must cle<d<!o 
for himself, I believe them to l>e (other coc^val or more modfUau 
but tlTere is notliing in tk^sa particular momimefits to guide us to 
a decision eitlier wny. If we could fam*y that tlu^ savages wlio 
now occupy that cmuntry would eytu* allow it to I)e explored, it 
would be extremely interesting to know m<uc of the Arabian 
examples, even if they should only prove to be an extension of 
Syrian or North African forms into Central Arabia* If, on the 
other hand, a migration theory is ever to be establwlied, this 
probably would be the southern route, or at least one of the 
southern routes ; though the imagination staggers when we come 
to consider how long it must have been ago since any wandering 
tribes passed through (^ontral Arabia on their way westward* 

Are there any dolmens in Asia Minor? It is no ansivor to this 
question to say that none have been seen by any of the iiumarous 
travellers who have traversed that country* Tan years ago, by a 
parity of reasoning, their existence in Algeria or in Syria might 
have been denied. My impression is that they will not found 
in that region. I expect that Asia Minor was too eompletidy 


^ B* l^algrave, ‘Central and Eastern 
Arabia/ b p. 251. These appear to 
be the same as those mentioned by 
Bonstetten. “Dernieroment encsore un 
missionaire jesnite, le Pere Kohon, a 
d^coiiYort en Arable dans le district de 
Kasim, pr^s de Khabb, trois Tastes eercks 


de pieties pateils "k eriid c!i.i Biotteliirnge, 
et eompoit^s eliaeiin de gronpew do irl- 
litte cruna gmnde cdevat«m.'--l4i#«i 

U$. JJdmBMt p» 37* 

® One of them has already 1 m»ii given, 

woodcut No, 25, p. ICC, 
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civilized in a pre-dolmen period to have adopted this form after- 
wards ; hilt it is dangerous to speculate about a country of whose 
early history, as well as^ of whose modern geography, we really 
know so little. 

It would be extremely interesting, however, if some traveller 
would open his eyes, and tell ns what really is to bo found there, 
as it would throw Considerable light on some interesting problems 
connected with this subject. It ivonld, for instance, be interesting 
to know whether there are or are not dolmens in Galatia. If 
there are, it would go far to assist the Celtic claim to their 
invention. If they do not exist, either the Celts must be asked 
to waive their fdaim or we must find out some other mode of 
accounting for their absence. 

In like manner, it would be interesting to know if there are 
dolmens in Lydia. As mentioned before, there are numberless 
chambered tumuli in that country, and it would be curious to 
trace the existence or absence of any connection between these 
two forms of sepulchres. My impression is that the case of Lydia 
is very similar to that of Etruria. It was civilized before the 
dolmen era, and it will consequently be in vain to look there for 
any megalithic remains. The chambers in all the tombs yet 
opened are, so far as we at present knoAv, constructed of small 
stones, and show no reminiscence of a rude-stone stage of art.^ 

When we cross the Mack Sea to Kertch, we find a state of 
affairs very similar to that in Lydia — great numbers of cbam- 
bered tumuli, but all of microlithic or masonic forms. The tombs 
seem to he the lineal descendants of those at Mycenm, and to 
belong to a totally different class from those ive are treating of, 
and, notwithstanding their similarity of purpose, have apparently 
sprung from a different source. Yet it is curious to observe that 
even here the inevitable flints reappear. In one tomb, known as 
Kouloba, or Hill of Cinders,, were found the remains of a chief, 
with his wife, their servants, and a horse. He wore a cap orna- 
mented with gold, a gold enamelled necklace, and gold bracelets, 
and his sword was of iron. An electrum plate, which had formed 
part of a quiver, was ornamented with figures of animals and 


^ Ante^ p. 32. 
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inscribed with tbe Greek word The queenk oriiaiiieritA 

were richer in metal and more ekW>rafe in workmiiii4ii|i flmii Iter 
hnsband^s, yet ainonf^ all this ma^nitiVenee were fonml a qiiiiritity 
of flakes and other implenumts of flint a tolerafdy ccnivimdiig 
proof that flint implementH wett* not bnried in this tomb, any 
mori than in Joshua’s, he(*auso men did not know the me of 
metals, but for some symlxflieal reason we do not now iiiirlcwstiiMi 
There is little doubt that other exainplc*^ as striking as tliesr^ will 
be found when looked for, 

and, at all events, these d«» f i 

away with all d jmori argu- ■ f 

meats based on the proba- 1 J 
bility or otherwise of their I ^ , 

being modern. i ,, ** ' j " ^ 

Combined with these are '' ^ 

found, very sparsely on tlie 
shore of the Crimea, but 

iW. HuM Ik IIWB I'nTO iKib* H «4« 

frequently on the eastern 

shore of the Baltic and in Circassia, the forms of dolmens we are 
familiar with in other parts of the world. Nothing like a regular 
survey of them has yet be^en attempted, nor have we any detaifixl 
accounts of them ; 


of th^ holed' dol- . 

^ ^ ^ Iv .w. W3 IToM I? tom br 

men, sucii as 

those represented in the annexed woodcuts. 

As far as can be judged from smdi illustrations as have been 
published, all the Caucasian or (hrcaBBian dolmens are compsed 
of stones more or less hewn and shaped and carefully fitted 
together, giving them a more modern appeamnes than their 


1 DaboiS cle Moiitpexeux, v. pp. 104 | TOtanr du I p. 48. Hfc aim 

e£ seqq. pis. xx. to xxv. Bee also Mour* two dolmeBa tan drawiiigi by W. Hlmp- 
ual Arcb. Ass/ xiii. pp, SOS et mqq, son, in WaringV ‘ Btone Moriiim«a»; 
® 0uboJS do Montpereux, ‘ Voyap ( pi, Ix. 
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Western congeners. That, however, may be owing to other eir- 
emnstances than age, and cannot be used as an argument either 
nay till we know more about them. It would be extremely 
interesting if some one would make a special study of this group, 
as Circassia lies exactly halfway betvveen India and Scandinavia, 
and if we adopt a migration theory, this is exactly the comtral 
resting-place where we would expect to find traces of the passage 
of the dolmen-builders. Their route probably would be through 
Bactna, down the Oxus to the Caspian, across Circassia, and 
round the head of the Sea of Azof to the Dnieper, and up that 
]iver and down the banks of the Niemen or Vistula to the Baltic. 

If, on the other hand, we adopt a missionary theory, and are 
content to believe in an Eastern influence only, without insisting 
on a great displacement of peoples, this would equally be the trade 
route along which such influence might be supposed to extend, 
and so connect the noith with the east, just as w^e may suppose 
a southern route to have extended through Arabia and Syria to 
the southern shores of the Mediteiranean. 

Even more important for our present purpose, however, than 
an examination of these Caucasian regions would be an exploration 
of the Steppes to the northivard of the route just indicated. If 
there is any foundation for the theory that the dolmens are of 
Turanian origin, it is here that we should expect to find the 
germs of the system. It is one of the best-established facts of 
ethnology that the original seat of the Aryans was somewhere 
in Upper and Central Asia, whence they migrated eastward into 
India, southward into Persia, and westwaid into Europe. In like 
manner, the original seat of the Turanians is assumed to be some- 
what farther north, and thence at an earlier period it is believed 
that they spread themselves at some very early prehistoric time 
over the whole face of the Old World. When we turn to the 
Steppes, whence this great family of mankind are supposed to 
have migrated, we find it covered with tumuli. As Haxthausen ^ 
expresses it, the Kurgans, as they are there called, are counted 
^‘non par des milliers, c’est centaines de milliers qu'il faudrait 
dire;” and Pallas equally gives an account of their astonishing 


^ Hartkausen, ‘Mimoiies sm la Bussie,’ n p. 291 , 
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l*heg$ tBmiili resemblo cxm*lly otir l)arrc'rt*iH', ^ik^Ii 
on. Salisbury plain, (»xo«*pt tliot thay aro i^eia iiill\ ijf \ei} 
tiiaoh larger ditaengiong, and tlu*y liavt* oao pnailianty not LiMniii. 
elseifhere* On tbo top of (W*b ig aiit iipri^Iit htoiic‘j^ riidol) 
bat always immistakably ropiemid- 
iag a haman figure, and imdt rgicwnl 
to be intended lor a lepiosentation 
of tbe person buried bonoatli, Bdlag, 

HaxtliauBen, and Dubois, all gi\o ri- 
presentatioBB of these figures, but in 
some instances at least they are r<?- 
petitions of the same original. They 
are perfectly described by the motik 
Rnberqnis, who visited these countries 
in 1253. ^^The Coman ian«” be navs, 
build a great tomb over their dead, 
and erect an image of the (b')ad puiy then on, with bis fiice 
towards the east, bolding a driidcing-< up in bin band before 
his navel. They also erect on the memuments of rich men 
pyramids, that is to say, little pointed liotises or pinnacles. In 
some places I saw^ mighty towers, made of Imek, and in other places 
pyramids made of stones, though no stones are found there- 
abouts. I saw one newly burned in wbosf^ behalf they haiigerl 
up sixteen horse-hides, and they sd beside Ids grave Closiiws 
(Kumiss) to drink and fiesh to eat, and yet tliey say he was 
baptized. And T beheld other kiiuls ot sepulcdirc^s, also towaids 
the east, namely, large floors or pavements made of stone, S4>mo 
round and some squax'o; and then four 
long stones, pitched upright above the 
said pavement, towards the four regious 
of the world.” ® The geneial correct- 
ness of this account is so fully cemfirmed 
by more modern travcllcuvs that there 
seems no reason for doubting it; but, 
as no one has described these ‘^pavements” we dare not rely 
too much on their manifest similarity to the Beandimwian squarf^ 

* ‘ Puwhaa lik PO|?rt0ifi/ iii p h 
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^ ^ Voyage,’ 1* p. 495. 
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and round graves, witli font angle-stones, like the preceding one 

(woodcut No. 195). 

It may not he satisfactory to be obliged to go back to a 
traveller of the thirteenth century, however much he may he 
confirmed by subsequent writers, for an account of monuments 
which we would like to see measured and drawn with modem 
/ accuracy. It is, on the other hand, however, a gain to find a 
trustworthy witness who lived among a people who buried their 
dead in tumuli and sacrificed horses in their honour, and provided 
them with meat and drink for their journey to the Shades ; who, 
in fact, in the thirteenth century were enacting those things as 
living men which we find only in a fossil state in more Western 
lands. - ■ 



ibO. Tumulua at Alexaudropol. 


The general appearance of these tumuli may be judged of by 
oue of the most magnificent recently excavated by the Eussians 
near Alexandropol, between the Dnieper and the Bazaolouk. It 
is about 1000 feet in circumference and 70 feet high, and was 
originally surmounted by a “ Baba,” which, however, is not there 
now. Around its base was a sort of retaining wall of small stones 
and outside these a ditch and low mound, but no attempt what- 
ever at lithic magnificence. Within it were several sepulchres. 
The principal one in the centre had apparently been already 
rifled, but in the subsidiary ones great quantities of gold orna- 
ments were found, especially on the trappings of the horses which 
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aeem io la?e been l^nrieil 'here ^ilinost with mofo baiieiir tii»;ri 
their masters. Judging from the form at the onmrrieiifs micl the 
'Myle of the workmansliip, the tomb belonged to the tliircl or foiirth 
'^eentnry b.oJ 

Jn Haxtliausens work^ there is a womleiit which iimy give ns 
hint as to the geiiesiB of circles. A kiirgan, or liimiihia,. at 



19?» Owovered of a Tumulus ut NikoUjftw, 


Nikolajew, in the gotemment of Cherson, was cleared away, and 
though' nothing was found in it to , indicate its age and 
its base was composed. 'Of three or form eoneentrie ciicl'C^cif' Upright 
stones, surrounding what appears, .to be a tomb com|)o»tl of five 
stones in the centre. Similar arrangements hate., been found in 
Algerian tumuli, and it looks as if the first liint of a sepnlehnd 
circle may hate arisen from siich an arrangement hating tecorne 
familiar before being cotered up, just as I lielieve the free- 
standing dolmen arose from tlie uncovered cist having excited such 
admiration as to make its framers imwilling to hide it. 

It does not appear to me to admit of doubt tliat' there is 
a connexion, and an intimate one, between these Bcythian or 
'"''Tartar tombs and those of Europe; but the stops by which the 
' one grew out of the other, and the time when it took: place, can 
only be determined when we have more certain information 


5'.'. ' These particulars are taken from a Biiesian work, * Ilmiell U’A'iit'iqwit.jis tie la 

Seythie,’ 1BC6. Only mo mnnlwr, apparently, was ever published. 

‘ Memoires sin la Eussie,’ 
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regarding them than we now possess. It is important, however, 
to observe that, if they are the original models or congeners of the 
tomnli of the We>stern world, they are not of the dolmens or 
circles, except in such an indirect way as in the last example 
quoted from Haxthaiisen; nor are tliey of our menhirs, for all 
the stones we know of are carved as completely as the babas 
(woodcut No. 194); and we know literally of no rnde stones 
connected with them, nor do we find any attempt in Scythia to 
produce effect by masses in unhewn stone, which is the funda- 
mental idea that -governed their use in Europe. 

We tread on surer ground when we reach the Cauhul valley, 
not that many proofs of it have yet been published, but the 
quantity of tumuli, topes,. and similar monuments,^ render it cer- 
tain that circles and dolmens will be found there when looked for. 



Circle near I’csbawur. From a photograph. 


Only one typical example has been published, but Sir Aitlmr 
Pbayre, to whom we owe it, beard of other similar monuments 
existing in the neighbourhood. Fourteen of the stones composing 
this circle are still standing, and the tallest are about 11 feet in 
height, hut others are lying on the ground more or less broken. 
The circle is about 50 feet in diameter, and there are appearances 
of an outer circle of smaller stones at a distance of about 50 to 60 


^ Introduction to Wilson’s ‘ Ariana Antique,’ ^pamh 



jiit from ttc? iimer one* ■ Tiie nafciv^^ ha?© no traiiition lilioiit its 


?:ectioiij except tlie same mytli whieli wa iincl in Sriirierselslitrcs 
%it a, wedding party, passing over ilie plain, were turned into 
Iime1)y some powerful inagiciand 
At present, these Easnfmie circles, and those described by 
§ir William Onseley at Dcjh Ayeh,’*^ are aimost' the only 
'^»mmples we have to bridge over thcJmineiisi^ golf that eijgis 
ootween the Eastern and Western .'dolmen regioni. Even the 
fast,, however, is 
a frail prop 
■vrr a theory, iiias- 
,'Omcli as we have 
'i^Oily a drawing 
: M it by Bir W. 

'puseley, who, in 
SIS' description, 
vAys; can 
.^arcely think 



le arrangement 
f these stones 


Ulfde Ix'h Ay«fh, oeax JLkrabgf^rtl. 


‘holly, though it, may be 'partly, natural or aoeidentah* ^ Ccm|i,ted 
-ith the stone ' represented as figure lb on the same ,phih%'iii, ,' 
;®r 'William Ouseley’s work, I feel no doubt about:the,se felariglng; 
40 the class of rude-stone monuments, but we must' .know 
'examples and more al)0'Ut them before we can, Krason witii'Cntifh 
':f,l,ence regarding them. Another example, which certai''i,il| ap'|w?ars 
':to bo artificial, is reccuded by Chardin. In travelling b-elweim 
;'''Tabriz and Miana,' he observed on his loft hand several circios 
',:'df l,iown stones, \vhich Ids coinpaiii'Cjns iiiformed hin’i had be'e,ii 
:;|kcdd , there by the Caoos— the giants of the Kaiaftian dynasty* 
Tl'ie stones,” ho remarks, are so large, that eight men e(,iiilcl 
■hardly move one of them, yet tln.y must have betm brought Iroiii 
''.'|iiarries in the hills, the nearest of which is twenty miles dhtani^’^ 
'’',Numerous travellers must have passed that way since, but no one 


^ WToumal Asiatic Soc. BctigtU/ p* i. No. 1, 1870. 
* mVavels in Persia/ ii, p. 124, pi, 'iv. fig* 14. 

» ‘ Voyages en Perse, &ey 'i. p. 2C7. 
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has observed these stones. It does not, lio^’iever, follow that ih>^ 
are nqt still there, and hundreds of others besides; but while 
this uncertainty prevails, it is obviously most unsafe to specui,i'(\' 
on the manner in which any connexion may have taken placej 
It may tui-n out that the intervening country is full of dolmen^ or 
it may be that practically we know all that is to be learned on th# 
subject, but till this is ascertained, any theory that may be broachet 
must be open to correction, perhaps even to refutation. It is toot ' 
however, either useless or out of place to make such suggestiela 
as those contained in the last few pages. They turn attentiml;* to ' 
subjects too liable to be overlooked, but which are capable of 
solution when fairly examined, while their truth or falsehood da^| 
not practicaUy in any essentiixl degree affect the main argnme®* 
The age and uses of the Indian dolmens, as of the Europ^ 
examples, must be determined from the internal evidence thi 
themselves afford. Each must stand or fall from its own stren^ tl 
or weakness. It would of course be interesting if a connexim 
between the two can be established, and we could trace the mo . 
and time when it took place, but it is not necessarily importam. 
If anyone cares to insist that there was no connexion between th( 
two, he deprives himself of one of the principal points of interest 
in the whole enquiry, but does not otherwise affect the argument 
either as to their age or use. But of all this we shall be in 
a better position to judge when w'o have gone through tha 
evidence detailed in the next chapter. 
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The number of rude-Htcuie luoinimentH in fnclia js |ir«>fiiibly iw 
great or evou greater tlnm that of tko?^e to be foiinii in Enro{,Mf^ 
and they are ho Hiuiiliir that, even if they Hhonhl not torn out 
be identical, tliey torin a mo4 im|K^rtaiit brumdi of tliiH eiajiiiry. 
Even irrespecth(‘, however, of tlu*^e, tlu^ ntody of the hiHtor} of 
architecture in India k ('alcnlated to throw m> minds light on the 
problems connectiHl with the study ot megalithic inoiiiimeiitH 
in the West that, for that causi^ alone it deserves mucli moie 
attention tlmn it has hitherto 

No one, it is presumed, will now be piepsirsMl to dispute the 
early civilimtion at leswt of the northmii parts of Insliin Whether 
the Aryans crossed the Indus three thousand years B.e., as I believe^ 
or two thousand me., as others contend, is of little eoiisequenee to our 
present purposes. It is generally understood tliat the Vi«!iis were 
compiled or reduced to writing thirteen centuries 1x4, >re Thrisbiaid 
the Laws of Menu seven or (dght hundred years before our tnu, 
and these works betoken a civilization of some Btaiiding. A}Ocliii 
was a groat prosperous city at the time of the incidents describcvl 
in the llaraayana, and Hastioapiira when the tragedy oF the 
Mahabliarata was being enmded ; and th(‘se great twente took 
place probably one or two thou-and y(%ars befon* CJlirisf,or between 
these two dates. Or to come a little mjarer to our timc»-,all the cir- 
cumstances depicted in all the thouhand and one legends eoimectecl 
with the life and teaching of Hakya Muni (62JI 10 513 B.C.), describe 
a country with cities and palaces, and possf^ssing a Vi*ry high state of 
eivikation; and these legends are so numerous and so comenta- 
neous that they may fairly be considered, for this purpobo at least, 
as rising to the dignity of history. Yet with all this no now 
know it for a hiet that no stone building or monument- uf stone, 
now exists in India that was orocted before the time of Ascika, ii.c. 



250. But, besideb negative proof, we have in the early caves^ 150 
'to^00„B.C., buch manifest proofs of the stone architecture being 
then a mere transcript of wooden forms that we know certainly 
that we have here reached the very ineunalula of a style. Of 
course it does not follow from this that the cities before this 
time may not have been splendid or the palaces magnificent. In 
Burmah and Siam the palaces and monasteries are either wholly 
or mostly m wood, and these timber erections are certainly more 
gorgeous and quite as expensive as the stone buildings of the 
West, and the Indians seem to have been content with this less 
durable style of architecture till the influence of the Bactrian 
Greeks induced them to adopt the clumsier but inore”'3uralilo 
material of stone for their buildings. 

With such an example before us, ought we to be surprised if the, 
rude inhabitants of Europe weie content with earth and the forms* 
into which it could be shaped, till tho example of the Eomans 
taught them the use of the more durable and more strongly 
accentuated material? Nor will it do to contend that, if our 
forefathers got this hint from the Eomans, they would have 
adopted the Eoman style of architecture with it. The Indians 
certainly did not do so. Their early attempts at _stone _archi- 
tectur^aie wooden, in the strictest sense, and retained their 
wooden forms for two or three centuries almost unchanged, and 
when_ gradually they became more an d more app ropr iate to the 
newly adopted material, it was not Greek or foreign forms that 
they adopted^ but forms of their own native in Yention. In Asoka’s 
reign we have Greek or rather Assyrian ornaments in one of liis 
lats,^ and something like a Persepolitan capital in some of the 
earlier caves,^ but these died out, and it is not till after five 
centuries that we really find anything like the arts of Bactria at 
Amravati? As the civilized race copied their OAvn wooden forms 
I with all the elaborateness of which wood carving is capable, so the 
Irude race seems to have nsed the forms which were appropriate to 
their status, and which were the only forms they could appreciate. 

^ ‘ History of Arcliitecuire,’ by tbe ® ‘ Tree and Serpent Worship,’ qnota- 
Autlior, 11 p. 459, fig 968, tion fiom Hionen Tlisang, p. 135, and 

^ ‘ Caves of Baja and Betlsa m Western plates, jpassaw, 

Ghiits ; ’ impiiblisbed. 



Another pecitlkrity of Infllan architoetnro k \iortli ifoiiiiiri^* 
out here as tendinj? to modify one of the mont geiH^mlh 
dogmas of W€‘sterri crifitusnu In s|>eaking of siieh iih 

New Grangt3 or the tombs at Ixicmiarkiker, wlihdi are rooteil by 
overlapping stones forming what is teehnieiilly eailiHl a liormniiil 
archy it usual to assume that this must have lioeu done befont 
the invention of the Eoinan or radiating areh forim Ho fur m 
Indian experieneo goVs^ this asBiimptioii is by no means borne oiii 
When Jiutbjijlofui^ wished to sigimlise his triiiirspfi over ilio 
idolaters, he, in 1200 a.d., employed the Hindus hi ereet a mcisrjiie 
for him in his recently acquired capital of IKdhi, In tlio inmim of 
the smeen forming the mosque, Ih‘ designed a great areliway 
22 feet span, 53 feed in luuglit, and tunned us a pointed arcliof two 
bides of an ecpiilateral bphorieai triangle. This wim the immil form 
of Saracenic openings at G-hazni or JSalkh in tln^ lieginmng of 
tlie thirteenth century, but it was almost b(‘yond the power of the 
Hindus to construct it. They did so, Iiowever, and it still stands, 
though crippled ; but all the courgos arc hori^ontah fheir own 
domes, except two long stones which fortn the apex of the 
In a \ery few years after this time the Mahoiniiiodan conquerors bad 
taught the^ subject Hindus to build rad kt big arches^ and ovary 
mo-5(jue or Mahommedan building from that time forward is built 
with arches formed UvS we form them ; but, except a very fow in 
the reign of the cosmopolite Akbar, no single Hindu building or ?' 
tcmph‘, even down to the present time, lias an andi in the in ! 
whicli we iiiiderstaud the word. 

One of the most striking instances of this peculiarity is foiiiMl 
in the province of Guji^crat. There are still to ba seen the 
splendid ruins of the city of Ahmedabad built by the MahomiiiCiliii 
kings of the province betw’eeti the years 1411 and 1583? Tliaro 
every mosque and every buiMuig is arched or vaulted according 
to one system. In the same province stands the »cred city ot 
Iklitaiia, with its hundreds of temples, some of a date iw early 
as tho eleventh, many built within the limits of tlio premmt 
i*entiiry, and some now in the eourso of construction ; yet, so far m 


* ‘ History of Arclaieeiurcf by th^ Author, ii. p 04U 
^ ‘ Aichitecture of Ahmtckhid.’ 120 pliologi^iphji, with to\i Miimij, IShS. 



fe baowB^ there is not a single arch within the walls of the city. " 
So it is t^’onghoiTt India : side by side stand the buildings of 
the two great sects — those belonging to the Mahommedans 
universally arched, those belonging to the Hindus as certainly^ 
avoiding this form of construction. This is the more remart- 
able as the moment we cross the frontier of India we find 
the arch universally prevalent in Barmah, as early cerSn^ 
as the tenth or eleventh "century, and in all the forms, round, 
pointed, and flat, which we nse in the present day.^ But if we 
extend our researches a little farther east, we again come to a 
country full of the most wonderful buildings known to exist 
anywhere, with bridges and viaducts and vaults; but not one 
single arch has vet been discovered in the length and breadth 

All this is no doubt very anomalous and strange, though, if it 
- were worth while, some of it might be accounted for and explained, 
j This, however, is not the place for doing so : all that is here 
I required is to point out the existence of the apparent anomaly, in 
order that we may not too hurriedly jump to chronological conclu- 
sions from the existence or absence of arches in any given building. 

Another most instructive lesson bearing on our present subject 
that is to be derived from the study of Indian antiquities will be 
Miiid in that curious but persistent juxtaposition that every- 
prevails of the highest form of progressive civilization 
1 5 iue the lowest types of changeless barbarism. Everywhere in 
India the past is the present, and the present is Jhe past ; not, 
as 18 usually assumed, that the Hindu is immutable — quite the 
contrary. When contemporary history first dawned on us, India 
was Buddhist, and for eight or nine centuries that was the preva- 
lent religion of the state. There is not now a single Buddhist 
establishment in the length and breadth of the land. The religions 
which superseded Buddhism i^eie then nei\, and have over since 
been changing, so that India now contains more religions and more 
numerous sects than any portion of the ivorld of the same extent. 
Even within the last six centuries one-fiftli of the poj)ulation have 
adopted the Mahommedan religion, and are quite prepared to follow 


^ Yule, ‘Mission to the Comt of Ava/ p 43, p3, ix. 
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my new form of faith that may be the fanhioB of the ilay. But 
beside all tliis never ceasing change, there am tribes «aiicl nmM 
^hieh remain immutable, 

To take one instance among a hundred that might be iiddiiwfl 
j v Ougein was a grea*! commercial capital in the days of the (freek 
IFtos the lesidtmce of Asoka, 2150 B»cd It %fm the Ozone of tlm 
capital of the great Vieramarfhya liicMte of 
the fifth century,^ and it was the city eliomui by Joy Sing for the 
erection of one of his great observatories in tlie reign of Alcbsr* 
Yet almost within sight of this city are to to foiimt trilici of 
Bliils, living now as they lived long teft^ra the Oiristian era* 
They are not agriculturah hardly pastoral^ but live rhiofly by tlift 
chase. With their bows and arrows they hunt the wild gam© as 
their forefathers did from time immemorial. They never citrc>d 
to learn to read or write, and have no literature of any sort, 
hardly any tradition. Yet the Bhil was there before the Brahiiiiri ; 
and the proudest sovereign of Eajpootana acknowledges the Bbil 
as lord of the soil, and no new successor to the throne considers 
his title as complete till he has received the tika at the hands of 
the nomad,^ If India w^ere a country divided by high moitii- 
tain-ranges, or impenetrable forests, or did impMsable ci,c«rli 
anywhere exist, this co-existence of two forms of society might to 
accounted for. But the contrary is the ease* From the Hinmkyas 
to Cape Comorin, no obstacle exists, nor, so far as we know, overdid 
exist, to the freest intercourse between the various races inhabiting 
the country. If we may believe the traditions on which the epic 
of the Eamayana was founded, armies traversed the length and tlie 
breadth of the land one thousand, it may be two thousand, years 
before Christ. The Brahmins carried their arms and their litera- 
ture to the south at a very early ago. The Buddliists spread 
everywhere. The Jains succeeded tliem. The Mahommedaiis 
conquered and settled in Mysore and the Carnatic, but in vain. 
The Bhil, the Cole, the Gond, the Toda, and other tribes, remain 
as tliey were, and practise their own rite^s and follow the customs of 
their forefathers as if the stranger liad never come among tlieim 


i m A.^ B ' vu. p. 930 ^ ST li, A B / tu w «i ws, it. p. BS. 

’ UiyaiSiUu,’ i. p. 224 
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Eastern India. 

To turn from tliese generalities to two instances more directly illus- 
tratiye of onr European experience. The first is that of the Khonds, 
the Drmds of the East, worshipping in grof*"s, ^rima formidine 
Baeris^ and iuclnlging m human sacrifices and other nnamiable 
practice-i of onr forefathers.^ These tribes exist partly -on a range 
of hills hounding the province of Cuttack on the western side and 
partly extend in^o the plains themselves. Almost within their; 
boundaries there exists a low range of rocky hills known as the 
Udyagiri, in which are found a series of Buddhist caves, many 
of them excavated before the Christian era, and as beautiful and 
as interesting as any caves in India.^ A little beyond this are 
seen the great tower of the Bohaneswar temple and of the hundred ^ 
and one smaller fanes dedicated to the worship of Biva, which was 
established here in all its splendour in the seventh century ; ® and 
a little farther on, rises on the verge of the ocean the great tower 
of the temple of Juggernaut, at Puri, established in the twelfth 
century for the woiship of that form of Yishnn.^ Yet in defiance 
of all this, in close proximity to the shrines of the gentle ascetic 
who devoted his life to the prevention of the shedding of the 
blood of the meanest of created beings, in sight of Bobanesw^ar 
anc! Puri, Macpherson tells us, unconsciously almost repeating 
jtfee vords of Tacitus ^ The Khonds use neither temples nor 


* Til© inloiiBation icganlmg the 
Khonds is pmcipally derived from a 
woih: entitled ‘ Memoiials of feuvicc,’ by 
Major (Jhai tci is-Macphci son (Mm i aj , 
1865), and lus papeis in ‘J. R. A fe" 
'till. pp. 216 seqq I < 3 [iiotL hj pietti- 
enco from the latter, as tlic moie gene- | 
rally acccbsihlo 

® Dor sovoial yeais past I have offi- 
cially and piuately been exciiing ill the 
iiifliicnee I possess to try and get two 
bassi reliovi that exist in these caves 
cast 01 photographed, oi at least care- 
iiilly copied in some foim, but hitherto 
0 ffain In 1869 the Government sent an 
dition to Cuttack with diaftsmen, j 
I I iuaphoife, Xc, but tliej knew so l 


little what was wanted that they w asied 
their time and monty in casting minaietto 
and sculptuicb of no bcaiitj^ oi mteiest, 
and, having eai nod their paj , i otuine d ? e 
itijccta I am not w ithoiit hopes that some- 
thing ma^y ho done dining the present 
cold season When lepiesoutations are 
obtained, they V ill thiow moie lighten 
the hi-stoij of the Yavanas or Gieeks in 
that remote pait of India than anything 
else that could be done, and would clear 
up some points in the histoiy of Indian 
ait that are now very obscuie 
^ Sterling's ^ocoimt of Cuttack, 
‘ Asiatic Researches,' xv. p 306. 

^ Log s g, p. 315 
® Tacitus’ ‘ Germania,' 9, 
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images in tlieir worship. They caiinot eomprelienil iiiii! rr»gii:ril 
as absurd the idea of building a houst* in honour of a rtrdly^ or In 
the expectation that he will be peculiarly present in iiiij pliici* 
resembling a human liabitation. Uroves hept sacred from tlie axe, 
hoar rocks, the tops of hills, fountains, and the banks of gtrciiiiii, 
are in their eyes the fittest places for worship.” It lUis in them 
sacred and venerable groves, that annually liitmin fictiias were 
offered up to appease the wrath of the dreaded IWi, iiic! to 
procure fertility for the fiehls. In IHdti we first iTiterfered to put 
a stop to this, and before tin* Mutiny bedieved wo hiiii l»cii 
successful. Perhaps we may have beiui m, but if our sfpoiig 
repressive hand were onci^ remov<nJ, it cannot be cloulicd iuit flic 
sacrifices w oulcl be instantly resumed. What flu* Buddhists iind the 
Brahmins, working dining at h^ast two thousand years, linv«:‘ faib*il 
to accomplish, we strangers cannot expect to siie(*eed in, in a feu 
years, unless indeed we adopt the system followcnl liy our fore- 
fathers. and are determined on extirpating those who idisfiimtely 
adhere to such practices. Had it not been that first the* Honmn, 
and then the Celt, by sword and eord \igorously to iiii{?rc»?© 
the older race, we might now have human sacrifices celebrati‘i:l 
on the plains of Batee in the neighbourhoiKl of (’''hartres, and fliift 
people quietly erecting dolmens in the valley of the Dordogne, 

l''he practices, however, of a Olamlius or a Simon de Ifontfciid 
are lepngnant to the feelings of the Indians, and bo long »i no 
political issue is at stake, they rarely interfere witli t)ie religion# 
procluitks of their neighbours. 

When from the hills inhabited by the Klionds we cross the 
delta of the Ganges in a noiiherly direction, and come to the 
Khassia hills, we find a very different state of things, but equally 
interesting as an illustration of our present studies. These hills aix* 
situated between the valley of Assam and the plains of Bylhet, and, 
rising to a height of some 5000 to 6000 fi'et, catcdi the rains during 
the south-west monsoon, and but for this would be cme of thi^ most 
delightful sanitaria of the Bengal province* A country, however, 
where 300 inches of rain fall in three months is, for at least a 
quarter of the year, an undesirable abode, and it is difliiuilt also to 
keep any soil on the rocks* Throughout tho^lKil© of^^the west6r|i 
portion of the bearing the gonerlj 
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name of Khassias, rude-stone monuments exist m greater numbers 
than perhaps i n anj^ other' portionjrf the globe of the sanie extent 
(’vs^oodctit No. 200), All travellers who have visited the country 
have been struck with the fact and with the curious similarity of 
their forms to those existing in Europe.^ So like, indeed, are they 
that it has long been the fashion to assume their identity, and it 
has consequently been often hoped that, if we could only find out ’ 
why the Indian examples were erected, we might discover the 



200. View in Khassia Hills. By H. Walters. 


motive which guided those in Europe who constructed similar 
monuments, while at the same time there seemed every reason for 
believing that it would not be diflScult to discover the motives 
which led to the erection of the Indian examples. The natives 
make no mystery about them, and many were erected within the 
last few years, or are being erected now, and they are identical in 
form with those which are grey with years, and must have been 
set up in the long forgotten past. Here, therefore, there seemed a 
chance of at last solving the mystery of the great stones. Greater 


^ H. Walters, 1828, ‘Asiatic He- 
searehos,’ xvii. pp. 499 et seqq. Goloncl 
Yale, ‘ Pi'oeoodiiig’s, Soc*. of Anti/j. Scot,’ 


i.p.92. Hooker’s ‘Himalayan Journals, **ii. 
p, 270. Major Godwin Austen, ‘Journal 
Anthropological Institute,^ Tol. i. Part 11. 
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familiarity with them has, however, mther tended to dispel tliw 
illusions. 

The Ehassias bum their dead, which is a praetieo that haniiy 
could have had its origin in their present alxxles, iuasnmcli as, 
daring three months in 
the year, it is impossible, 
from the rain, to light 
a fire out of doors, and 
consequently, i f any one 
differing that period, 
the^hody is placed in a 

coffin, formed from the KhfwaiA vuntittiai SPAt«. ; ivwit ybi,*. 

hollowed trunt of a tree, 
and pi ckled in hony^ till, A.fair day admits of his otequies 
be ing properly perf ormed .^ According to Mr, Walters, the urns 
containing the ashes are placed in Uttle eireokr cells, with flat 
tops like stools, which exist in the immediate proximity of all 
the villages, and are used as seats by the villagers on all sWe 
occasions of assembly; but whetbcr one stool is Ufsed for a whoin 
family, or till it is filled with urns, or whether a new st.ooI is ptel 
pared when a great man dies, has not yet been ascertaiiu'Hi* 

The origin of the menh irs is somewhat diflerent. If «uy of the 
Khassia tribe falls ill or gets into difflcultiei^ he prays t« some one 
of his deceased ancestors, whose spirit he fancies may bo able and 
willing to assist him. Father or mother, uncle or auttt, or Seine 
more distant relative, may do equally well, and to entbwe his prayer, 
he vows that, if it is granted, be w i ll er ect a stone in honour of th^' 
^eceasail.^ This he never fails to perform, and if the cure has beoii 
rapid, or the change in the luck so sudden as to be striking, othen* 
address their prayers to the same person, and mom stonw «« 
vowed. It thus sometimes happens that a person, man or womati, 
who was by no means remarkable in life, may have five, or wvwi, 
or ten— two fives, for the number must always bo unequal— 
erected in their honour. T he centre stone g enerally is crqwntad by 
a capital, or turhan-Iike ornament, and sometimes two are joined 

* SoWagintwcit, io ‘ AnslantV No. 23, 1870, pji. .'iSO et sey/. 

2 ‘ Asiatic Beaearohos,’ xvil. p. BOt 

» Major Godwin Austen, * Jcranua AnUiwp. Institute,' i. p. 127, 
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togetjxer, forming a trilithon, but then tbey apparently count as | 
one. Major Austen mentions a set of five being erected in 1869 j 
on tbe opposite side of tbe road to an original set of the samel 



202. Mcnliiw anil Tahirs. From Schlagir-twcit. 


number with wliicb. an old lady had previously been honoured, in 
consequence of the services which after her death she liad rendered 
to her tribed 



but Like the tomb stools, they frequently at least seem to be 
places of assembly. One, described by Major Austen, measured 
30 feet 4 inches by 10 feet in breadth, and had an average thickness 


* ^Journal Anthrop. Inst’ i p. 126, 
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"Oot; it, had steps to ascend to it; and certainly it locife 
place from, wliieli it would, be convenient to atltlrcss an 
lienee. The' great stone of tins rnomnnent weiglira'I 23' torig 
cwi, and another is clescribed as nieasiiring 30 h;‘et by 13 .feet, 
hi foot 4 indies in thichnessj and others seem iienriy of the 
|e dimensions; and they are frequently raised mmw height from 
r ground, and supported on massive monoliths m pillars. 

'I^'hile tills is so, we need not wonder at the masses eittpl£>y,ed ia 
^ erection of Stonehenge or 'Avebury, or any of mir JSi:irO{ 5 eaii 
anments. Physically the Khassias are a very iiifcidor nwf to 
iiii we can conceive otir forefathers ever to havt^ booft. 'Their 
ige of civilization is barely removed from tliiit of mere savages* 
d 'their knowledge of the mechanical arts is of the most 'primitive' 
scription. Add to all this that their country 'is TOontt,tftinoiis and 
gged in the highest degree. Yet with all these dhwivantage^s 'tliey 
O've these great stones and erect'them with perfect focility, wliile 
^ 1 ;' are lost in wonder because our forefathers did somethii'ig nearly 
||ial to it some fourtegn centuries ago* 

/There ar£ ap parently no circleB and ;jiq j]ignmfmjB^c>iy t!i^ 

.51* any of the forms which in the previous |iageB »ve have ascribed 
battle-fields, and no tumuli nor any of their derivat'ivoB, and, no 
'.nilptured, stones of any sort. The real likeness, tlii^refo'Rif, betW'O 0 i 
he two forms of art is not so striking as it appears at imt siglit,,, 
tit still presents coincidences tliat it is impossible to overlook* 
"'One of the most curious points whieli an examination of theso 
wO Indian tribes brings to light with reference to the Ihiropcaii 
‘,biigeners is that in^ Cuttack we have micred groves, 
ices, an all-powerful priesthood indulging iiuliviiiation, and \ 4 yioii« 
Sfior peculiarities, all savouring of Briiidisin, but not <mc iipiighl,,, 
me or stone monumeiit^ of any sort. Jn the ^^Khassiii , lulls, ou ,llic 
'fther hand, we have dolmens, menhirs, trOithons, 
h fms 2 itderStono'''axchitectun^ no dominant prh^stlio^, no 
h /man sacrifices, no groves, nor anytliing sav()uringof tlie I>ruW W 

' To the European student the most intemsting fact connected 
With the monuments on the Khassia hills is prohaldy their date. 
We do not hno_^^^fer__back_ttiey but we do know that 

.'t!any were erected within the .limits of the present cetitnry, and 
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some witMn tte last few years. Yet this has taken place iii;| 
presence of, and in immediate contact with, two far higher ff|f||is1 
of ciTilization. 

Ai the foot of the Khassia hills, to the north, lies the fef ; 
Hindu kingdom of Kamarnpa. How far it extends back to, wc ibi 
not know, but its foundation was certainly anterior to the Chri4iini/; 
era; and when Hiouen Thsang visited it in the beginning of e! | 
seventh century, he found it rich and prosperous, and conta|iM!% i 
'^temples by hundreds.”^ And now, in the jungles, ruins are 
tinually being discovered of temples not so old perhaps a^i ibis 
date, but showing continued prosperity down to a far later p©ri?, i 
AH these temples are richly and elaborately carved and 
mented with that exuberance of detail characteristic of 
architecture. W 

At the foot of the southern slope of the hills lies Sylhet. % 
it became great, we dp not know, but it certainly was occupi< ^ ' ' 
the Mahommedans some centuries ago, and adorned with mo q t i 
and palaces and all that magnificence in which the in | 
indulged in the East. Yet the Khassia looks down on these net | 
forms of civilization unmoved. As a servant or a trader he | 
have been for centuiies familiar vith both : but he clings to hi 
old faith, and erects his rude-stoue monuments, as his forefatb^ 

. . f 

had done irom time immemorial, and it is doubtful whether eifbf ji 
our soldiers or our missionaiies will soon wean him from 
strange form of adoration. 

Surely all this is sufficient to make us pause before argiimg, 
from our own European experiences, or deciding questions v/Iacxi ’ 
so few facts have hitherto been available on which to base 
sound conclusions. i , 

Western India. i 

On the other side of India there are some groups of rude-sf^/fr^ ^ 
monuments similar to those found in the Khassia hills, and appi 
rently erected for similar purposes. They are, however, much 
perfectly known, and are described or at least drawn by only 


^ ‘ M^moiies sur les Contr^es occidentales/ iii. p 76 . 
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traveller.^ The most conspicuous of these is one near 
It consists of two rows of thirteen stones each, and o»ip in front of 
them of three stones — the numbers being always uno’ven, as in 
Bengal — and on the opposite side four of those small altars, or 
tables, which always accompany these groups of stones on the 
Khassia hills. These, however, are very much smaller, the <‘cntral | 
stone being only about 4 feet high, and falling off to about a f«)t| 
in height at the end of each row.-^ Whether they were or were no^ 
dedicated to the same purpose, Colonel Leslie does not inform m | 
•but their resemblance is so marked that there seems vary littif 
doubt that they were dedicated or \owed to the spirits of decenawl 
ancestors. 

Another class of circular fanes looks at first sight more promising 
as a means ot comparison with ours. Generally they seem to con- 
sist of one or three stones, in front of which a cireular ajmeo — in 
the largest instance 40 feet m diameter, but more generally 20 to 
30 feet only — is marked out by a number ot small stones, from 8 
to 20 inches in height, while the great central stones are only 
3 feet high. To compare these, therefore, with our great megalithie 
monuments seems r£|,ther absurd. So lar as can lie made out, the 
> central stone seems to represent a local village deity, called Vetal 
or Betal, who, like Nadzu Pennu,the village god, one of the inferior 
deities of the Khonds, is familiarly represented merely by a rude 
stone, placed under a tree.® In the instance of Vetal, it seems when 
a sacrifice — generally of a cock — is to be made, all those who are 
interested bring their own stones, and arrange them, in a circular 
fashion, round the place where the ceremony is to bo {verformwl ; 
hence the superficial likeness. None, so far as is known, are ancient, 
nor indeed has it at all been made out when and how the worship 
of this deity arose. It is evidently a local superstition of some of 
the indigenous tribes, which latterly under our tolerant rule has 
become more prominent, for the sect is hated and despised by the 
Brahmins : and so far as facts the concerned, it would lie difficult 

‘ Colonel Forbes Leslie, ‘Early EflC«e ethnographic poipt of ww, if some 
of Scotland,’ vol u pis Ivm lix lx. Thiy . ftotUer iniornuition could be obtained 
have also been desenbed by Dr StevWh ’ regarding these stone rows 
son, ‘J R A S’ v.pp 192 et 'ii , “ ‘ Early Races of Scotland,’ i» ■». 

would he extremely interesting, m «» l “ ‘J B A 8’ xiii. p. 

2 H 2 
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to cany back the history of this form of architecture for a hundred 
years from this time. It may be older, but there is nothing to 
show that it is so. 

So far as the monuments above mentioned are concerned, there 
seems nothing in them that affords a real analogy or establishes any 
direct connexion between the European and Indian examples. The 
sacrifice of a cock to Vetal, when in sickness, looks like a similar 
sacrifice to Esculapius, and the human sacrifices and sacred groves 
of the Khonds are very Druidical in appearance ; but no one pro- 
bably will be found to contend that Yetal and Esculapius are the 
same god, or that the Khonds are Celts ; and without this being 
established, the argument halts. The case, however, seems different 
when we turn to the sepulchral arrangements of the aboriginal tiibes 
of India. Here the analogies are so striking that it is hard to 
believe that they are accidental, though equally hard to undei- 
stand how and when the intercourse could have taken place which 
led to their similarity. 

I "'*^8 in Europe, the sepulchral monuments of India may be divided 
into two great classes — the dolmens and the tumuli. In the present 



205 Dolmen at Rajnnkolooi Fiom a dialing by Colonel Mealo^^s 1 lyl i 

state of our knowledge it is difficult to say wJiicli are the more 
numerous. According to Colonel Meadows Taylor,’- who is our best 


^ I f|uote fiom a paper by him, pub- 
shed m the ‘ Trans R Irisli Academy, 
\n pp J^^einqq Theie is an earlier 


papei by bim in tlie ‘ J B, B. R. A 8/ 
vol. Ill 179, but it IS superseded by the 
later publication 
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authority on the subject, tin* dolntoiw are of two kinds? — th<»8ft «m- 
sisting of four stones, that is to say, three SHpporiing slonos awl raw 
cap-stone — thus leaving one side ()pon— and those in vUiidi the 
chamber is closed by a fourth stone; in the latter case tlun fourtli 
stone has invaiiably a^ipulK opening in it, like the ^icewsiaii 
examples (woodcuts Nos. 11)2, 193), and the dolmen at Trio (No. 
127). These forms are both shown in woodent No. 20.% repre* 
senting two at Eajunkoloor, in the p? evince of tShoIapore, Ix'twmi 
the Bheema and Kistnah, near their junction. The side-stones of 
the larger monuimuit measure 15 foot 3 mchos hy 0 tcet in height, 
and more than 1 foot in thickness. The cap-stono is 15 ieet 
9 inches by 10 feet 9 inches, and the mh'mal apace 8 feethy 6 fwd, 



the third slab being placed at some distance from the rear, and 
between the two side-stones. Tho same arrangement is followed 
in the closed dolmen, the cross slabs being inside, as shown in 
the view (woodcut No. 208), and plan (wowlcnt No. 207). The 
interior of the closed dolmen contained a little black mould on tho 
surface. Below this a greyish white earth, brought from a distance, 
with which were lound human ashes and portions of bones and 
charcoal mixed, and pieces of broken pottery, red and black. 
These rested on the solid rock on which the dolmen was erected. 
Nothing whatever was fonnd in any pf the open dolmem^; htlt 
whether this arose frpm tfeeir being pluwjered, or from licifig 
exposed, is not clear. It could hardly have been tliat they were 
not sepulchral. ' fley seem at least to be mixed up indiscrimi- 
nately with the others, and except their being open, there is nothing 
to distinguish them. The arrangement of these dolmens m plan 
is peculiar. As will he seen from the next wiwdcut (No. 209), 
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they are as regular as in onr cemeteries^ and apparently in certain 
directions would haye gone on extending ad mfinitum; bnt k 
another direction are cairns irregularly spaced, and showing a dis- 
tinction in the mode of burying which at present it is difficult to 
account for. 

At a place in the Eaichore Doab, called Yemmee Gooda, fonr of 
the dolmens of the first class were surrounded by double circles 
of stones ; but this does not seem to be a usual arrangement. 
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20^ Arrangemeat of Dolmeiib at Kajurikoloor. By Colonel Meadowb Tayloi 


Almost more interesting than the dolmens are the cairns. The 
following plan of the group at Jewurgi, a place fifty miles, as the 
crow flies, north-east from Eajunkoloor, will explain their arrange- 
ment and juxtaposition. Tliey, too, seem to divide themselves into 
two classes, as shown in the two sections — those with a summit-cist, 
like those in Auvergne, and those without ; howevei’, apparently 
have single and double circles of stones surrounding them. Two 
stones are generally found protruding slightly through the surface of 
the tumulus, and when an excavation is made between them, the cist 
is found laid in their direction at a depth of 9 to 10 feet below the 
surface. This seems to be generally double, and contains skeletons 
laid on their faces. At one end, but outside the cist, are quantities 
ipf pottery, and above the cist a number of skeletons, thrown in 
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pellmell, and over these a thiVk layer of earth and gravei lie** 
tached heads are found sometimeB in the eiste, sometimes outside 



210. Ciiiras at By Colonel Mejstdowa Taylor, 


among the pottery, which led Colonel Taylor to the conclusion 
that human sacrifices had been practised at the time these mima 



211. Section of Calm at Jewur^ 

were raised, and that these are the remains of the wives or slaves of 
the defunct. It may be so, but it may also be that, as in Enrope, 



in2. 


bcctiott ot Uilrn at Jewrrgl 
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we must make a distinction between battle-fields and cemeteries ; 
and I confess the idea that the cairns at Jewnrgi mark a battle- 
field, and the dolmens at Eajunkoloor a cemetery, appears to 
account for the phenomena better than the other hypothesis. If 
this is not so, as the distance between Eaiunkoloor and Jewnrgi is 
only fifty miles, we must assume either that the district was inha- 
bited by two different races of men at the same time, practising 
different modes of sepulture, or we must concede that the one is 
older than the other, and that the one race had been dispossessed 
and vYas succeeded by tbe other. The difficulties attending either 
of these suppositions appear to me infinitely greater than those 
inTolyed in assuming that the one is a battle-field, the other a 
cemetery. Tlie only thing that would make me hesitate about 
this is the presence of several cairns at Eajunkoloor. These, 
however, do not appear to have been opened, and we do not 
consequently know whether the same instances of decapitation 
were to be found, or whether the bodies were arranged in the 
same manner as at Jewurgi. 

Be this as it may, if these sections are to be depended on, it 
appeals to be toleiably oeitain that these tombs cannot be old. 
It seems impossible that hnman bones conld remain so entire and 
perfect as these are lepresented to be, so near the surface and in a 
recently distiiibed soil, where rain and moisture must easily have 
penetrated at all times. A medical man on the spot might deter- 
mine w^hether two or thiee or five centuiies have elapsed since 
these bodies were laid where they are found , but I should be very 
much surprised if he raised their date beyond the last named figure. 
It is hazaidoiis, howevei’, to pronounce on such questions from the 
scanty data we have before us. 

Tlieio IS still another class of dolmens, or rather kistvaens, 
common on the Nilgiri hills and throughout the hill region of 
Malabar. In it the chamber is formed like those desciibed above, 
but always buried in the earth, only showing the cap-stone flush 
with the surface of the soil. One of these, in the Coorg count] y, 
is worth quoting, from its possessing two circular apertures, l|ke 
those of the Plas Newydd tumulus (woodcut No. 48). This cine, 
however, has a diaphragm dividing it into two chambers. If Ithe 
Welsh one was so partitioned, the wall has disappeared. 
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One other class of monument must be qnotiHl, mn jw liiuHtiaimg 
any of our examples, but boeaose it is so nearly ah iitieal 'aitli tlm 



21*? Dolible DoIjh nj 


clioiiclias^ of Northei’ii Afiica (woodeut No. 105), and w]ii*a try 
to find out whether there was any real connexion between ibe 



^ ^ T*ioc(/Cdiiig«j Amh* )S<x Baikal, lid 

- ‘Bikumtiotml PnluHionc viduiiw, c 
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and the West, such examples may afford valuable hints. According 
to Sir Walter Elliot/ they are the commdnest, or rather, perhaps, 
the most conspicuous, being perched on the tops of hills or ridges. 
Their form is a circular wall of uncemented rough stones, 4 to 
5 feet high, 3 feet thick, and 6 to 8 feet in diameter. 

One other variety is interesting, not only from its similarity 
to those in Europe, especially in Scandinavia, but also from its 
bearing on the question of the age of those in India. The 

sepulchres of this 
class are all very 
like one another, and 
consist of small circles 
of rude stones, gene- 
rally of two dimen- 
sions only, 24 and 

32 feet in diameter, 
and have something 
like an opening on 
one side, and oppo- 
site this two or three 
stones within the 

circle, apparently 
marking the position 
of the sepulchral de- 
posit.'^ Monuments 
very similar to these exist in the Nilgiri hills, and elsewhere 
in India, ^ but they are principally found at the roots of the 
hills round Amravati, where they exist literally in hundreds. No 
one, probably, who studies Colonel Mackenzie’s map of that 

district^ will doubt that they form the cemetery of the city 

of Dharani Kotta, to which the Amravati Tope is attached. As 
in China, burying in the fertile land was not allowed, and con- 
sequently the place selected for the graves of the inhabitants was 
I ^jaeaiest uncumvated spot, wMch was the foot of the hills. So 

^ ‘ lEtematiOBal Prehistoric Congress/ I Norwich volume, p. 257. 

Norwich volume, p. 245. '* Published on a reduced scale, * Tree 

® ‘ J., B A. S.’ new ser ies, in. p 143. and Serpent Worship/ p xlvi. 
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far as is at present knowBy these eirenlar graves exinf iii 

SBch numbers as here, awl it can hardly be doubted but tbat they 
have some connexion with the gieat circular rail of the Amriiffiti 
Tope. That rail is unique in India, whether we considc^r its oiteiit, 
the beauty of its sculptures, or the elalK)rateness of its fiiiiili 
Other rails exist elsewhere surrounding dagobas or sacred «}mf% 
but none where the circle itself is relatively m miieli pxmim 
and more magnificent than the Burroiinding ohjeetg. The qiicsticiii 
thus arises, did the Amravati circle grow out of the nide-gtcaie 
graves that cluster round the hills in its neighbourlioocl, or are the 
rude circles humble copies of that pride of the cdty? I liiivo 
myself no doubt that the latter is the true explanation of the 
phenomena ; but the grounds for this conclusion will be chiirer im 
we proceed. Meanwhile it is hardly worth while eimiiieraliiig all 
the smaller varieties of form which the ru<le-storio W'^piilchn^s of 
the Indians took in former days. Their numlK^w m many classes 
are few, and have no direct bearing on the subject of our em|iiirii«* 


Geographk^al Distribution. 

Nothing would tend more to convey clear ideas on the subject 
of Indian dolmens than a map of their distribution, W€t» it |)0«blo 
to construct one. As, however, no nation even in 'Europe, except 
France, is in a position to attempt such a thing, it is in fain 
to expect that sufScient information for the purpose should exist 
in India, where the subject has been taken up only so recently in 
so sporadic a manner.^ The following sketch, however, is |wrliaps 
not very far from the truth regarding them. They do not exist in 
the valley of the Ganges, or of any of its tributaries, nnr in the 
valleys of the Nerbudda or Taptee; not, in fact, in that part 
of India which is generally described as north of the Vindhya range 
of Mils. They exist, though somewhat sparsely, over the whole of 


1 Tlie pimoipal souices of mioitaatiou j mfoimaticji m tlio Hu immU'* 

on the subject are the papers of Sir i Ifttera t«) lue are with 

Walter Elliot and Col. Meadows Ta> lor, 1 which if he would mlf coUBeol to 
so ofteu referred to above But 1 am arrange aud puhlub wtmld ttuuw a 
also ludehtecl to Mi 
M 0 S., for a gie^affiouut of valuable 
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the country drained by the Godavery and its affluents. They are 
very common, perhaps more frequent than in any other part of 
India, in the valleys of the Kistnah and its tributaries- They are 
also found on both sides of the Ghats, through Coimbatore, all the 
way doun to Cape Comorin; and they are also found in groups all 
over the Madras presidency, bnt especially in the neiglibouiliood 
of Coiijeveran. 

The fiist inference one is inclined to draw from this is that they 
must be Draudian, as contradistinguished from Aiyan ; and it may 
be so. But against this view we have the fact that all the races 
at present dominant in the south repudiate them : none use similar 
inodes of burial now, nor do any object to our digging them up 
and destroying them. 

If we look a little deeper, we come to a race of Karumb ers, 
to whom Sir Walter Elliot is inclined to ascribe the bulk of the 
rude-stone monuments/ From his own researches, and the various 
documents contained in the Mackenzie MSS.,^ they seem to have 
been a pov\erful race in the south of India, from the earliest times 
to which our knowledge extends, and to have continued powerful 
about Coujevorau and Madras till say the tenth or eleventh 
centuries, when they were overpowered by the Cholas, and finally 
disa])pear from the political horizon before the rising supremacy 
of that triumvirate of powers, the Chola, Chera, Pandya, who 
governed the south till the balance of power was disturbed by 
the Mahommedan and Maharatta invasions. 

A wretched remnant of these Karumbers still exists on the 
Nilgiri hills, and about the roots of the western Ghats, but with- 
out a literature or a history, or even traditions that would enable 
us to identify or distinguish them from any of the other races of 
the south. The only test that seems capable of application is that 
of language, and this philologors have determined to bo a dialect 


' Noiwicli volume, ‘ lutematioual Pre- 
lusfcorio Oonpjross/ pp. 252 et seqq. He 
places the destruction of tlie Karumbers as 
early astlie scventb century, but tbe dates 
are, to say the least, often very doubtful. 

P '^hen, for instance, Hiouen Thsaug > isilod 
njeveran in 640— the Buddlust esta- 
shment— tboy wore still iomiblxiug, 


and no signs apparent of the storm, 
which did not, I fancy, break out till at 
least a century after that time. See also 
‘The Seven Pagodas,’ by Oapt. Can, 
Madras, 1869, p. 127. 

® Second Report by the Rev. W. 
Taylor, ‘ Madras Lit. Jour.’ vii. p. 311 
et 
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of tho Drayidiaii tongues.^ But, in Bitch a case m tliis, liiiignngo 
is a most tinsafe gnido. Within recent times the I Vi nidi iiaie 
changed their langiiogo li^ithout any alteration of race, iiini if 
intercommunication go(*B on at its present lafe, English, in a 
century or two, may bo the only languag(^ spokc^n in tlic‘ho islands. 
From the names of places we 'would know that (kdtie riiees hiicl 
inhabited many localities, but from the tcmgiie of tlie |a*o|iIe wo 
should not know now that the rornish, or then that the Widsli, 
were more Celtic tlian the inhabitants of Yorkshire or tlm Lothmri^ 
So in India nothing seems morc3 likely than Ihal, during the la«t 
eight ^r ten centuries, the Tamnlion or I)ra\idiiin 
should have spread northward to tlu^ Vindliya, iind that tin'* Cornk, 
the Karnmbers, and other subject half-eivilized races, Blioiild liiivo 
adopted the language of their compicrors and masters. It may 
be otherwise, but we know cerbunly that the soutliciii 
brought their stylo of architecture — as diilf( ult ii thing to idiaiigc 
almost as language — as far north as Ellura, ami ciuwhI the 
imperishable rocks there, in the eighth or ninth century, in 
the style that was indigenous at Tanjore;^ and ibis, too, lor 
purpose of marking their triumph over the religion of Biidilha, 
which they had just succeeded in abolishing in the south* 

If this is so, there are still two distinguiahiitg featurCB wliicli 
may help us to discriminate between tlio candiflatcH for llift 
rude-stone monuments. The true DravidiaiiH — the ( dmla, 
Chera, Pamlya — never were Buddhists, and nevtv put forward 
a claim to have (U’eeted any monuments of tins class* Tlio 
Karumbers were Buddhists, and claim these monuincnth; and 
Buddhism and such htruetiires must, I fancy* for reasons to bcj 
given hereafter, always have gone togetlnu*. 

Fiiither researches may enable ns to speak with prcMnsioii on tlio 
subject, but all we can at present do k to except, iirst, thc^ Aryans 
of the north, and all the people incorpomted with theun, Iroiii the 
charge of being builders of rude-stone monuments. We must 

^ Caldwell’ fci ‘Biavulian GraBimax/ i otie now Mr WalhoiwC^ Itttiis 

pp 9 et Beqq. ‘ The Tubes of the Nilgm ai’c also on tloH point, 

Ililh; by a German inisbioimiy (Madias, « ‘liock-cnt TetiipbV by tlie 

1856)— the Bev B. Mot/, who probably Anthoi, p 50 
knows moie of their language than any 
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also except the TamuliaBS or pure Dravidians of the south. But 
between these two there must have been some race, whom, for the 
present at least, we may call Karumbers. One of their centres of 
power was Oonjeveran, but from that they were driven, as far as 
I can make out, about the year 750, But it does not appear that 
they might not have existed as a power on*the banks of the Upper 
Eistnah and Tongabudra to a much later period. 

The limits of the Chalukya kingdom, which arose at Kalyan 
early in the seventh century,^ and of that of Vijianagara, which 
was established in the Tongabudra in the fourteenth, are so nearly 
coincident with the limits of the dolmen region — except #where 
the latter was compressed on the north by the Mahommedan king- 
dom of Beejapore — that it seems most probable that there must 
have been a homogeneity among the people of that central pro- 
vince of which we have now lost the trace. 

This, however, like many other questions of the sort, must be 
postponed till we know something of the Nizam’s country. In so far 
as the history or ethnography of the central plateau of India is 
concerned, or its arts or architecture, the Nizam’s dominions are 
absolutely a terra incognita. No one has visited the country who 
had any knowledge of these subjects, and the Indian Government 
has done nothing to enquire, or to stimulate enquiry, into these 
questions in that country. Yet, if I am not very much mistaken, 
the solution of half the difficulties, ethnological or archmological, 
that are now perplexing us lies on the surface of that region, for 
anyone who will take the trouble to read them. Till this is done, 
we must, it is feared, he content with the vaguest generalities ; but 
even now I fancy we are approaching a better state of knowledge 
in these matters, and I almost belie've I can trace a connexion 
; between our so-called Earumbers and the Singalese, which, if it 
I can be sustained, will throw a flood of light on some of the most 
puzzling questions of Indian ethnogi’aphy. 


^ Sii Walter Elliot, ^ J. E, A. 8/ iv. pp. 7 et heqji , ; and new series, i. 250. 
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Age of the Stoke Mokgmbnts* 

A glimmering of light seemed to be throvin on siiliject bj 
a passage quoted by Sir Walter Elliot from a missiciiiary re{>ott 
from Travancore^ in winch it was stated that an Indian tribe still 
continued to bury in “ cromlechs/’ like tfiose of Coiiiilmtore, eon* 
structed with four stones and a (wering one/* ^ If this were m% 
we might have got hold of one end of a thread whicdi would hmfl 
us backwards through the labyrintln It Iookc4 so like a mmial 
instance that Mr. Walliouso kindly wrote to Mr. Baker, the niitlior 
of the report in question, and sent mo m extract frcan liis riqdy, 
which is curious. The Slala Arryians are a race of m<m dweliing 
in dense jungles and hills. Oromlechs arc common among them, 
and they w^qrahjp their ancestors, to whom they 

make annual offerings. At the present day they are aeciistomeil 
to take corpses into the sacred groves, and place small slfilw of 
atones, in the form of a box, and, after making otteringi of arrack, 
sweetmeats, &c., to the departed spirit, suppoa^d to be holering 
near, a small stone is placed in the model box or vault, and it 
is covered over with great ceremony. The spirit is Bup|)0«*d to 
dwell in the stone, which in many eases is changed at tlii 
annual feast into a rough silver or brass figure.’* As Mr. Wiilboiise 
remarks, this looks like an echo from megalithic times. The 
people, having lost the power of erecting such huge Biritctiires m 
abound in their hills and on tiie plains around, from wliich thj 
may have been driven at some early period, are content still to 
keep up the traditions of a primaeval usage by these miniatiiM 
shams. There seems little doubt that this is the case, and it 
is especially interesting to have obstTved it here, as it aifoimtg 
for what has often puzzled Indian antiquaiies. In Coorg and 
elsewhere, miniature urns and miniature utensils, sucli as one 
sees used as toys in European nurseries, are oiten found in these 
tombs, and have given rise to a tradition among the natives tliat 
tffey belong to a race of pigmies : whereas it is evident that it is 
only a dying out of an ancient faith, when, as is so generally the 
case, the symbol supersedes the reality. 

1 Sir W. Ellioi, ‘ Joninal Etlniological Soc,,’ mw scri<% IHOl), p 1 10. 
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The articles found in the cairns and dolmens in India unfor- 
tunately afford us very little assistance in determining their age. 
The pottery that is found in quantities in them everywhere, is to 
all appearances, identical in form, in texture, and in glaze with 
jthe pottery of the present day. No archaic forms have, so far as 
T Imow, been found anywhere, nor anything that would indicate a 
progression. This might be used as an argument to prove how 
modern they were. In India, however, it would he most unsafe 
to do so. We have no knowledge as to how long ago these forms 
were introduced into or invented in that country, and no reason to 
suppose that they would change and progress as ours do. So far 
^s our present huftwledge .extends,, the. pottery found in these tpnjhs 
may have been made within the last few centuries,, 
he Tthousancf or, twu., thousand years old for anything we know to 

the coB.tr aij.,.,, ' ' / 

The same remarks apply to the gold and silver ornaments and 
generally to the trinkets found in the tombs. Similar objects 
may be picked up in the bazaars in remote districts at the present 
day, hut they may also have been in use in the time of Alexander 
the Great. Iim agear-hea utensils of the most modern 

shape and pattern are among the oemmonest o^ects Jb^^^ 
these tombs; and if anyone were arguing for victory, and not 
for the truth, these might be adclucerV ’to prove thar'tlfeT^^^ 
belonged to what tie Germans ’ youngest Iron age.” 

This reasoning has no application whatever to India. Flint im- 
plements are found there, and very similar to those of Europe, 
but never in the tombs. ^Brqnze )vas,,p to the 

Indians at a_rempte^^,age^,^^but ^ no ^ bronze^ m have been 

^ though iron has 
been, and that frequently ; but its presence tells us nothing ag 
to age. So far we know, the Indians were as familiar with the 
use of iron in the fourth themselvS 

were, and, for anything we know to the contrary, may have under- 
stood the art of extracting it from the ore and using it for armi 
and cutting-tools before these arts' were practised in Europe. 

One of the most curious and interesting illustrations of thii 
is found in the existence of the celebrated iron pillar of Dhava 
in the;OQurtyard' of the mosque at fhe .Kiitub, near Oelhi. ' ..Thi 




210, Iron Pillar at the Kutnl), Delhi. From a photogmplu 

Baird Smith had dug do\vii and found its base 16 feat below the 

surface. Lieuteaaut Cole' now brings borne a report tliat it is 
26 feet deep in the ground. Taking, however, the more moderate 


■ Lieut. Cole, K.E., has brought -ft wst, rf the nptwr pirt of tin.-. 
wliich' is now at the South K.enffligtoB:MS»jpiB. 
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consists of a solid shaft of wrought iron, stoding 22 feet 6 inches 
ont of the ground and is 5 feet 6 inches in citeumferenee at about 
5 feet from its base. When I visited it, the report was that Coioael 
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dimension, a sin^lo forging nearly 40 feet long and 5 feet circum- 
terenco ^\as not made, atnl could not have been made, in any 
country of Europe befoie tlie introduction of steam-macliinery, 
nor, indeed, before the invention of the Nasmyth hammer. 

Theie is an inscription on the pillar which, unfortunately, bears 
no (late ; but from the form of the characters, the nature of the 
event it describes,^ coupled with the architecture of the capital of 
the pillar, it leaves no doubt that it was erected in the third or 
toiirtli century ot our era. 

It must be left to those practically skilled in the working of 
metals to explain how any human being could work in close 
proximity to such a mass heated to a welding heat, or how it was 
possible without steam-maebinery to manipulate so enormous a 
bar of iron. The question that interests us here is, how long 
must the Hindus have been familiar with the use of iron and the 
mode of working it before they could conceive the idea of such a 
monument and carry it into execution? It could hardly have 
been centuiies, it must have been nearer thousands of years, and 
yet they erect rude-stone monuments in India at the present 
day! 2 

One other instance, at the lower end of the scale, may be 
quoted as also bearing directly on this subject. Of all the people 
of India the Khassias are probably the most expert in extracting 
iron from its ores and manufactniing it when made ; and their 
mode of doing this is so original, and, though rude, so effective, 
that theio can be no doubt that it is the result of long ex- 
perience among themselves.^ They ha\e, in fact, practised the 
art from time immemoiial ; yet though possessing iron tools for, 
it may be, thousands of yeai’b, they at tlie present day adhere to 
the practice of using rude unhewn-stone monuments, like the 
Jews, ill preference to those 'Svhich any iron tool had touched at 


^ ‘Journal Asiatic Soc Bengal,’ 'vii. 
p. 629. 

® The crack and bend m the upper 
part of Uie pillar are caused by a cannon, 
shot, the dent of which is distinctly 
Tisibfe on tho opposite side. I hope it 
^as not )li®4 by tto llnghsh, but I do 


not know who else would, or could, h tve 
done it. 

® Hooker’s ‘Himalayan Journals,’ in 
p 310. Percy s ‘ Metallurgy . Iron and 
Steel,’ p, 254 et seqq. All the original 
authoiities will he lound leferred to t(i 
the last-named woik 
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any Mor can it be argued that they de thi« llifty 

do not know better. As just nieutionefb uny tinie^ fortiiiniy 
witlun tlie last thousand years, they might have mm the BiiildliiBl 
or Hindu stonemasons of Kamampa erecting the most elabomteij 
carred stone temples, and can now see the. domes of the iiioiijiies 
which the Mahommeclans erected in the cities of Sylhofc tliree or 
four centuries ago. ^ 

Although it thus liappens that all these d prim reiisoniiigs 
and mistaken analogies, drawn from our ov#n progrpiif^:* stale, 
which are so familiar to Buropc^an antiquaries, break clown at oiic^^ 
when applied to India, still there are a few indicalioiis from wliirh 
approximate dates may bo o1>tained, and many more could, no 
doubt, be found if looked for. One of tliCfeO is, that the greater 
number of the dolmens of the Nilgiii hills are sculpturcMl; but 
only one of the diawings on them, so far as I kuf)w, has Imui 
published,^ and though it is ungracious to say so, I tear timt it is 
not a very faithful representation. It is, however, sufficiently »o to 
enable us to recognise at once a aimilarity to a class of ittonuments 
very common in 
the plains. These 
are called Vira- 
cull, if destined 
to commemorate 
men or heroes, 
and Masteecull 
if erected in ho- 
nour of women 
who sacrifice 
themselves on 
their husband’s , 
funereal pile. / 

Colonel Mac- j 

kenzie collected sculptuic on undet side of Ckp-Sto»e of a NHgfri 

drawings of more 

than one hundred of these, which are now in the ludia Office, and 
photographs of many others have been made hut not published* 

* ^ Msdifts lit Bocf ^ xw. pi 

2 i 2 



Josaplins, ‘ Boll Jml v* n* ^ 
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Tlie similarity in the costume and style of an displayed in the 
preceding woodcut yith that of the memorial stones leaves little 
or no doubt of their being appioximately of the same age. As 
most of the memorial stones are insciibed and their dates at least 
approximately lmo\An, if the identity can be established the date of 
the dolmens can also be determined. Till, however, some one 
\^ill take the tiouble of photographing the cairns, so as to enable 
us to compare them vith the standing stories, no certainty can. he 
obtained ; but as none of the sculptured stones go back a thousand 
years, and those most like the woodcut cannot claim five centuries 
of antiquity, these sculptured cairns in the Nilgiris cannot be so 
very old as is sometimes assumed. 

The second instance is cuiious and instructive. In the centre oi 



218 


Dolmen at Iwullee From a photograph 


the courtyard ot a now ruined Sivite temple at Iwullee, in Dhaiwar, 
m the very centre of the dolmen 

tripod dolmen of the usual shape (woodcut No.^218). The question 
is, how got it there? Ho one who knovs anything of India will, 
1 presume, argue that the Biahminical followers of Siva would 
erect the sanetuaiy of their god in fiont of the tomb of one of the 
despised aboriginal tribes, if still reverenced bv them, or would 
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have Begleeted to utilize it if negleeted. One of two things 
fore only seems possible* Either a Koinmher, or native fliief of 
some denomination, stipulated that on his conversion to the faith 
of the Brahmins, if he erected a temple in honour of his nowly** 
adopted god, be should be allowed to be buried, more mijortiiin” j 
in the courtyard* This is possible, hut hardly probable. It seeini 
more likely that, after the temple was desecrated and neglected, 
some native thought the spot fit and appropriate for liis Iwl 
resting-place, and was buried there accordingly, From its arciii- 
tecture, there is no doubt that the age of the temple may be 
carried back as far as the thirteenth century, but it more probabl? 
belongs to the fourteenth. According to the first hypothesis, the 
age of the dolmen would be that of the temple ; according to 
the second, one, two, or three centuries more modern, 

A third indirect piece of evidence is derived from Colonel 
Meadows Taylor’s paper m the ^ Irish Transactions^ He rcprescnl 'i 
a tolerably extensive 

group of these menu- "" 

ments as placed im- jf ' 

mediately outside the 1 1 ^ • 

city gate at Shahpoor, j 1 fo , 

and from what he says — ^ "" V* * * ' 

of them they are evi- ‘ \ \ 

dently of the same age ' 

as the other examples , I ' ' ♦ 

he quotes. From their , . 

position and arrange- o . 

ment, it does not seem 

doubtful that they are the usual extramural cemetery so generally 
attached to Indian cities, and they are, in fact, subsequent in date 


9 ^ 


Stow Mommii^rite at hUali|»ni* 


to the erection of the gate in front of which they are plaeetl. Tlie 
gateway, I learn irom a letter feom Colonel Meadows Taylor, 
undoubtedly belongs to tbe Mahommedan period. It is a regular 
arch, of the usual pointed form, and conseqnently subsequent to 
1347 A.D., when tbe Babmany dynasty first established them- 
selves in this quarter. This being so, the masons who huilt the 
gate would certainly have utilized the tombs of the pagans had 
they existed previously. They must, therefore, be subsoqumt to 
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the gate ; and as it cannot be live centuries old, we have a limit 
to theii age beyond wbicb we cannot go. 

Our next example is stdl moie cunoub and interesting. In 
the cold weather of 1867-8, Mr. Mulheran, when attached to the 
Trigonometrical Survey of India, came accidentally across a great 
group of i‘ ciomlechs,” situated on the banks of the G-odavory, 
near Nirmul, about half-way between Hyderabad and Nagpore, 
in Central India. Some of these he photogiaphed, and sent an 
account of them to the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ from which the 



220 Cio«b at Ivatapur Iiom a pliotogiapli* 


fol]ov\mg paiticulais ait; gleaned. ‘‘The ma]oiity of the crom- 
lechs consist of a iinmlbei of upiight stones, sunk in the ground, in 
the foim of a squaie, and coveied with one or two large slabs of 
sandstone. In some two bodies appear to have been interred, and 
in otlieis only one. The crosses aie found m the neighboiiihood 
oi MaMi an I Katapui, two villages on the Nizam’s side of the 
liver. The crosses at Katapur (woodcut No. 220) aie, with one 
exception, uninjured. All aie situated to the light of the cromlechs 
near which they have been erected. Judging from the one lying 
exposed at MaMr, they aie all above 10 feet in length, although 
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only 6 to 7 feet appear above ground. They all roiwmt of ono 
stone, and are all ot the latest form. No infortaation of any kind 
could be obtained regarding the jwople by whom the croasew oi 
cromlechs were erected. Theie can be no doubt, however, flint 
the crosses aie memorials ot the faith of ( ’hristmns buried in their 
vicinity.” Close by is a cave, before which a cross was mcctcd, 
which Mr. Mulheran assumes was thrown down by the Braltwms 
when they took possession of it; and he adds, “I enclose a note 
fiom Captain Glasfurd, who sent a packet of implements, rings 
and utensils, found in two of the cromk*chs ho opettwi, to the 



Asiatic Society.” No such packet, however, ever arrived, and we 
are, therefore, left to his photographs and descriptions from whkdi 
to draw our couchisions. 

In the first place, I think it can haidly be ilonlitcd tlmf the 
crosses are Christian emblems; and secondly, that the crom- 
lechs and crosses are of the same date. Tlieir ju\taiK>sition and 
whole appetonee lender escape from this conclusion apparently 
inevitable. The question, therefore, is, when could any com- 
munity of native Christians have existed m India who would bury 
in dolmens and use the cross as their emblems? Their distance 
from the coast and the foim of tbe cross bcom at once to out 
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them off from all connexioa with 8t. Thomas’s mission or that 
of the early apostles, even assuming that the records of these are 
authentic. My impression is that this form of cross was not intro- 
duced as an out-of-doors self-standing sign till, say, the sixth or 
seventh century,^ On the other hand, it is extremely improbable 
that any such community could have existed after the Mahommedan 
invasion at the end of the thirteenth century. Between these 
limits we know that the Nestor ians had establishments as far 



222. Dolmon with Cross in Nnmul Jungle 

east as China, and extendini^ in a continuous chain westward as 
far at least as the Caspian;^ and there seems to be no difficulty 


^ An elaborate paper by the Bev, Mi 
Joyce, in the ‘Archaeological Journal/ 
108, 1870, shows, I think clearly, that 
these crosses could not he eailier than 470 
A.n.—’all the crosses he quotes being of 
i the usual O-reek form, though possessing 
one longer limb Indeed, I do not mybelf 
know ol any crosses like those at Kii- 
mul earlier than the 10th or 11th cen- 
tury ; but, as my knowledge of the sub- 
ject is not profound, I have allowed the 
widest possible margin in the text. I 
cannot prove it, but my impression is, 


that they belong to the 11th or 12th 
century 

^ As it IS wholly hfddo the object of 
this work I ba\ iiol aihmpted to go 
into the history Oi the hfgiirifu Tables, 
nor the records of thw elnii’ches in 

the East, If the reader h know 
more, he will find the scfbje^ f and 
clearly discussed in GoL ' CftCtay? 

and the Way Thither,' puhlisiJ’Cil hf i 
Hakluyt Society, 1866. It is 
woik on the subject, and containii 
ences to all the earlier ones. 
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in assuming that, between the seventh an<l the thirteenth eentnries 
a form of Taiping Christianity may have been introflured from the 
north and established itself extensively in the western and central 
parts of India, but, owing allegiance only to the |»tentate we 
know of asPrester John, may have entirely escaped tho knowledge 
of the Western world. Besides helping to fix the date of the 
dolmens in India, this discovery opens ont a wide ield for those 
who would investigate the early history of the Christian Clnireh 
in India. There can be little doubt that this group is not 
solitary. Many more will be found, when people open their eye* 
and look for them. Meanwhile it is a curious illustration of the 
policy of Pope Cregory in his arlvioe to Abbot Mellitiii, alluded 
to in the Introduction (page 21). It is the wme thing as the 
dolmen at Kerland (woodcut Mo. 131), and that at Arrichinaga 
(woodcut No. 161), repeated in the centre of India, though pro- 
bably at somewhat later date. 

There is still another point of view from which these Indian 
monuments may be regarded, so as to throw considerable light on 
the history of their analogues in Europe, and perhaps to modify 
to some extent our preconceived views regarding their history, * 
In Ceylon there is a class of dagoba, which, in some respects, is 
peculiar to the island. Two of these will suffice for oUr present 
purposes, both in the city of Anuradhapura, which was the capital 
of the country from about B.c. 400 till the eleventh century. 
The first of these, the Thupa Karaayana, was erected b.c. 161 ; 
the second, the Lanka Eamayana, A.o. 231.' For the sake of tlje. 
argument it would be best to select the first for illustration j but 
it was, unfortunately, so completely restored about forty yiaw ago 
'that, as in the case of our unfortunate cathedrals, it rp<ptire8 
I considerable knowledge of the style to discriminate between what 
' is old and what new. Notwithstanding the four centuries that 
elapsed between their dates, however, they are so like one 
another in all essentials that it is of little consequence which 
we select. Neither is large, and both consist of nearly hemi- 
spherical domes, surmounted by a square box-like appendage 


1 ‘J R. A.s,’xiii. le^etseq. 
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called a Tee, and both are surrounded by three rows of tall stone 
pillars, as shown in’ the accompanying woodcut 
j That the domical part of tlie dagoba is the lineal and direct 
I descendant of the sepulchral tumuli or cairns, which are found 
I everywhere in Northern Asia and probably existed in India in 
I primaeval times, is hardly open to doubt. This the Buddhists 
^ early refined into a relic shrine, probably immediately after the 



death of the founder of the religion, b.c. 543 ; and we know from 
numerous excavations ^ that the relic was placed in a cist in the 
centre of the mound, nearly on the level of the soil, exactly 
where, and in tlie same manner as, the body-containing kistvaensi 
of our sepulchral tumuli. To this, however, the Buddhists added’, 
a square box on the top, which either was invented by them or 
copied from some earlier form; but no dagoba was complete 
without it, and all the rock-cnt examples and sculptured represen- 
tations of topes, with many structural ones, still possess it. That 
it represented a wooden relic-casket may be assumed as certain, 
but whether it was ever used as such is not quite clear. The 

^ WilspWs'Aria,m AiWiqim, ’ Introduction mssim. Ounnindmm. ‘ BMlsa Tones; 
&c., passim. 
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relics were sometimes accessille, ami slto^ji to the pnhlk- o* 
festal occasioHs/ and tmless they were contained in sowo oxtonial 
case like this it is not easy to see how they could te got at, 1 
third indispensable part of a perfect dagoba wm an enelwini 
rail. All the early dagobas and all the sculptured repnaontetkiw 
possess this adjunct. In the rock-cut examples and in the latei 
structural ones the rail becomes attached to the building ak 8 
mere ornament, but is never omitted. 

If we compare such a sepulchral mound as this at Pallicfwdab, 
near Madras,® or that represented in s«!tfen, ^voodcnt Ko, ftl. 



Polmcii At 


with the tjanka or Thupa Eatnayatia clagohas, we eittitiot fail j'O 
be struck witli' their similarity. Both posiess the moumh ttie' riiih. 
aud the tee ; and in this last instance it is a simulated tomb, 
as many in Europe are suspected of hating ' flint ft pOOple 
might both bury in barrows, and erect domical '.cairns to ecmtftiit 
relics would not necessarily involve a proof of the one foritrte'itt|f 
copied from the other ; but that both should be s'Urmotiiitcd byji 
simulated sarcophagus or shrine, and both surrounded 'by oiio, 
two, or three rows of useless stones, |K)ints to a direct iinitatiim of 
the, one' from 'tlie other which can 'hardly be accideiitaL 


'1 Hiouen Tlisang,"‘'Tie ©t Toyages,* p, 77 * 

2 ‘ Madras' of Lit and pi,. It, 
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Assiiiiiing for the nonce that the one is copied from the other, 
the ordinary mode of reasoning with, ^vhich are familiar m 
Europe would be then something like this. If the Thnpa 
Ramayana were erected B.o. 161, this cairn at Pullicondah must 
probably he as old as B.c. 1000, for it would take many centuries 
before so rude a style of architecture could be reformed into so 
polished an example as the Thupa Ramayana, which, as before 
stated, we may assume as identical with the Lanka Ramayana 
(woodcut Ko. 223). 

The conclusions I have arrived at are diametrically opposed to 
this view. As stated at the beginning of this chapter, the archi- 
tectural material of India was wood, down to b.o. 250 or 300. It 
then*hecame timidly lithic, but retained all its wooden forms and 
simulated carpentry fastenings down, at all events, to the Christian 

era. The rail at Sanchi, which 
was erected in the course of 
the two centuries preceding 
our era, is still essentially 
wooden in all its parts, so 
much so that it is difficult 
to see how it could be con- 
structed in stone, ^ and these 
pillars round the Ceylonese 
dagobas are copies of wooden 
posts, and not such forms as 
in any number of centuries 

225 Boil at S'lnchi, near Bhiha 

would have grown out of 
rude-stone forms. Had they been derived from the latter 
original they would have been thick, strong and massive, and 
never have assumed forms so cuinously attenuated as we find here* 
It is difficult to see what these stone pillars or posts were origin- 
ally intended for. It may have been either that garlands might 
be hung upon them on festal occasions, as we see represented in 
the sculptures, or that pictures might be suspended from them, as 
Ea Hian, who visited this place in the year 400, tells us was 
done all the way from Anuradhapura to Mehentele on the 

^ * Tree and Serpent Woisliip,* p 82, woodcut 8 
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occasion of a great procession in honour of the Tooth which 
was there exposed to public view ‘ 

Be all this as it may, the question which this comparison ranwji 
is simply this : If we admit the similarity between the Pallieondab 
cairn and the Lanka Kamayaua Tojie, and that the one grew out 
of the other, it seems to me perfectly evident that the adjunct of 
the Tope grew out of a woixlen anl not out of a riide-stoiio 
original. If this is so, and if the Tope did not grow out of the cai»»» 
the conclusion seems to me inevitable that the cairn is only a rode 
copy of a polished original. 

The same conclusion hinted at alxive was forced «n ni« by the 
examination of the rude-stone circh-s whicli crowd round the 
elaborate tope at Ainravati. (lenerally, I know of no fiypofchwis 
by which the phenomenon of polished - stone buildings, with 
known dates, existing in India for the last 20(K) years aide by 
side with lude-stone monuments whicdi are being crectwl at this 
day, can be accounted for, unless we give uj» onr favourite system 
of sequence and aie content to take facts as we find them. 

It is quite certain there were no hewn-stone buildings in India 
before the year 250 B.c., and my impression w tiiut none of the 
rude-stone monuments now existing there were enxded till five, it 
may be ten centuries from that tune, and when they once begsm 
that there is no break in the sequence to (he present day. 

I know nothing that can be faiily urged against this reasoning, 
except our own ignorance, and that of the natives themselves, 
with regard to the oiigin and date of these monuments. Neither 
is much to be wondered at, as it is onlj so lately that Europeans 
have turned their attention to the subject, and the natives knew 
so little about their own monuments that it would bo strauge 
indeed if they knew anything at all about those of the hatetl and 
despised Dasyus. Any one who has tmvelled m India knows 
what sort of information he gets even fiom the best and most 
intelligent Brahmins with regard to the dates of the temples they 
and their forefathers have administered in ever since their 
erection. One thousand or two or three thousand years w a 
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moderate age for temples which we know were certainly erected 
within the last two or three centuries. Or ask any native about 
the date of the rock-cut temples at Ellora or Elephanta, he at 
once glibly answers, they were erected by the Pandus, 3101 b.c. ; 
and if he breaks loose from that landmark, ten or twenty thousand 
years is the least you can expect. Yet we know now, from 
inscriptions and other data, that no rock-cut temple can be carried 
further back than the second century B.c. 

In this infantile state of the native mind it costs them nothing 
to hide their ignorance in the mists of thousands of years when 
questioned about these rude stones, but their testimony is 
absolutely worthless, and it is only by processes like those just 
described that we can hope to arrive at the truth. Among races 
so unchangeable as some of those existing in India they may carry 
us back to a time prior to the Christian era with some classes of 
monuments; but, unless I am very much mistaken, it will be 
found that all those mentioned in the preceding pages are of com- 
paiatively recent date and are members of an unbroken series 
which continues to the present day. 


COMPABISOH OF EaSTEEN WITH WeSTEEN DolMENS. 

We are now in a position to approach one of the most inte- 
resting, but at the same time most difHcnlt, branches of the 
inquiry we are engaged upon, which is the connexion, if any^ that 
exists between these Indian rude-stone monuments and those we 
find in Euiope. The difficulties, however, do not appear to be so 
much inherent in the essence of the subject as in its novelty. It 
has never fairly been approached by any modem writer, and 
would consequently require an amount of illustration incompatible 
with such a work as this to make it clear, or, on the other hand, 
it is necessary to assume an amount of information on the part 
of the public which it is feared hardly anywhere exists. 

The architectural evidence, as detailed in the preceding pages, 
seems of a nature difficult to resist. It is easy and generally 
correct to assume that men in certain stages of civilization will 
do the same tb^ing or things, in a manner so similar that it 
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is difficult to discriminate between them. I'lifHT would tlnis lie 
no improbability in assuming that all men aould raiw a monwl 
of earth over the dead bodies of their btjried aiiiwtiiw, i^r tliat 

they would protect their bodies from kdug crtisheci by tlie siiper^ 
ineumbent weight, by a cist or coffin more or lew iiftiii'inliy 
formed ot stone or wood. It may even further 1)6 gmiitcd ll«it 
when having got so far they would naturally improve iintl ciilaigo 
this cist into a dolmen or chamber and provide it witti an cxteri:iiil 
entrance. All tliese tliings^ 1>ciiig found togetlicr would by tin 
means prove a necessary (‘onnoxion between two m*m iisfrig tliawii 
tnrther than that the races using or inventing l!ies(‘ forms tinisl 
have belonged to the same family of tomlebiiihlhig iili(^esfriib 
worshipping people. But when wo find two distinct people piiliiiig 
this cist outside, on the tumulus in the Oi^en air, and piercing 
one of the slabs in it with a eircukr hole fJ or 8 inches in 
diameter, we come to a coincidoneo that can hardly be considered 
accidental. As there was no writing and no jxjst, either 
tribe must have migrated from the east to the wc«t and inlro- 
duced the form, or vice ver^, some Euro|>esn must Imve taught -lliw 
Indians the advantages of this hole, whatever they were; anci 
having been once taught to adopt, they afterwards continmid ti> 
employ it. 

A still more striking instance is that already pointed Oilt, of the 
combination of a central cistvaen containing a b«ly inside a inomti 
with a simulated cist on the top outside, and seveal circles of 
stones on or around the mound externally. All this is so coib*- 
plicated and shows so much design that it cannot poffiibly to the 
result of accident, if it is found in two distinct lands. The 
examples quoted above are perhaps sufficient to establish tWi 
similarity, but they aie only a fraction of those whiidi might to 
adduced if the subject were carefully followed out. It evidently 
was much more common in the East than we have hitherto hiicl 
reason to suspect — for this reason alone, it for no other— that it* 
continued to last so long. In this example from Burmah (lOOiB 
cut No. 226) we have first an external mound encircling the tope, 
then the circles of rude stones replaced by a complicated rail, and 
above all, in the centre, a simulated dagoba replacing the simu- 
lated cist. These are great changes, it must be imnletoed, but 
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liardly so great as we miglit expect when w’^e consider that the 
Senbya dagoba was only erected fifty-five years ago, and that 
the interval between it and the rude-stone monuments is conse- 
quently considerable. Another striking instance of the modern 
form this primaeval sepulchie assumes is found in the celebrated 
tomb ol Akbar the Great at Agra. There the king is buried m a 
vault below the level of the ground, but his simulated tomb is on 
the top of the pyramid, exposed to the air outside ; and on each 
stage, externally, little pavilions replace the stones which his 
progenitors had previously employed for a like purpose. 

These two — the holed stone and the simulated cist — are perhaps 
the most direct evidences of similarity between the East and the 
West, but the whole system affords innumerable points of contact, 
not sufficiently distinct perhaps to quote as evidence individually, 
but collectively making up such a case that it seems very difficult 
to lefiise to believe that both styles were the product of one kin- 
dred race of men, and who at the time they erected them must have 
been more or less directly in communication vith one another. 

The literal y evidence is much less complete or satisfactory. 
So far as I know, no paragraph has been detected in any classical 
authois which viould lead us to suspect any connexion at any 
time between India and any countiy so remote horn it, as France 
for instance, and still less with Denmark, unless it be the Woden 
myth belonging to the latter country. That, liowever, was either 
so indistinct originally, oi has been so obscmed by later additions, 
that it is now almost impossible to say what it is. Though so 
frequently insisted upon, it seems almost impossible that by any 
process, the gentle ascetic Sakya Muni could ever have become 
the fieice warlike Woden, and except some nominal siinilaiities 
there seems nothing to connect the two. It may be that at some 
tinn^ about the Chiistian eia, a chief of that name migiated from 
the Ciimean Bosphorus to the Baltic, and may have brought 
with him some Asiatic piactices, but the connecting link between 
him and India seems wholly wanting, and not likely to be now: 
supplied. 

The one passage that seems to bear directly on the subjeet^ 
strange to say, comes this time from India itself. Among the 
edicts that Asoka engraved on the rooks in various parts of India|^ 
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the last or thirteenth is to the following effect^ so far as it can 
be made out. It is nnfortunately the nearest to the ground, and 
consequently in all the published copies appears more or less 
injured. Two more copies of the edicts are known to exist, — one 
in the Dehra Boon, the other in Orissa : when they are copied and 
published, perhaps a more perfect translation may be possible. 
Meanwhile, BIr. Prinsep’s translation runs thus : — There is not 
in either class of the heretics of men a procedure marked by such 
grace . . . nor so glorious nor friendly, nor even so extremely 
liberal, as Devanampiyo’s (Asoka’s) injunction for the non-injury 
and content of living creatures . , . And the Greek king besides 
by whom the kings of Egypt, Ptolemaios, Antigonus and Magas 
. . . Both here and in foreign countries wherever they go, the 
religious ordinances of Devanampiyo effect conversion. Conquest is 
of every description, but the conquest that bringeth joy, springing 
from pleasant emotion, becometh joy itself. The victory of virtue 
is happiness. Such victory is desired in things of this world 
and things of the next world.” ^ In other copies of this edict the 
names of Antiochus and Alexander are found, making five well 
known names, and curiously enough all five are mentioned by 
Justin within a few lines of one another in the last chapter of his 
twenty-sixth book and the first chapter of his twenty-seventh 
book. There is thus no doubt who the kings were, nor of more 
than a year as to the date of this edict, >\hich must have been 
within a year or so of 257 b.c. 

The great interest, however, for our present jmrpose is that an 
Indian emperor, in the middle of the third century before Christ, 
should be in a condition to form an alliance with Magas of 
Gyrene so near the African dolmen-field. As before mentioned 
(ctnfo, p. 410), we are still very deficient in our knowledge of the 
Megalithic remains of this country ; but we do know that they 
exist, and that those which have been illustrated are of a singularly 
Indian type. It is also nearly certain that many of the rock-cut 
chambers about his capital are monasteries or temples, not tombs, 
as has always been too hastily assumed. Whether, on further 
investigation, these will prove to be so essentially Indian as they at 
present appear to be, remains to be seen, but meanwhile the possi- 


^ * J. B. A, S.’ xii. p. 233, * J. B. A S.’ \ii. p, 261 et 
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bility of an alliance of tbis sort two or three ceiituru>s before (’liriHt, 
takes away ranch of the im2)robabiHty that would otherwise exist 
in assuming that Indian influence might have extended further 
Avestward at some subsequent period, and that the African dolmens 
might be proved to be tdlied to, and possildy contemporary with, 
those of India. 


Buddhism in thh Wkst. 

The great basis, bowover, on winch any proof of the existence 
of a connexion between the East and West must eventually rest, 
will jirobably be found iu the amount of jmro Enddliism wliich 
crept into Christianity in the early age of the Ciiurch. T"ho sulyect 
has not yet been fairly grappled with by any on(> ca]iable of doing 
it justice. It has been frequently alluded to by travellers, who 
have been struck with resemblances wliieh could hardly be acci- 
dental, and used sometimes by scoffers iu oiilcr to depreciate 
Christianity; but no serious historian -of the J.atiu Church has 
had sufficient knowledge of Buddhism or of its forms to he able to 
appreciate eonectly either the extent or the cause of its introduc- 
tion ; and till some one does this, it will be treated by the general 
reader as an idle speculation. Yet it probably is not too much to 
assert, that at least nine-tenths of the institutions and forms which 
were engrafted on pure evangelical Christianity iu the middle 
ages, are certainly derived from Buddhist sources. 

Of these, .one of the most striking is the introduction of monastic 
institutions, which exercised so important an influence on the forms 
of Cluistianity during the whole period of the middle ages, ft is 
in vain to look for their origin in anything that existed iu Europe 
before the Christian ora. Nothing can bo more forced than the 
analogies it has been attempted to establish between the Vestal vir- 
gins and the nuns of the middle ages, and no trace of conventual life 
can be found among the semi-secular priesthood of classical times. 
According to the usually received opinion, Antony (a.d. .305^) was 
the first monk, and from him and about his time a prolific progeny 
are traced to theThebais, which is usually assumed to Iw the cradle 
of the institution. Monastic life was, however, absolutely anti- 

1 (iibUou, ‘ Dfflmp siud Fall,’ iv. y. wliere tlie oiiglnal t uthorita>« an- toiiuj. 
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to tlio religioiiH iimtitiiiioDS of tlio ancient EgyptiaiiR, 
amongst whom the king was high priest and god, and where civil 
could hardly bo distinguished from religious rank. It was eqx-ially 
opposed to the feelings of the Arabic or at least Semitic races, that 
superseded the Coptic in that country, and could consequently 
hardly have existed at all, unless introduced from some foreign 
source and maintained by some extraneous influence. The Essenes 
arc the only sect to whom in the ancient world in the West any- 
thing like the peculiar institutions of monasticism can be traced ; 
but unfortunately we do not know how or when they adopted them, 
Josephus represents them as only one of the three principal sec'ts 
into which the Jews in his time were divided ; but the silence not 
only of thi^ Bible but of the Rabbis weakens tbo force of his state- 
ment, while his unfortunate omission of the name of their Law- 
giver^ leaves us in the dark on the most essential point. That it 
was not Moses, whose name is usually interpolated, is quite certain. 
IIo never inculcated any such doctrines, and one hardly dares to 
suggest the Indian name, which would clear up the whole mystery 
at once. Be this as it may, the sect only arose apparently in 
the time of the Alaceaboos, and practically disappeared with the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus ; all which would accord per- 
fectly with the liypothesis of their Indian origin, but would hardly 
suffice to support the idea that they were the sect from whom, 
in the fourth century, the Christian Church adopted the princi- 
ples and practices of Asceticism. 

When from these sparse indications wo turn to the East, we are 
met by the difficulty that none of the books we possess were reduced 
to writing in their prOvSent form till the time of Buddhagliosa, 
A.D. 412,^ or even later; and any one who knows what wild 


^ Joseplws, ‘ B. J./ II. yiii. p 0, 

^ Tlio picBtigo oC feucii a witness as 
Bixddliagl’iOba soon dwindles away, and 
Ills statemoiita as to kings and councils 
800 years before his time are, in trntli, 
worth no more than the stories told of 
Arthn-r, by Geoilrey of Monmonth, or 
the accounts we read in Livy of the 
early htsloxy of Home’^’ — Ohips from ct 
Worl^hop, 1 p. 198. As a mere 
linguist, mid do^ndent wholly on books, 


Max Midler was perfectly justified in 
making this statement, while his igno- 
rance of everything connected with the 
archxeology or art of India, prevented 
his pcicciving how those wild statements 
could he verified or controlled. Till ho 
learns that there are other means of 
investigation than mere words his state- 
ments rm these subjects ore untrust- 
worthy, and, in many cases, ahsolntely 
worthless. 
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imaginings can in the fcrtilo East creep into ftorks during llio 
remodellings of a tlionsand yeai^s, will eaHtly niiflerstand wiili wfiat 
caution they must bo tisod. Fortunately in this iitsfiiiici^ the 
momiments and inscriptiouH t?oine to our assistanc«% imcl we aro 
enabled to form a fair idea of the progrt^HS of BioiiiteticdHiti in 
India from what they tel! ns. 

Before the first monuments^ the books tell ns of thrr^e great 
vocations: the first liehl immediately on the duatli u( the fcaiiuier 
of the religion, B.o. bit), at Itajagriha; the sc^eond UMI year## 
wards, at Vaisali; and the third by Asoka5 250 B.cg, at I’afidipilfta* 
or Patna. Tliese we are told wore attended by thoiiHiiiiil and f«uis 
of thousands of monks.’- But Asokak gi\e tio eountctmiia'c^ 
to any such extension of the system in his day. Hbortly aSbu* tliis, 
however, the earlier eaves show cells appropriated to hermits, or 
even for the reunion of a limited number of monks niuku* one roof* 
These Viharas or monasteries are small at first, and insigniiif^imt as 
compared with the Ohaityas or church caves to whifdi tliey are 
attached, as at Karloe, Baja, Betlsa and clsewla^re; but slmrtly 
afterwards, at Nassick and Jooneer, in the first or second centuries 
they become more important ; and when we roach such a series um 
that at Ajunta or Bang, for instance, wo find the Viliam bccfiniiiig 
all important, the Chaitya sinking into eompniative ittsigiiillcaru^e* 
This great change took place apparently about the end of the third 
or beginning of the fourth century of our em, ami coiitimied till 
Buddhism actually porihliod, sinothorod under the woigld of its 
enormously developed hituarchy some three centuries later. 

The sculptures toll the same story. Tlmre am no rc'priwmrtal bus 
of priests in the form we afterwards find them in at B-anchi, isi 
the first century of our era. Ascotios tliero arc, dwelling in womls 
and lonely places, but not congregated in monasteries, nor Jointly 
performing ceremonies. But at Amravati, three ocuituries later, we 
have shaven priests in their distinctive robes, and every symptom 
of a Avell developed system. 

If this is so, it (*ould hardly have been before the era of tfm 
Roman Empire that these peculiar institutions penetrated to the 
West ; nor could they have done so during its Hiipremacy witlioiit 


^ Tamour’s ^ MatlutWiiiibO,’ V2 ei stfi, ‘J. A B/ ut 
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attracting attention. But in the great “ debacle ” which followed 
the change of the seat of government and the destruction of the 
old faith, it is easy to see how these forms may have crept in, 
together with the new Eastern faith, which an illiterate people 
were adopting, without much knowing whence it came, and without 
being able to discriminate what was Christian and what Buddhist 
in the forms or doctrines that were being presented to them. 

Among the peculiarities then introduced, one of the most re- 
markable was the segregation of the clergy from the laity, and the 
devotion of the former wholly to the performance of religious 
duties. Still more so was their seclusion in monasteries, living a 
life of the most self-denying asceticism, subsisting almost wholly on 
alms, and bound by vows of poverty, chastity and temperance, to 
a negation of all the ordinary enjoyments of life. That the two 
systems are identical no one has doubted, and no one, indeed, can 
enter now a Buddhist monastery in the East and watch the shaven 
priests in the yellow robes at matins, or at vespers, issue from their 
cells and range themselves on either side of a choir, on whose altar- 
stands an image of the Queen of Heaven, or of the three precious 
Buddhas, aud listen to their litanies, chanted in what to them is a 
dead or foreign tongue, without feeling that he is looking in the 
East on w-hat is externally the same as he had long been familiar 
with in the West.^ If he follows these monks back to their cells 
and finds them governed by a mitred abbot, and subordinated as 
deacons, priests, and neophytes, learns that they are bound by vo«s 
of celibacy, live by alms, and spend their lives in a dull routine of 
contemplation and formal worship, he might almost fancy he was 
transported back into some Burgundian convent in the middle 
ages, unless he is prepared, like Hue and Gabet, to believe that it 
is a phantasm conjured up by the author of all evil for the confusion 


^ Hue and Gel bet, iu their ‘ Tiavels in 
Thibet/ ghe a ino&t amusing account of 
their hewildermont on observing theie 
these things : — La erosse, la mitre, la 
dalmatiquc, la chaise ou pluvial, que les 
grands Lamas portent en voyage, ou 
lorsqu’ils font quelquo c^iemonie hors du 
temple; IWice des deux chcours, la 
psalmodie, les exorcismes, Tencensoir 
souteiui par chwpie chaiiicft, et pouvant 


s’oLiviir et se former a volonie; les 
honedictiona, cloniie'cb par les Lamas, eii 
etendant la main dioite sur la tete des 
Meles; le chapelet, le c41ibat ecch- 
siastique, les retraites spixituelles, le 
culte dob saints, les jeunes, les processions, 
les litanies, Teaii b^nite : voilh autant 
des rapports que los Bimddhistes out 
avec nous,”-— Vol. ii. p. 110. 
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of mankind. We know from the form and arranj^onumt of Ike 
great Ohaitya cares, that these forms prevailed as early at iea-f a-* 
the first century b.o., and, as they are practised without change* in 
the East to the present day, it seems clear that it is thence that 
they were introduced into Europe. 

Canonization is another remarkable institution common to the 
Buddhist and Christian Churches, and to them only. It has fre- 
quently been attempted to draw a parallel between the demigwls 
of Greece and Rome and the institution of Saints in the uiediieTal 
Church ; but this argument has always failed, because in fact no 
two institutions could in their origin be more ementially different. 
The minor gods of the heathen pantheon, though sometimes 
remarkable for their prowess or virtues, were all more or less 
connected by ties of blood or marriage with the gre*at Olympic 
family, and owed their rank rather to their descent than to their 
merits. It is trae that in later times the deification of Roman 
emperors and others of that class, which the abject iiattcry of a 
corrupt age bad introduced, was a nearer approach to the practice 
of Buddhism, which was then flourislung in the Bast, than anything 
before known in the pagan world. Bnfc canonization in its purity, 
as practised both in the East and West, is not to be attained 
through either birth or office, but by the practice of ascetic 
virtues on the part of the clergy, and by piety coupled with 
benefactions to the Church by those outside its pale. In these 
casteless institutions any man, however obscure his origin, by 
devotion to the interests of bis adopted order, and the practice of 
the asceticism, heightened if possible by the endurance of self- 
.inflicted tortures, might attain to Buddhahood or saintship. But 
such a path to adoration in this world, or to worship hereafter, 
was utterly unknown in Europe until it was introduced from the 
East, after the Christian era. 

Eelic-wor&hip is another peculiarity which the mediaeval Church 
certainly borrowed from the East. No tradition is more constant 
than that which relates that the relics of Buddha wero> after 
cremation, divided into eight parts, and distributed to eight 
different kingdoms, and the history of some iKjrtions of these can 
be traced to comparatively modern times. Perhaps too nniclt 
reliance should not be placed on these very early traditions, as 
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10 materLil eyidencc of them exists, nor in the often-repeated 
bsf^ertion that Asoka built 84,000 dagoba&d to receive relics, 
that he built several is quite certain. The fact of the relics of 
Avo of the tavouiite disciples of Buddha — Mogalaua and Sari- 
jiitra — and of ten of the principal dignitaries of the Buddhist 
dhurch in the time of Asoka having been found at Sauchi in 
}opes eerfaioly anterior to the Christian era,^ is quite sufficient 
or oui’ present purpose. As is well known, the Tooth relic, 
yhosG history can bo traced back with certainty for more than 
ifteen centuries, is now worshipped under British protection in 
Jeylon. 

No such form of worship existed in classical antiquity, nor is 
,t quite clear how it came to bo adopted by the Christian Church. 
Buddhism was a i*eform of a material, ancestral-worshipping, body- 
’espectiiig form of religion. The sepulchral tumulus with them 
eecame in consequence a dagoba, or relic shrine, containing a 
bone, or a vessel, or rag, or something that belonged to Buddha 
Dr some of liis followers ; and all the grosser superstitions of the 
Turanian natives, whose faith he was trying to elevate and refine, 
A eve sublimated into something immaterial and more pure. But 
Oliii^fiaiity never could have wanted this, and its adoption 
jf relic worship was either a piece of blind imitation adopted 
vuthont thinking, among other things, for which there was more 
excuse, or it was one of the many instances of the toleration of 
foreign elements which characterized the Christian priesthood in 
the early age of the Church. 

It is as little clear when this wurship was introduced as why 
it was done, for Christian legends in regard to relics are not more 
to be depended upon than those of the Buddhists. It could not 
have been common in the days of Clemens of Alexandria, or lie 
would not have mentioned as a wonder tliat the Indians worshipped 
a bone enclosed in a pyramid;^ but shortly after Constantine’s 
time tlio foshion became prevalent, and the miracles performed by 
the touch of relies became one of the favourite delusions of the 
middle ages. If this is correct, and w^e are justified in assuming 


^ ‘ p, 20 = (Jimuingliam, ‘Blixlsa Topos/ p. 289 et seqg. 
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lliat the liuddliism which wt* lu«l in < 1iri,sti«ni|y w»« 

introduced alter Coiistimtine’« time, wt* may lake it hu' ^rajitcd 
that any iidluonce whicli the Eiwt exercised on the Westera riwle- 
stono monumeuta was also Huhseqmmt to that monarch’s reiffn. It 
this is so, a considerable portion, at least, of tlioso found in bdk 
countries must also belong to the dark ages that closed with the 
Oiusades. 

It would bo easy ta go on multiplying instances of Etwhjrn 
customs introduced into tlio Western Ohurcdi were this the phwje 
to do it. All that is required hen*, howcw, is to addmtj suffi- 
cient evidence to accentuate an as.sertkm which no ob(*, prolmHjq 
who knows unytliing of the subject W(nild Im Ibuud t<> dispute. 
It is, that tho niedia'val Church borrowed many of its forms from 
pre-existing Buddhism, and that these were introduced md before 
but after the time of Constantine, If, after having reacluid <fon* 
viction on this point, wo turn to our books to ascertain what light 
they throw on tho subject, wo find them absolutely silent. You 
may wade through all tho writings of tho Fathers, all tho pon- 
derous tomes of tho Bollandists, without finding a trace, or oven 
a hinted suapicion, that such a transference of doctrine took plweo. 
Except from one or two passages in Clemens of Aioxaiidria, wo 
should not bo able to show that before the tium of Constantiue 
the nations of the West knew oven tho name of Buddha,' raacli 
less anything of his doctrines. While tliis is so it ia obviously 
idle to ask for written evidence with regard to tho influonea 
ot either country on tho architectural style of tho other. Men 
write \olume8 on volumes with regard to doctrines and faiths, but 
rarely allude to anything that concerns mere buildings; and 
while written history is so absolutely silent rcHjH'ctiug the intro- 
duction of Buddhist forms into the West, it is in vain to hoi® tlmt 
any allusion will he found to the influence Eastern forms may luwe 
had on the sepulchral monuments of Northern AlVitM or Eimqx*. 
In this case, the “ litora scrii>ta ” is not to bo depended upon, but 
the monuments and their inscripthms are, ami it is horn tlu*m 
and them only, that either correct dates or retiablo materiids for 
faU(‘h an investigation can be oblaiiu d. Ho far as I am etipablo ol 
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brming an opituon, tlieir evidence is amply sufficient^ in the first 
placOj to take away all d priori improbability from the assumption 
:hat there may have been a direct influence exercised by the East 
m the Western ind e-stone monuments. But it seems to me at 
the same time sufficient to render it extremely probable that while 
influencing to so gieat an extent the religious institutions of the 
country, they should also have modified their sepulchral forms so 
as fully to account for all the similarities which we find existing 
between them. 

It may not be possible, in the present state of our knowledge, 
to explain exactly how this influence was exercised, and we must, 
consequently, rest content with the fact that as Buddhism did 
so influence the religion of the West in those early ages, the 
same agency may equally have acted upon the architectural or 
sepulchral foims of the same class in our population. 

To explain this it is necessary to revert for a moment to a 
proposition I have often had occasion to advance, and have not 
yet seen refuted — that Buddhism is the religion of a Turanian 
race, using that word, as used by its inventors, in the broadest 
possible sense. The Persians say Iran and Turan, and Iran and 
Aniran, terms equivalent to our Aryan and non-Aryan ; and 
Buddhism is not and never was, but exceptionally, the religion of 
the Aryan race, and is not now professed by any Aryan people in 
any quarter of the globe. It is essentially the faith of a quiescent, 
contemplative race, with no distinct idea of a god external to this 
world, or of a future state other than through transmigrations 
accomplished in tliis world, leading only to eternal repose here- 
after ; its followers, however, still believing in the direct influence 
of the temporarily-ieleased spirits of their forefathers in guiding 
and controlling the destiny ol their offspiing, thus leading directly 
to ancestral worship. In India this primitive faith was refined 
and elevated into one of the most remarkable and beneficent ot 
human institutions by the Aryan Sakya Muni and his Brahmin 
coadjutors, and did at one time nearly obliterate the Aryan faith 
which it superseded. After, however, a thousand years of apparent 
supremacy, the old faith came again to the surface and Buddhism 
disappeared from India, but still remains the only faith of all the 
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Turaixian Bstions iirotmd it and 'wherever the Aryan ritees never 
seem to have settled 

If any Tnraniaii blood remained in the veins of any of the 
yarions races who inhabited Ihiropo in the middle ages^ it m mmy 
to xmder'stand how the preaching or doctrines of any Biifldliiit 
missionaries or Turanian tribes mxist haye struck a reBpoipife 
chord ill their hearts, and how easily they would have mloptecl 
any new fashion these Easterns may liaye tiiiiglit. As we litwe 
had occasion to point out above, the dolmen-Eiiilders of Eiiiro|>ii 
certainly were not Aryan, Nor, if wa may trust M, Itertmail ancl 
the best Erencb antiquaries, were they Celts ; but that iii old 
pre-Celtic people did exist in those parts of Franeo in wliifii th<* 
dolmens are generally found appeal^ to me indisputahk* TlKUigli 
the more active and progressive Celts had cominettf’t'^d their 
obliteration of this undemonstrative people at the tiiiw wliett 
written history first began in their country, there is no reason to 
suppose that their blood or their race was entirely exterininatel 
till a very recent period, and it may still have been n«m«wieally 
the prevalent ingredient in the population hcdween the fomrtli 
and the tenth centuries of our era* 

Of course, it is not intended to assert or even to suggest that 
the Western nations flist adopted from the East the pmctiee of 
using stone to accentuate and adorn their sepulchral nmimmeiitA 
The whole evidence of the preceding pages cmnlnirtiets such an 
assumption. But what they do seem to have l)orrowed is the 
use or abuse of holed stones, and the arrangement of external 
dolmens on the summit of tumuli combined with two or three 
circles of rude stones* These I fan(‘y to have been among the 
latest of the forms which rude-stouc areldtectiire adoptech ftud 
may very well have been introduced in post-Constantinian times ; 
and when we become more familiar with the {peculiarities of 
monuments, both in the East and the Went, there miiy 1>6 other 
forms which we may recognise as modem and intercdiangeiibh^, 
while many others, such as the great ehainbered tumiili and 
the tall solitary menhirs, seem us original and as peenliar to the 
West* 

Having now made the tour of the Old World, it Vi ill lio 
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to try to Yehmm\ in m tew as possible, the 

riii<*ijml results we have arrived at from tbe preceding investi- 
atioii. 

First, with regard to their age. It seems that the uncivilizetl, 
ncestral-worshipping ra<*es of Eiiropt" first borrowed from the 
vomaiis — or, if any one likes, from the PhoeiJiicians or Greeks of 
darscnlles — the idea of \isiiig stone to accentuate and adorn the 
aonuimuds of their dead, hi like manner, it certainly was from 
lie Ikietrian Oreelfs that the Indians first learned the use of stone 
bS a building muteriak How early the Eastern nations adopted 
t in its rude iurm we do not know. In its polished form it 
TOS used as early as the middle of the third century B.O., but 
we have no authentic instance of the rude form till at least a 
L^entury or two after Ghrist; but, once introduced, its use con- 
tinued to the present day. Its history in the West seems some- 
what different. The great chambered tumuli at Gavr Iimis, and 
others in France, as well as those at Lough Crew, in Ireland, 
seem to belong to a time before the Eomans occupied the states 
of Western Europe ; but no stone monument of this class has yet 
made out its claim to an antiipiity of more than two centuries, 
if so much, before the Christian era. Borne of those in Greece 
about Mycenm, and those at Saturnia, may be earlier, but they 
are as yet undescribed scientifically, and we cannot tell. From 
shortly before the Christian era, till the countries in which they 
are found became entirely and essentially Christian, the use of 
these monuments seems to have been continuab whenever a 
dolmen-bnilding race — or, in other words, a race with any taint 
of Turanian blood in their veins — continued to proYaih This, in 
remote corners of the world, seems to have extended in Fiance 
and Britain down to the eighth or ninth century. In Scandi- 
navia it lasted down to the eleventh or twelfth, and sporadically, 
in out-of-the-way and neglected districts, as late Loth in Franco 
and Great Britain. 

These results do not, of course, touch the age of the earthen 
tumuli or barrows, for the determination of whose age no scale has 
yet been invented ; still less do they approach the <|uestion of the 
anti<|uity of the Cave men or the paleolithic stone implements. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

AMERICA. 

If this work had any pretension to being a complete history or 
statistical account of the Rude Monuments of the world, it might 
be necessary to describe somewhat in detail, and to illustrate 
those of the Xew World well as those of the Old. In the form 
that it has now taken, however, nothing more is required than to 
point out as briefly as possible what the American monuments 
really are, with sufiicient detail to show whether they have or 
have not any connexion with those we have been describing, and 
to point out what bearing — if any — their peculiarities may have 
on the main argument of this work. 

In so far as the rude monuments of North America are con- 
cerned, there is fortunately no difficulty in speaking with confi- 
dence. In the first volume of the ‘ Smithsonian Contributions to 
Knowledge,’ ^ the Americans possess a detailed description of their 
antiquities of this class such as no nation in Europe can boast of. 
flKe survey was carefully and scientifically carried out by Messrs. 
Bquier and Davis, to whom it was entrusted. The text is tersely 
and clearly written, mere theories or speculations are avoided, 
and the plates are clearly and carefully engraved. If we had 
such a w^ork on our own antiquities we should long ago have 
known all about them ; but unfortunately there are no Smithsons 
in this country, and among our thousand and one millionaires, 
to whom the expense would be a flea-bite, there is not one who 
has the knowledge requisite to enable him to appreciate the 
value of such a survey, nor consequently the liberality sufficient 
to induce him to incur the expense necessary for its execution. 


Ancient Henumants in the Mis&isippi Ynlley , ’ Philadelphia, 1847, 
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ith this work before wc ffpl justified in rnnkifip fhe 
assertion tliat there are no nifle-stfme inonuinents on tlie continent 
of North America. There are extensive eaith works of nearly all 
the classes found in the Old World, and some — psixviallv tho 
animal forms— which are peculiar to the New. 

These earthworks Messrs. Kquier and Davis ehmsify m follows 
(page 7) 

1. Enclosures for defence. 

2. Sacred and miscellaneous encloRurcs. 

3. Mounds of sacrifice. 

4. Mounds of sepulture. 

5. Temple mounds. 

6. Animal mounds. 

With the first we have nothing to do: they are mmiiitr to thow 
erected everywhere and in all ages of the world. They consist of 
a ditch, the earth taken in forming which is thrown up on ite 
inner side, so as to foi'm an obstacle to the advance of an enemy, 
and to become a shelter to the de- 
fenders. Some of these in America arc 
of great extent, and show not only con- 
siderable proficiency in the art of de- 
fence, but indicate the presence of an 
extensive and settled population. 

The so-called “ Siicred enclosures ” are 
not only numerous and extensive, but 
are unlike anything met with elsewhere. 

In Ross county alone our authors state 
that there are 100 at least of various 
sizes, and iu the State of Ohio 1000 to 
1500, some of them enclosing areas Irom 
100 to 200 acres iu extent. 

Their typscal form will be understood 
from the annexed woodcut. All seem 
to have a forecourt either square or 
octagonal iu form, with 4 or 8 entrances to it, and teyond this ia 
a circle generally quite complete, and enten^d only by a passage 
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OT opening from tine forecourt. These are enclosed by earthen 
monncls varying from 5 to 30 feet in height, with the ditch 
almost invariably on the inside. 

The last peculiarity is in itself, as in the case of the English 
circles, quite sufficient to preclude the idea of their being fortifica- 
tions or meant for defence, and they certainly arc not sepnlchral in 
any sense in which we understand the tc^rm. In the first place, 
because we know perfectly what the sepulchres of these people were, 
from the thousands and tens of thousands of tumuli which dot the 
plains everywhere ; but also because, unlike the English circles, 
which are as a rule found in the most remote and barren spots, 
these American enclosures as generally occupy the flattest and 
richest spots in the country. They are most frequently situated 
near the rivers, and on the natural lines of communication; so 
much so indeed that many of the cities of the present occupants 
bf the country stand on the same spots and within the enclosures of 
the earlier races who raised these mounds. 

We are thus left to the choice between two hypotheses. Either 
they are sacred enclosures, as suggested by our authors, or they 
are royal residences — temples or palaces. 

All the arguments, derived from its excessive size, that were 
urged against Avebury being a temple, apply with redoubled force 
to these American enclosures. Temples occupying 50 to 100 
acres are certainly singular anomalies when we try to realise what 
these admeasurements imply. Our lai’gest square, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, occupies only 12 acres; the Green Park is 53 ; and all our 
parks together do not occupy the same space as the Newark 
enclosures, which, according to Messrs. Squior and Davis, cover 
more than four square milcs.^ Yet all these are circles and 
squares with connecting lines, and all with inside ditches. Temples 
of these dimensions, without divisions, or enclosures, or mounds, or 
permanent works of any kind, arc anomalies difficult to under 
stand, and must belong to some religion of whicli I, at least, 
have no knowledge; and no one, so far as I know, has yet 
suggested what that religion was, nor hov/ these vast spaces could 
be utilized for any religious purpose. 

^ * Ancient Monuments,’ , p. 41). ITydo Park, inclnding Kensington Garclojis^, 
occupies about one sunaro mile. 
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If we adopt the idea that they were the resideiiees of etiiei# 
of the people, the mystery do^es not seem so great. If the mmlm 
wigwam of the chief was erected in the centre of the cirrlcA, iiimI 
the wigwams of his snhordinates and retainers in concentric 
around him, it would account for their dimensions, mi fiJ» for tlic 
disappearance of all trat^es of habitation. The fcnt^coiiii wonitl 
thus be the place of assembly of the tribe, the exercise gtomi m 
gymnasium, and for such purposes it is admirably acitpteih and 
the sisie and the situation of these enclosures seam easily OTplictibie. 

One curious circumstance tends to render tliis ?iew incw 
On plate xxi. of Messrs. Bquier and Davis's work four gmiipg of 
squares with circles are delineah^d, situated in cHierimt parts 
of the country ; but all the four squares are almost identical in 
size, each side measuring 1080 feet. Why four temples shciiild Im 
exactly alike is a mystery, but that a tetrarchy of cliicrfs gliouhi 
be bound down to equal dimensions for their rital fe8ideiie«\s 
seems reasonable from a civil point of Tiew* 

It does not seem difficult to explain the meaning of the inside 
ditch when fortification was not intended, as it must tiava been 
almost a necessity with a people who had not arrived at tlia 
elevation of using brick drains or drain-pi})es. Without some stioli 
arrangement all the rain that fell within these solid imefosures 
would have remained on the surface, or in the squares could only 
have escaped through the openings, but a dc^p and brimd cl itch, 
all round would drain the whole surface without iiicoarenfoaec, 
and secure the only mode which would prevent the enclosufe, bti^' 
it a temple or palace, from becoming a swamp. 

Messrs. Squier and Davis divide the (xmical mounds whi4?li they 
excavated into two classes. The first they call Mounds of saewi**' 
fice,” because on digging into them they found on the level of ttui 
soil what appeared to be altars — ^raised floors which exhibited evi-* 
dence of intense heat, and what they considered a long-eontmimd 
practice of burning. It is evident, however, that such restills 
might be produced in a week as weE as in years, and it is very 
difficult to understand why at any time that which kid l^em an 
altar should be buried in a tumulus. If it had been u»cl for 
years, why, and on what occasion, w'as it agreed to bury it ? If 
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it was the fimereal pyre of some chief, and used for burning 
sacrifices for the time the funeral seryiees lasted, and was then 
buried, the case is intelligible enough, but the other hypothesis 
is certainly not easy of explanation. 

The true Sepulchral mounds ” are, as before mentioned, im- 
mensely numerous, and of all sizes, from a few feet up to such 
as the Graye Creek mound, 70 feet high and 1000 feet in cir- 
cumference, or that at Miamisburgh, 68 feet high, and 852 feet 
in circumference at its base. The dead were buried in them 
apparently without coffins or cists, unless of wood, and generally 
in the contracted doubled-up position found sofiequently in 
Scandinayia and in Algeria. 

The “ Temple mounds ” are generally square or oblong trun- 
cated pyramids, with inclined planes leading up to them on three 
and frequently on all four sides. They are in fact in earth the same 
form as the Teocallis of the Mexicans, though the latter seem 
always to haye been in stone. Whether in the one material or 
the other, they are of a perfectly intelligible templar form. If a 
human sacrifice or any great ceremonial is to take place before 
all the people, the first requisite is an elevated platform where the 
ministrants can stand aboye the heads of the crowd, and be seen 
by all ; and the absence of this in the Ohio and in our English 
circles is one of the most fatal objections to the temple theory. In 
one or two instances a single earthen Tcoealli is found within the 
circles, but this no further militates against the supposition that 
they were residences than the presence of a chapel or place of 
worship in any of our palaces would prove them to be temples 
also. It must, however, be borne in mind that it is always 
difficult to draw a hard and fast line between the House of God 
and the Palace of the King. In Egypt it is never possible, and 
in the middle ages royal monasteries and I'oyal residences were 
frequently interchangeable terms. We should not therefore feel 
surprised if, in Ameiica, we found the one fading into the other. 
But, on the whole, the enormous number of these circular enclo- 
sures — 1000 and 1500 in one State — their immense size, 100 and 
200 acres being not unfrequent, and the general absence of all 
signs of preparations for worship, seem sufficient to prove that they 
must he classed among civil and not among sacred ejections. 
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This seems to be the eare even though sometimes three «.ir four 
temple mounds are found together surrounded by a nimjwrt jt»t 
sufficient to enclose them with the necessary s{n»ce tor I'irculutiau 
all round ; in which case, however, it is evident that they have ptsscd 
the line separating the two divisions, and may, probably must, 
classified as really sacied enclosures. These are generally tounil 
in the South, in Texas, and in the States most nearly bordering <m 
Mexico, which looks as if they belonged to another rs^ more 
nearly allie I to the Toltecs or Aztecs than to the nortliara trilwjs. 

The only remaining class of mounds are tbc»e reprciwntisg 
“Animals,” to which plates xxxv. to xliv- of Mfjssw. Sti«ier and 
Davis’s hook are devoted. One of these, our authors hat© no 
doubt, represents a serpent 700 feet long as ho lies with tail 
curled up into a spiral form, and his mouth gapiug to an 

egg (?) 160 feet long by 60 feet across. This at first sight |ib^ 
like one of Stukeley’s monstrous inventions that the first ^j^ailie 
is to reject it as an illusion on the pirt of the surveyors. 
however, we bear in mind that the American mound-buil^fei^id 
represent not only men, but animals, quadrupeds, and 
in the same manner, and on the same relative wale, all 
bability vanishes. At the same time the simple fact that ih^pnl 
is so ea'-ily recognisabl© here is in itself pw^|^# 

our straight-lined stone rows were„,ji ^|^rti^Bife.. 
intention, and could only b© 

most perverted imagination. “V i"-, ">■ 

Though therefore we may assume that tvall}': 

represents a serpent, it by no means follows that # an Mo| 
or was' worshipped* I't Sooehs t<> roptosoixt an action***^! be 
ing of something, but whether a globe or a grave is by na 
dear, apd must be left for further investigation, it i?-, hnv • 

only by fektog it in connection with the other wiiiu.d ^ 

in America that we can hope to arrive at a sdutfon. They wci>t 
not apparently objects of worship, and seem to have no <■ >01, --.i 

with anything foa«4 » World. ' 

The other mounds representing quadrupeds are qniiv 
mistakable: they aio a freaJs of this ijooplo whoe\.‘i- sL-.';-. v,--r- 
But it seems difficult to ©xplain why they should ! i. * 
Brohdignagian way of mpresentiug the animals they 
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or were surrounded by. If we knew more of tbe people, or of 
their affinities, perhaps the solution would be easy; at present 
it hardly interests us, as we have no analogue in Europe.^ 

It only now remains to try and ascertain if any connexion 
exists or existed between these American monuments and those 
of the Old World ; and what light, if any, their examination may 
be expected to throw on the problems discussed in the preceding 
chapters. If it is wished to establish anything like a direct con- 
nexion between tlie two continents we must go back to the far 
distant prehistoric times when the conformations of land and water 
wei’e different from what they now aro. No one, I presume, will be 
found to contend that, since the continents took tlieir present shape, 
any migration across the Atlantic took place in such numbers as 
to populate the land, or to influence the manners or customs of the 
people previously existing there. It may bo that the Scandina- 
vians did penetrate in the tenth or eleventh centuries to Yinland, 
by the way of G-reenland, and so anticipated the discovery of 
Columbus by some centuries ; ^ but this is only a part of that 
world-pervading energy of the Aryan races, and has nothing what- 
ever to do with the people of the tumuli. If any connexion 
really existed between the Old and tbe New World, in anything 
like historic times, everything would lead us to believe that it 
took place via Behring Strait or the Aleutian Islands. It seems 
reasonable to suppose that the people who covered the Siberian 
Steppes with tumuli may have migrate 1 across the calm waters 
of the Upper Pacific, and gradually extended themselves down 
to Wisconsin and Ohio, and there left these memorials we now 
find. It may also be admitted that the same Asiatic people may 
have spread westward from the original hive, and been the pro- 
genitors of those who covered our plains Avith barrows, but 
beyond this no connexion seems to be traceable which would account 


1 I cannot help fancying that the 
great animals m stone that line the 
aYennes leading to the tombs of the em- 
peiors in China may have some ajSiuity 
with the American animal sculptures, 
which occur principally in Wisconsin 
and the farther West I am unable, 
lioweyei, to obtain any information with 


legal d to the Chinese or Siberian ex- 
amples sufficiently reliable to found any 
argument upon. 

® ‘Annal for Nordk Oldkyndighed,’ 
li. p 3 et seqq. See also 0 0 Bafn, 
‘ Antiquitates Americana,' Hafnim, 

1837. 
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for anything we find. Nowhere, however, in America do these 
people ever seem to have risen to the elevation of nsiag even 
rude stones to adorn their tombs or temples. Nor do they 
appear to have been acquainted with the use of iron or of hronxr' ; 
all the tools found in their tombs being of pure unallrg^ed nftti%'0 
copper both of which circumstances seem to w{Tiarate these 
American mound-huilders entirely from oor nide-stone people in 
anything like historic times. 

Unfortunately, also, the study of tho manners and customs 
of the Eed-men, who occupied North America when we first 
came in contact with them, is not at all likely to thr£)W any light 
on the subject. They have never risen la^yond the conditkm of 
huntera, and have no settled places of abode, and pewess no works 
of art. The mound-builders, on the contrary, were a seitiwi 
people, certainly pastoral, probably to some extent even agri- 
cultural ; they had fixed well chosen unfoititicfi abodes, alto- 
gether exhibiting a higher state of eivilmtion than w6 have any 
reason to suppose the present race of Eed-men over reached or 
are capable of I’eaching. 

Although, therefore, it seems in vain to look on tine Etxi Indians 
who in modern times occupied the territories of Ohio and Wis- 
consin as the descendants of the mound-huilders, there are tribes 
on the west coast of America that probably are, ox rather wore, 
very closely allied to them. The Ilydahs and the natives 
inhabiting Yancouver’s Island and Queen Charlotte’s ^ound s«»in 
both from their physical condition, and more so from their works 
of art, to be just such a people as one would expect the mound- 
huilders to have been. If this is so, it again points to Northern 
Asia, and not to Europe, as the country where we must look for 
the origin of this mysterious people ; and it is there, 1 am eou- 
vinced, if anywhere, that tho solution of our difficulties with 
regard to tHs phase of North American civilaation is to be 
found. 


CeNTBAIj Ambbica. 

When ne advance a little farther south, we meet in Mexico and 
Yucatan with phenomena which are the exact converse of tha» 
in Ohio and Wisconsin. There everything is in stone ; earth either 
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HeYer being used, or, if employed at all, it was only as a core to what 
was faced or intended to be faced with the more durable material 
There is one fact, however, which takes the Mexican monuments 
entirely out of the category of the works contemplated in this 
book. All the stones in Central America are carved. So far 
as is known, no rude stones were ever set up there, even the 
obelisks which stand alone, and look most like our menhirs in 
outhiio, are, like the Babas of the Steppes, all carved, most of 
them elaboiately; and though it may be true that they may, 
at some remote period, have been derived from some such rude 
originals as are found in Europe, still till we find some traces 
of these in Central America they cannot be said to belong to 
the class of monuments of which we are now ti’eating; nor can 
they be used as affording any analogies or illustrations which it 
would be worth while citing in this place. 

Peeu, 

The same lemarks apply to what we find in Peru with equal 
force, but not with equal distinctness. No one will, I presume, 
contend that there was any direct communication between Europe 
and the west coast of South America before the time of 
Columbus. Yet there are similarities between the masonry 
of the Peruvian monuments and those of the Pelasgi in Greece 
and Tyrrheni in Italy which are most striking, and can only be 
accounted for, at present, on the assumption that nations in the 
same stage of civilization, and using similar materials, arrive 
nearly at the same results. Perhaps we ought to add to this, 
provided they have some taint of the same blood in their veins ; 
and that, in this case, does not seem absolutely improbable. 

Be this as it may, theie are, so far as I know, no rude-stone 
monuments in Southern America. The ruins, for instance, of 
Tia Huanaco, which have often been quoted for their similarity 
to ^‘Druidical remains,” are as far removed as possible from that 
category. It is tiue that there are rows of squared stones that 
now stand apart, and in imperfect drawings look like our menhirs 
enclosing a square or circular space. In reality, however, as we 
learn from photographs, they are carefully squaied stones, which 
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formed pilasters in walls construeted with Adobes, or iinperie<*tiy 
burned bricks, or smaller stones which have l)een remoTcd.* The 
doorways which led into this enclosure are hewn oat of a single 
block of stone, and are more carefully out and {loHshal than any* 
thing else to bo found anywhere out of Egypt, amt there (tidy in 
the best days of her great Tharaohs. 

The same remarks may apply to the circles and squares illus- 
trated by Mr. fkpiier.® 1 may lie mistaken, bat my imprewion 
is that like nouel’s Druidieal circles in (lozo, alwre alluded to, they 
are only the foundatkm courses of sfjuare anti cireiilax buildings, 
the upper parts of wbich liave perished. At all events, till tliey 
are excavated, or some traditional or real use is found for flwm, 
I should be very unwilling to base any argmnent on tlodr iujci- 
deutal similarity with our stone circles. 

There can be no doubt that those earthen mounds nud 
primitive carved stones of the American continent form in th(*ra« 
selves a most interesting group of monuments, well deserving 
more attention than has yet been bestowed u{ion them, and that, 
when properly investigated, they will throw more light on the 
origin and migrations of the various aboriginal races of that 
country than can be expected from any other source. They are 
not, however, of the class we are treating of, nor do they seem 
to have any direct connexion with those of tho Old World. As, 
besides tliis, their examination doew not promise to solve any of 
our difficullies, they do not necessarily occupy an extended space 
in a work devoted to the elucidation of tho Use and Ag*"! of Ernie- 
Stone Monuments. 

‘ ‘ History of ArcUkstart',’ ty the Author, vol, it pp 774 el 

* ‘ The Awerietttt Nutarallut,’ iv., March, lS7a, flgitrea 1, S, aa,! S. 
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Dcnminning, Gpaeryfoei), Co. Antium, 
August 18, 1871. 

My deae Sir,— I was unable to get to Glen Coluinbkille till ibis week, 
and I am afraid that I foball be too late to be of nse to yon. As, bow- 
over, I did not forget to examine tbe monuments, I send tbe notes I 
made on them. All were written down at tbe stones tbemselvos. 
Glen Coltimbkille is about 4 miles long and 3 broad. Its eastern 
boundary is a steep rocky monntam, from wbicb tbe floor of tbe glen 
slopes down to tbe sea, and ends westward in Glen Bay. Glen Bay 
is of considerable width from its southern point, Eossan, to its northern, 
Glen Head, but it has only a short beach. There is also a dangerous 
bar, so that it is an almost impossible landing-place except for curragbs, 
and in smooth weather for boats. The north side of Glen Colurab- 
killo is rooky and steep, and is chiefly formed by tbe mountain 
Ballard. The south side, though in parts precipitous, and nowhere 
a very gradual slope, is not so steep as its opposite. The coast south 
and noitli of Glen Bay for miles is a range of cliiFs, of from 1900 to 
lOf) feet, with hero and there a small beach, but no safe landing-places. 
South of Glen Columbkillo is a smaller and shallower valley, Glen 
^lalin. The sides of Glen Malin are all gradual ; its coast is preci- 
pitous ; on the south it is hounded by a mountain of large base, Leathan. 
Iloth Glen Columbkillo and Glen Malin are in the parish of Glen 
Coluinbkille and barony of Banagh. Most of the great stone struc- 
tures are in Glen Malin. 

The monuments are of three kinds : (1) cromlechs ; ^ (2) stone 
chambers ; (3) solitary stones. They are in groups of various size 
and compactness. There are five distinct groups, a considerable dis- 
taiice apart, and with no apparent connexion of arrangement. Three 
groups arc on the north and two on the south side of the glen. The 
Ntoncs in each have been more or loss disturbed, and have been made 
to serve in lime-kilrib and byres and as malt stores. While examining 
one set, I felt my foot sink, and, lifting the edge of a piece of heather*, 
found an excavation filled with barley, soaking. On getting into 
another cavity, I found two black lambs inside, and in another some 
pigs, ill another calves. The most remarkable general feature of the 
architecture that I noticed was that the stones in each group were 
much of a size, but that in some groups they were a good deal larger 

^ ThroiisijIiMit this paper Mr. Mooie uses the term Cromlech/’ as is usually done 
by BiigUsluiuthj[naues, in the sense in which '‘Dolmen^’ is employed in the body 
of the work. 
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tlian in others. I Bliall g{mk of the gn)ti|m m they ftr© rnii?lcn4 l>j 
letters in a plan I nmi% my tmnri nno mi tlm n^mt. 

T). This gnmp, vliieli ib that tieaMl the on tlio^ Muiitli 
of the liter, consists of mx cromlechs, arrangoil Ifi line, with con- 
sideiahlo intertalH. A few yarils west of thia group art^ S4evc?iiil 
iiiottmlg of stones with nmm largo bh^cks ataongsi tlicnu fait no bloelcs 
more than 4 feet long. Theae exteml for mnm 50 yards in line from 
west to east. A few yards aljove them m m large pile of iftimt'ift ift 
tlie midst of which is a stone 0 feet high and d whk% These 
heaps hav'e l)eeii ftiigmented by uiotim eollm^ted ftcnri tli© Inti 
I think there are indications that they were f;rigiiinlly of the Batnre 
of the cromlechs. 

There are six cromlechs, and from the first the lithor five are In 
sight. The line in which they are placed along tlm glen side is not 
qnita straight. The westominost cromb'^oh is seme }ardi 4 smif'k of 
the others, and the west to east line is not exact with tegani to ilie 
others, bnfc is nowhere so much departed from m with the fintti pile. 
The first is about half a mile from the sea. I shall d©Kfn*ibfi them 
from west to east. 

I. This was a cromlech of flee huge stones and a top* TIw^ top 
stone has fallen to westward, and the uprights are all smaewliat dk- 
placed* Three of the upright storiM are still erect; two at o falicnj 
but not qnite to thegronnd* At the went erid are Hoan-? Minallftr blocks 
and another slab. Those are hidden by small sloitcH and eaitli; 1 
think there were two support stonf^ and a slab* After emiidfittig 
all the monuments of th© two glens, % cam© to the cone lesion that 
this (D L) was a oromlecli with a stone chamber iK'side it Tliei© 
is a space 2 feet 6 inches wide be* 
tween the two tallest uprights. The | 
aimexed plan shows the arrange* ^ I pn 

meat of the nprights. The top slab | El3 

has fallen over e ; d and e are fallen ; * 

a, 5, and e are upright, hwt slant mma ijpHnhuvfemakih ei 

or less. The dimensions are 


Ft la. 

(a) Height.. .. .. .. 12 9 le wc^twartl ; the 

Breadth 9 4 height lieBi its tip ie the gtoiiad b ICHA4 

Thickaess -* (ahml) Z 0 2 meheiis. 

Widest girth .. .. 2ll 0 

(b) Height 7 5 (/i) freai tip |«-H'|>etidleiikr 

Brealtli .. .. .. 4 S W 0 0 

TliickttiM 2 0 

(c) Height .. .. .. .. 7 0 

Breadth 2 10 

Tliickii« 10 

(il) Length .* .. .* .. 10 0 

Breadth .. .. .. 5 0 

ThickncHs . ... 2 t> 

(c) I^ength . ... 70 !^ ) k hnrcl to mciistire, a« it lit i* iiiidcf 

( uHh, #tone?j, and the tip 
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All tli6.se are of a gritty stone, -veined with qnaitz, a rock plentiful 
in Sliabh Liag, Sliabh. Leathan, and the cliifs of the coast. Their 
shape is rugged. 

The top slab is of pure quartz. It is about a foot thick, and is 
smooth, on both sides. This sort of stone splits with a smooth 
surface, as may be seen on Sliabh Liag and in some of the cliffs. 
The slab is a tolerably regular oblong, 9 feet 8 inches by 6 feet 
6 inches. The smaller slab alluded to above, and which was, I think, 
the top of the chamber, is about 6 feet by 3 feet. 

D II. lies about 40 feet east of D 1. It, too, is a cromlech, but 
the stones of which it is built are of smaller size than tho'^e of D I. 
There are no traces of a chamber, but otherwise it is constructed as 
D I. The highest standing stone is 4 feet high. There seem to have 
been five upiights. The top slab has fallen to the west side. It 
ineasiues 6 feet 3 inches by 5 feet. 

D III. ib situate 55 feet east of B II. It is a cromlech of five 
^ uprights and one slab. One upright only is eiect now. 

^ Its height is 5 feet, its width 3 feet. The slab which was 

/y atop is 8 feet by 7 feet, and averages 2 feet in thickness. 

^ D IV. is 31 feet east of B III. It is a small-sized 

229 Plan show- 
ing the actual ciomlech. The uprights are all fallen. The slab mea- 

stunes^of sures 6 feet 8 inches by 6 feet. A series of low mounds 

TIT • 

with large stones sticking out here and there forms a soit 
of connexion with the next ciomlech, which stands 48 feet farther east. 

B V. Its slab has fallen to eastward, and the uprights in several 
directions. The tallest upiight is 6 feet high. The slab is of quartz, 
and measures 10 feet by 7 feet, and is about 13 inches thick. Around 
this ciomlec‘h are numbers of loose stones. They are from 1 foot to 
2 feet long, and are of mica-schist and quartz. They are not such as 
would be picked off the meadow, and seem to have been in some way 
connected with the cromlech. 

B VI. stands 96 feet farther east. It is a veiy large ciomleob. 
It is a good deal fallen ; all the stones of which it is built have more 
(s.ven Stones mall) character of slabs. It is used as one side 

« of a lesjrectable byre. One great smooth piece of 

w — C3 <0^ quartz seems to have been the roof. It measures 
18 feet 7 inches by 11 feet. The biggest of the 
230 Plan (e^ci. Top ^^ 0 X 168 seems to havo foimed tire east wall of the 
blab) chamber. Its dimensions are 12 feet by 14 feet, and 

it is 4 feet thick I took the dimensions of three others : — 1. Length 
5 feet 6 inches, width 4 feet; 2. Length 11 feet, width 8 feet; 3. 
Length 9 feet, width 3 feet, thickness 3 feet. 

From the fiat nature of the component stones, the chamber inside 
would havo had few gaps in its walls. Near this cromlech is a low 
stony mound. 

From a few yards east of B VI. a ridge runs slantwise up the side 
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of Leatliaii* Alaiaj atotien attek tip oiil ni it, Imf I mflM tanlr^ oiil 
110 ^awaiigemeiif. Tho liiglmt pmjoofiiig jifono m iit»t I lii/t liigii* 
rhis^ ridge ib about a ({itarte of a latlo long. It miglit Im- litt^nral, 
but it Ims very Banoli the look of a human work. lot) iifi 

the ridge I noticed a dfih projecting from fho hfstlier. It iiiiglii 
poggibly be the top of a chamk*r, of whi(4i the wiilb are \mw-i%lk iliit 
mrth. This seeming romi docM not lead U) another giorip nf stone*,, 
but disappeat s a short my up tlm mount tin aide* hmt liio isioiiii* 
tain top there is a ^luall l>art> clilb the only bare bit fif fork cm tlm 
otherwise smooth slopes of Lciathan. Ihe rof^k is rpuirii. mii 

the position of the little cliff Iwnk tnie at a glam'i? I« iiiiagiitc Ihal 
it may have been tho <|tmrry wheiue the slabi*f were b?o»ghb In 
this ease the lulge may have been the road down fim ttiotiiitaifn 
AVhen one goes up to the crag, it looks less like a f|iJ»iiy timii, from 
below, but at the satno time I eoiiM |weolire no geologliml iw«oii 
for the exposure of so gmall a smrfam of xoek. 

Some distance up Glen A! aim, and on the mtne feido i*l river m 
1), but not in Bight fiom it, is anothm gmup, E, of stone 

The large stones of thia group are suiToinnled by iniinhiw of 
rough, weathei*wi>ni stone blocks, averagli^ 2 fc»ol in ti'Uiglh* Ttio 
monuments fioem to be all oromleclm ar ebamters, ami, bit a# I 
could tell, are almut a doK*en in number. One oiomledi stiiudg t gwral 
deal higher than the rest West of it are two stony iimtimls; llidUe 
seem to have been ohambers. They are built of long Hat ilabi, will* 
similar slabs at the ends and top. 


'ff n 


O rra Q »» 

O O crJ ^ 

e, <4 


»3t. Haft of tbi Armiyiemeftfc ut tir of fe. 


The ground lioyond the cromloolw is aioorlund, and with««t Imwj 
stones. The stony mm is otsI, and inuasurm ««t to west l.'Wi fwt, 
north to sonth 50 to CO feet. 

All the cromlechs me about the same size. In the conrtwolion of 
all, the aim seems to have been a well shut-in ohanilMii'. 'I'hh («tern- 
most on© is a oliamher 0 feet tO inelios long. At each eiul it has a 
flat stone 3 feet high. The side stones am 7-^ fed long and .'I lt*t 
high. The width of the cluimhoi is 4 fctrt tt incdios. At tsfeh side, 
and at each end, me heaits of loose small slontai. The top slab js about 
1 foot thick, and k almost a stiuiuo of 9 ftjot. 

On the north side of Glen Malin, theie am thrw grimi« s 

A. This, which is the group furthest from the wsa, is of live oi si* 
cromlechs, ’hut onl> one is in gtiod pioseivatwn. It («msists^uf a »bb 
losting on fom flat bfeiks, ainl encloses a chaudwr. The side stones 
me each 6 teet 8 inches long. This group stomls on a small flat 
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piece of ground below a crag and above a stream. Leading from ibe 
oliambei tlieie seonib to ba^e been a passage, tbe sides of wbiob were 
formed of slabs of sfono, of wbiob a few remain. 

Some distance lowei down tbe glen, on the north side, is a solitary 
pointed stone. It is 6 feet 1 inch high, and its girth is 5 feet 5 inches. 
Jiigbei on the slope by 110 feet, and 18 feet farther west, group B 
begins. 

B. The drst of this group is a chamber cromlech. It is much 
biiiied in the heather. Some loose stones lie around the cromlech. 
What seems to have been the top slab is 10 feet across and nearly 
g^narc, and 2 feet thick. One of tbe side slabs of the chamber is 
10 feet 8 incbe'. by 4 feet. The tallest stone is at the east end, and 
is in height 6 feet 8 inches. Lower down the slope, below this 
ciomlech, are several low mounds, fiom which there aie no pro- 
jecting stones; 200 yards west in a stiaight line is a huge cromlech. 
It seems to have consisted of a gigantic slab, suppoited on thiee 
iipiiglit stones, not forming a closed chamber. The top slab is still 
on its supports; it is 3 feet thick, and measines 13 feet by 10 feet 
9 inches. The tallest of the npiights is 9 feet high, and is rather 
pointed at top. The third upright seems to have been hioken into 
several pieces. Some 10 yaids fiom this is another cromlech of equal 
dimensions, and a little south of these several laige loose stones are 
lying on the ground. Poi ty yaids west is a chamber ciomlech of small 
diraonsions, and near it are many mounds with stones projecting, 
possibl} artificial. 

0. This group is some distance farther down on the same side of 
the glen; it consists of two cromlechs, separated by a shoit ridge, 
so that I think they aie leally paits of one stiucture. The eastern 
pait is fiillen; it consists of three upiights and a top slab. The 
western part consists of two stones leaning gahlewise against one 
another. Between the two there is a short ridge, from which several 
stones stick out. Each of the western pair of stones is about 7 feet 
high by 6 feet broad. The dimensions of the eastern pait of the 
monument are -—Top slab, 11 feet by 7 feet ; thickness, If foot. Up- 
rights. {a) 8 feet (and I think 2 feet below giound) by 7 feet 7 
inches broad ; 2 feet 3 inches thick, (h) 9 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 
8 inches ; thickness 2 feet 5 inches, (c) 9 feet 6 inches by -3 feet 
6 inches ; thickness, 1 foot 9 inches. 

The other gionps do not command romaikahle piospects, hut fi om this 
last gioup there is a fine view of the sea, with the island of Bathlin 
O’Beirne close below, and beyond the mountainous coast lino of Mayo 
as far as Belmullet. 

So far the stone monuments of Glen Malin. 

In Glen Columhkille is but one group. It stands in the townland of 
Fain MacBride, on the north side of the glen, and at the foot of the 
mountain Ballaid. Its monuments aie all of the chambei kind. The 
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oliambers are niwlaof hngo one at meh swle, one at 

end, ^ I meiittttred one* ami foumi the aieh 12 feat hieg teil 4 hm. 

broad. Mogt of the irnmtrnm Httk uhm^ t lie gioiii^il I lor^- 

iu used to keep ealvoi in, one for plgn, ami one ffir hmh% A u A i?r* «>f 
the towiiland toH mu tliat lim br«>tlior Ind dug up a gfeiill ami 
of earthenwaie near mm of the eromliH'lm* Thv i^hM wtw hum4 m 
the clmichyard, and itB giaT© ig forgotfoti. The mum man a!§i> lohl 
me that, digging to elcjir a er«auhc4t h?r a tlio| fmiiid this! 

tho side ftlaTbg restotl on a Imicmeid fslab. Hio gioniid h imj mggtnl 
cihonf those monnmoiifg, and ijfinno am gioiiiict, hut I 

thmk there are fdtogetin r ntx, 

I hope that, il tliise rmUn are tm? kit^ to te of 11^ iot jofii* hmkf. 
they may yet ha of some intorr wt to j mi, and 

I lemaiin my di^iir Sir, }mm 

KoiiMA.i Ihmu 

Jum€$ Fi}git$mn^ ,>r/. 


On receiving tlie akive commitnlmdion;, I forvnniM! Mr. 
Mooro an improHsion of the uwxhmt Na Wl, repre.^eiiiiiig OalMitgli 
Birra’s Tomb or House, ami rtwived the folhming reply 

In'KMfJilfWII, i'o. 4WW‘lt, 

Angn 4 24 m7i 

My dmz Sir, — The cros»lec*hs of Barn Matdh.d*), m tke\f sfiml 
apparently nnclisinrlied, exactly le^embb in phni that dif-i'iietsii'l {n 
the woodoni, Witli on© or two eieeptioiB the ei4i}id«di« of Cikii 
Malin, cis far aa on© can toll in their fallen mmditonn nte hiutt on 
the same plan. The siiape of the uimm at the iinl£« and of Ilit 
top slabs of tho momlech in the etigniving m tho uliapc of 

the stones of the euanlechg in k*lh (ilon Malin am! Barn MiMdlrnkc 
In one or two of the oiomleehi I notiemi slonoi^ whhdi iniglit eorit^ 
spend to tho buttress like outside sloROHof the gioiinil'phin i« i}ic4 ent. 
The numlw of slabs in the side walls of iho filon eioittlend'ii k 
smaller than the nuinlmr in the woodcut. 

The very largo cioniloeh, easternmost of the gt oup the ii»t do»ntl«4 
in my loiter, is in 0\i*ry puitienlar* except tho numlMfr of Ik ootti* 
ponont blocks, tho counterpart of }oui engm^Ing* 

In Jim, tho plan of all the oiomlechs of Oltm Ckbisfibkilbg wnft 
one or two, the variety of which may \m owing to clkarrangcsiont, in 
that of the Meath cromlech. 


MmmAn 
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The Diggings in Oden’s Howe, &c. Gamla, Upsala, 1846-7. 

These diggings weie conducted by Eiks Antiquary B, E. Hildebrand 
and Lient-Colonel Stat, cbiefly in the days of Angnst-Sepiembei , 1846, 
and June 7-22, 1847. Tbe only printed notices tbereon appeared 
at tbe time, chiefly from tbe pen of B. E. Hildebiand, in the Upsala 
paper ‘ Correspondenten/ Nos. 75,77, 79 — September 12, 19, 26, 1846, 
and Nos. 50, 53— June 23 and July 3, 1847. 

1. ‘ Correspondenten/ September 12, 1846. — Diggings going on, 
but prove more laborious than had been expected. 

2. ‘ Corre&pondenten,’ September 19, 1846. — A boarded gallery 7 
Swedish feet 5 inches high and 5 feet broad has been constructed fiom 
tbe east side of the ho we (Oden’s Howe, the laigest of the three so- 
called KingJiowes), towards the centre. After penetrating 68 feet 
(20 met.), a mighty wall of granite blocks was struck, probably a 
gravc-chamher. The gently rising gallery abuts on the lowest stones 
of the chamber. During tbe diggings bave been found unbuint animal 
bones, bits of daik wood, charcoal, burnt bones, &c. Thus this was 
evidently a sepulchral mound. The name King-^hoioes is evidently 
correct. Diggings have also been made in the smaller caiins near by, 
and although they have been opened before, burial-urns have been 
found, huint human bones, bones of animals and birds, bits of iron 
and bronze, &c 

3. * Correspondenten,’ September 26, 1846. — The great wall has 
proved to he the edge of a mighty chamber. Between 200 and 300 
large gianite blocks haAC been taken out. Some of them bave traces 
of tooling. The gallery has been carried 16 Swedish feet through 
the stone mass, which lies on hard packed clay, over a layer of lino 
sand, resting on large stones above the natural soil. At the middle 
of the howG the gi ave-chamher is 9 feet above the level of the soil, 
18 feet under the top of the how^o. On the bed of cLiy under the 
great stones have been found an iron clinker 3 inches long, i emains 
of pine poles paitly burnt, a lock of hair chestnut coloured, &c. The 
numerous clusters of charcoal show that the dead had been burned 
on the layer of clay, and the hones have been collected in an urn 
not yet found. In one of the nearest small howes have been found a 
cBiantity of burnt animal and human bones, two little-injurod bionze 
bioochos, a fragment of a golden ornament, &o. 



AFP, 0, Ammmmn m vAminm^ tm 

4 . * Correspoiideiif^ti/ ,him !S 47 ,^ Tim trtiiiiil«iiiii Imu lm>ii 

found in the grave-cliaiijibcr. A!«(i hw) iiinifil np Imiin i.»f rnmn 
hoftes, clog«j a golden ormmeni cMimiety a hme mmih, 

hone liiittniis, 

5. KJorregpOEdemten; Mj tl W47.- The hm lm,.u thiuii 

4 feei &rther, thereafter han Imm tmtile a i^id« gallery, 8| fief wide* 
and 8 feet long, tip to tlfe Imrial-nrn, Tins foniiil :i iiieliei iinif? 
the «oih and was covered with a thin dak It wm 7 imdifw liigli^ p 
laches in diameter, filled with burnt tmmn, liiiiaaii anil mimml 

dog, <fcc.), a^hes, cdiarccm! (of needle and leaf tfim), m%il% c«.ip|wr 
omamentB, Ixme articles, a l>ird of kum, t%e. In the of cliafroa! 
alK3tit were found hones, luokeii ornaments, Mtsi of two gtMm hwm- 
toates, &c. (%in« of King Ckcar weie then |ilae*xl in the iirn, awl 
everything restored as liefore. 

Frey’s Howe was opened, and showed the same ri^^iill#* 


The gallery remained for some ymm, and w^%^ visif.ed hy tlnnisamk 
of persons, but afterwards fell in, and the howo nriw iiiac‘r‘f'S'4.ihli\ 


Matrh 1 , 1871 . 
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Bikce the sheets TOntainittR the acmint of the Bc«tti«h i»r»B«nM!t4s 
were printeii off, 1 have received front Hir Ilejiry I>r^flcji shpn of 
two letters which he addresjed fo the editor of the John o' (Jroaft 
Journal, giving an aceonnt of some expIoniti«jns he had taade in 
Caithness during this autumn. One of these widniiw t»u Hi'couiit 
of certain chapels, brochs, and circles ho had osatnmed, The first 
two classes do not concern us hero, and arc thcrofon> omitted ; 
but tiie circles are of interest as jirubably belonging to the »ino 
category as those in the Orkneys, and tln‘ doMTiption of tianu is 
consequently printed with tlie other letter, whitdi gives an account 
of four alignments which are m> gernmne tf» our sulijt^ct that H»r 
Henry’s description is printetl in edsnso. The name of the first, 
“The Battle Moss, yarkmse,” is of itself singularly suggrative, 
and I have little doubt that, if prois'riy inquir'd into, the peiwuniry 
could tell what battle was fought there, and what, wjiia'queiitly, 
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these lilies were erected to commemorate. Taken in conjunction 
with the horned cairns described by Mr. Anderson,^ and the circles, 

it does not seem to me doubt- 
ful that the whole of this 
Caithness group belongs to 
the tenth century. The 
circles, and especially the 
horned cairns, are the exact 
counterparts of the fanciful 
forms of the Viking grayes 
found at Hjortehammer 
(woodcut No. 118) and else- 
where in Soandinayia, which 
resemble them in more re- 
spects than one, anrl the align*^ 
ments are such as those at 
Ashdown (v^oodcut No. 28). 
Nor need we go far for the 
events they commemorate. 
Between the years 970 and 
996, A.D., two great battles, at least, are recorded to have taken 
place in Caithness, between thesonsof Thorfin, and between Liotr, 
the victor of the first fight, and the Scots, who in vain attempted 
to avenge the death of Skiuli ; and besides these there may have 
been many subordinate frays. It is probable that both brothers 
were buried in Caithness, and we are distinctly told that Laudver, 
the last surviving son of Thorfin, was certainly buried there.^ 

The fact of these alignments and horned cairns and semicircles 
being unlike what is found elsewhere in Scotland, separates this 
group from anything existing further south. Their similarity to 
the Viking graves of Scandinavia, avowedly of the tenth century, 
points to an age from which they cannot be distant ; and when it 
is recollected that Caithness in the tenth century formed part of 
the Orcadian Jarldom, it does not seem that we have far to seek 
for an authentic explanation of all we find in that remote corner 
of the isle. j 



^ * Trooe^iiigis Ant. Sent.,’ vii, 480 et $eqq, 
^ * Bwr/s HMnry of Otkmy/ pp, 125-129. 
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LETTER FROM SIR H. DRYOKX, B.vi!?., 

TO II m 

IMifOT of iitO ‘ 


Link% Battle Mog^ lAiimmm. Wim^ Lav;^^ 

Many Cli tii. !4IM .% h* f ? rj- (?) ii, Vmt i r, 

G UIBKBLBT, L ATIfEKOX Wl IK RL. 

(iKorin m 

I am not awaro of any siaiilar |^!Map,s ia {Imit l\n\hm^ ito 

doubt tliore aro nnd lyw* nu 1>ook«f at lumd to rofor io miy in 
Deiitiuirk, Norway, or iSwadon, Tbo g;rt)!i|w of irt Fwin o (of l4r 
larger fefcories aod greater baigGi tbaa ibo?ie m I ti'o 

largortt stones and widest ititervak and fba liigbe.sf gronnd (tlie lir*i,irl;M) 
to tlie west or thereabotitg, and tbe smallest stian: 4 and n iriono Hi inffo- 
Tals and lowest grcnrnd (the tails) to the east of thetuilrni'H-, 
('^aithness gt*oii|>a difer enthelyin pnindpltn The on?* at ’¥iiilpni«n 
Loch rnns north and souths dtm not tndiate, and k on i'iin,irly le^el 
ground; but the three others have the. iiairi'iwer intervals nwl higher* 
groimd to the north (which end we may call the hs*ac1 % awl radiale 
towds the sonth and lower groimd* The giamp at Ikflleiiio's?^, mm 
Yarhonse, is on ground falling slightly to north-west* It eoiidslt el 
eight lines placed north and mmth. The width at the mnlh end k 
forty-fonr feet* The lines are somewhat *ur(*gii1an and apfif'ar lo 
radiate slightly towards the norths bnt this i» jinceriatin line 
extends S84 feet, and another one I Til feci Imt the rmnaiiiiiig w^iiow 
only extend 133 feet The ground is covoitd with peal iind hf^rill|«r^ 
and other stones may hidden l^low the wnfere. There is no cftirii 
or other grave now Tisihlo in pioximify to the Vm*^% The large# 
stones are about 2 feet cl inches high, 2 feet 3 inches wl»lc, and I 
3 inches thick* 

The group at Oarrywhin CDtisish of six lines, Tim whole wddth at 
the head (north-east end) is 50 feet, and at the Irdtom 107 fVeb Tim 
central lino bears N.NJl or The length oi this Him h 2cH} 

feet* The fall is 20 feet to the At tlio hemi is a okt of sbdM 

3 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 0 inches, and 2 feet 4 inches deep, plierd 
cast and west As this grwc Is on thi‘ highest peel of ihu knoll, to id 
as the lines oommenoo at it, it is fair to presume that they are cjiire 
neoted- In the cist were fonnd ashes, jdi cm of pdtery, and iiiit cdiipn, 
but no bones. As the cist is kdween the third and Imirlli lines, ir m 
fair til prcsiinie that there never were nunc than six lines. 

The group called ‘*Many Stomps” has the head on the top fd a knoll , 
from which the ground fells tm all sides. The liwch am «7ii the icmtli 
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glope^ and are 22 in mim'ber. Tlie widtlx at ilie head or north end is 
118 feetj and at ilie bottom is 188 feet. The length in the centre 
is 145 bnfc there is no proof that this was the original length, 
and the presnniption is the rever^o. The average bearing is north and 
south, and the fall 10 feet 3 inches. The largest stones now remaining 
are abont 3 feet liigli, 3 feet wide, and 1 foot 6 inches thick. There are 
niimerons blocks of stone lying abont tbe head, where, however, the 
rock is exposed, bnt the example of Garry whin makes it probable that 
a caiiii once existed on this knoll. There aie no traces of any sunk 
grave, hnt the cairn may have contained a chamher above ground, like 
many in the vicinity. 

The group at Canister is on the moor, on ground falling slightly to 
the sonth-west. A considerable depth of peat overlies the rock here, 
and many stones are hoi ow the surface, Theie are now six lines ascer- 
tained. The length is 105 feet, width at the head or north end 30 feet, 
and at the tail or lower end 53 feet. The average heai ing is north and 
south. Tlio stones are smaller than at the last mentioned group. 
There is no cairn or other grave apparent close to these lines, hnt in a 
direction due nortli, at 346 feet, is a chambered caiin. No stones are 
now traceable between; but as there are gaps in the lines themselves, 
this blank interval may once have bad linos on it to connect the cairn 
with the existing gioup. No liahitation now exists near the spot, hut 
there were many in this strath, wdiich may account for destruction of 
stones ill fu’mer times. A few hundred feet faither north is the huge 
horned cairn desciibed by Mr. Andeison, and at 436 feet N.N.E. from 
the small cairn is tlie round chambered cairn described in the same 
paper. 

Circle at Aciianloch, Estate of Foese, m Paeish of Latherox. 

The name is spelt Achinloch and Anchinleck. These no doubt are 
wiong, and probably the name is derived from Gaelic words signifying 
“ The Field at the Loch,'’ or “ The Field of the Stones,” from these 
standing stones. The place is close to the new road fiom Lyhster to 
Thurso. This series of standing-stones, entitled circle,” as a class- 
name, is in the foim of a donkey’s shoe, 1he length being N.N.W, 
and H.S E., the open end to the latter. The sides aie nearly parallel. 
The area is covered with heather and peat, on a substratum of rock 
of the slaty character common to the district. The ground falls 
from the area to the west, north, and east. In the latter direction, 
the ground falls only for a short distance, and then rises to much 
higher ground. On the north-east, at 700 feet or 800 feet, is the loch 
of Stemster. 

There is no evidence that the two south ends were ever joined by a 
straight or curved line of stones ; and as the sides are of equal length, 
we may infer that they never were joined, though possibly intended 
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to l)e sa The higlie.4 point of the arm k nlwit Itl feet tlia 

liolIo%? ati the etht. Tliisi «1o»bey-Hhf>e*^haj^'4 mtlm of m 2% 

feet long, ami 110 feet wuh in the middH inside iiioin^iire. Hie lire 
extremitiew are Br> feet S inehfjs apart. 

There are now Oti hionon exihtingm^f whieh only one imfhofii; liiif' 
hy filling np intervali at iwniil it tlierr' M 

stones, supposing tfie h>wer end Tariint ntfW* The litlemil 

seems to liave Ik^oh B feet. I’hn highmt stcmokhfet 1 Invhmhh^h 
above groniicl; tlm widat fi feed 4 hwUm; and the 1 fn;! 

1 Inches. 

All these stones aic^ of a ^lair charaefer, ^nnl Imw? tlicir mhn 
parallel, so that in width fhmg sitle''^! Ihi*^'^ are generally fhreiv o? thnr 
timcB their thickness (nhurt sides). Hot ihe singular vhivwtMnfU of 
this hcrieB is fliat the stones nro stdwith their long side^i at rif/iit 
angles to the curve, projecting Ilka cogs of a wheel 

In niany circles Foma ar all of tlitj stones have no deciili^l differerH'c 
in till) meaBiircs of width and thicknasK; but in all f%m% when f liavt^ 
found a differeneo, the long sides arc in Ihc lira> of the eiine. 

Any notice of an arrangement sinnkr to that at Acliftnl«di worilii be 
a favour. 

There is no appcnranccof anypart of thcarcit having disfitrliHl 
for burial or other pntfws. ITiere is a rnin of a rhamlH^rcd c^aifii 
south-east of the circle; and in tlie Imh of Itangag, a aiih? Wf¥;l 
is the remain of a brongh. 


CmcoB AT OtriMaESf, liATiiEnoNWiria^iii, TmMt of liriir.Mov, 

The place is on the north bank of tlie burn, tme mile aiifl a half up 
the strath. The circle is nearly true in form, and thungli now ini|ft*!> 
feet, doubtless was oa^ complete. It is ITOfeet in diaioeton The 
area is fiat, ctwereil with heatber mil {wt, on a sabs! rat iitti of rock in 
some places, and of alluvial gravel in (dhefs. It is to feet abo^c flic 
brook, "which Ims washed away the cliff very close np to Ihc soufli- 
west stone, and appears liktdy, unless prevented, n,Hlhlc,mic ll«‘ 
on that feido. 

There are now only icven stones -all erect — iTimI by filling 

np the gaps at iismil disfancca there were thirteen stoncH. Hie a%''eictg« 
interval seonm to have been 45 feet. 1’he highest, stoue is 5 feel 
B inches ahove ground; the widest 11 feet 2 IncluM; anti the tidc4e?st 
1 foot 10 inches. I^he stone is of the <H>mmon arglikcecii?^ nhife of tJm 
district. 

The stones are nearer stpmio or circular in plan Ibnii tlnwc uf 
Achanloch, but (so far as they (*an he) arc nil mH with tlic Inrtg siilw 
to the curve. The south ntmo is a bttln Iryond the lino c,f tlic euclr\ 
but is evidently a moved and eicefed stone. 
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Tliere are nimiLers of etones Ijing about the area; but no evidence 
of a caim oi othei binwl-place in oi neai the ciicle. Fjom its soil and 
the absence of lemauis it was piobably not sepulchial, though some 
aiiti(][nc.4ieb hold that all ciicles are feepulcliial. ^ 

Lower down the strath on the same side of the brook were many 
ciiclcs which weio dcstuoed m “impioving” the land some years 
ago. These aio stated to ha-ve been 20 or 30 yaids across, of stones 
2 foot to 4 feet high No remains aie known to have been found in 
them; but no obsoivations or measures were made. It is probable 
that those ciicles rvcie sopulchral-the absence of stones in the centres 
notwithstanding Neaier the road and shore are other remains of 
bioiighs, can ns, cists, &c. 

1 1 email! yonr obedient servant, 

H. Beydev, 

Hon. Mem. of the Soc. of Antiquaiies of Scotland. 


Caith7U% Septemhr 21, 1871. 
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whether animal object of woriship, 515 ; 
whether European emigrants account 
for population of America, 517 ; way 
of communication, blCJ; material of 
tools found in America, 517; Redmon 
and mound - huihhrs distinguished, 
these eorresiwiid witii the “By<lahs,” 
517 , 

America, Central, and Tern, carved stone 
monuments, 517-8 ; Peruvian compared 
to those of Felasgi and Tyrrheni, 518; 
no rude-Htom‘ monuments observed iu 
Bouth America, fk ; Tia Iluanaco not 
like so-called Druiclical remains, tb.; 
circles and squares, 510. 

American Indians non-progressive, 18. 

Ann'sbiiry, I EimgisFs meeting with British 
chiefs at, 107* 

Amiaff, iiiaar, 253. 

Ainiech, or ilamlct, tomb of, 209. 

Amoriios, dolmens in country of, and 
perhaps nowhere else in Palestine, 442. 

Amravati, arts of Bactria at, 458 ; sepul- 
chral circles at, 474; tope and rail, 
475, 493 ; representations of priests at, 
501. 

‘ Ancient and Modern Wiltshire,’ 5, 

‘ Ancient English Castie-i,’ Mr. Clark’s, 84. 

Andahisia, dtdmens in, B78, 

Anderbcm, Mr., horned cairns doscribod 
by, 528. 

Angles, sea Sawns. 

Angieseu, Druids iu, 5; circles in, 16*2. 

Anhalt dolmen, 801, 

Animal mounds hi America, 515; whether 
of Cliinthc ormin, 517 note, 

* Animis of the Four Masters,’ 178, 187-8. 

Annumhde, 129; circle, sea Woodcasile. 

Ante<pu ra dolmen, 388. 

A ntigoniis 1 mentioned in edict of Asoka, 

Anfciochus j 498. 

Antiquity, wliy caution necessary in 
assigning, 144; of rude and polislied 
stone monuments, 508. 

Antony, whether founder of Monastieism, 
499. 

Aqiihorties circle, 203. 

Aipiitania in time of Cmsar, 328 ; of 
Augustus, 328 ; language of, unknown, 
333 ; pressed upon by Celts, 409 ; 
wlicther they migrated to Afri( a, 410. 

Aquitanlans perhaps iu Biitain, 103, 
238 ; and perhaps dolmen builders, 
328 ; but few dolmens between Caronne 
and Pyienees, 328. 

Arabia, rude-stone monuments in, 414 et 

mil. 

Arabs, their conquest of North Africa, 
404 ; their feeling as to luoiiesticisin, 

5IJ0. 

Arhmlowe. vallum and ditch of, id. See 

Benbyshirc. 

Arckjcoiogicai Congress at ilopeuliagen, 

Arches not In use amongst Hindus, but 
Burmese, 458 » 


Architecture, meagreness of historical 
accounts of buildings between erection 
of Parthenon and Henry VII.’s Chapel, 
114; Iiish, 221 et seq,; law of pto- 
gressive development, 222; when in- 
applicable, 222-3 ; sequence in monu- 
ments of Ireland, 237-8; three styles 
of three races perhaps simultaneons 
there, 238 ; of monuments at Stennis, 
255-6; differences of style of similar 
monuments in different countiies, 306 ; 
sequence of style in dolmens, 335; 

'Without drawings no words can describe 
style, 334 ; peculiarity of church archi- 
tecture in south dolmen region in 
Prance, 332; Celtic, ib.; similarity of 
style no proof of synchronism, 369; 
different examples compared, 369 ; in- 
fluences of Roman, 414 ; of Indian Art, 
ih. ; of dolmens or nurhags and giants’ 
towers, which the older, 437 ; sequence 
of style and material in India, 456 et 
seq, ; wood, stone imitation of wood 
architecture, 456 ; j\Iahommedaa 
mosque built by Hindus, 457 ; arches 
not used by Hindus, ib.; rums of 
Ahmedahad, 457 ; Palitana, tb. ; 
Burmah, Cambodia, 458; Hindu not 
iinmutibie, 459; Indian nnpiogressive 
tribes, ib.; rude and relined areliiteo- 
ture, co-eustenco of, in India, 482; 
early crosses in India, of whut date ? 
486 et mq.; appropriation by Roman- 
ists of pagan forms, 489; connexion 
of Sing alee dagohas and sepulchral 
tumuli, 491 ; Tee, what it repre- 
sented, 490 ; wood and then stone 
loi ms— rails, 492-3; styles of Eastern 
and European dolmens compared, 
494; points of similarity and dis- 
similarity, 495 ; cists outside tu- 
muli, holed slabs, simulated summit 
cists, concentric enclosing circles, 496 
et seq. ; use of stone imitated by rude 
nations iu Europe, from what na- 
tions, 508; and in India from what 
race, ib.; when introduced in the 
East in its rude form, and in its 
polished form, ib.; ditto in the West, 
ib.; ago of introdirction of tumuli or 
barrows unascertained, ih. ; as also of 
Cave men and stone implements, ib. ; 
uses stqmlchral or eenotaphic, 509 ; or 
for battiefleld, or offerings to spirits of 
the departed, ib. ; connexion with relics 
of the dead, ib. ; whether dedicated to 
God, Sim or moon, Ac., or serpents, ib. ; 
twofold principle of erection of such 
structures, tb.; North America, 511; 
civil and sacred, royal and monastic, 
511; animai, gigantic earthen forms, 
5lt). 

Ard-na-Raigh, place of execution, 233. 

Ardcche, remains of Cave men in, 321. 

Arfln, IMnce of Norway, 250. 

Argyllshire dolmens, 273. 
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Arles cottueii^ 21, 25, 

Ambjdrg, wife of Bstyliilf, 272. 

Art, Kiiag^ whw biiriiMi, 212, 

Aifilitir, i£}Ti*^, iiiw nff* {I«nil>bf<l hr ' 
some, 111-, |:-I2; romid table, 02; f,W“ 
tofiiiMrtwj liirtory iiiill, 11.4 ; lj|^^ I 
table, 12H (m>^ iVnriili); isrolMlife iib- 
lory of Artliiir, KKI: lua m \i mivo vtar 
apffdmst iiiva lew, i:jt; hU 
Bfottidi cari«p, 131; ill-foim.liHj, 
l(>(%iitfe8 of liig twt!vi‘ iMili'b.-H, 135 

€^ $f(f ; of lli« liiHt iKlItlO, tl#r*7 ; VlrW.*^ 

of the aiitlior, J52; 
iikeiied to those about Alovamfer, 134: 
Artiuifs pike at Hhap, 130; Arthnr’jii 
Qwoit, 170. S*e Itiileii Momul, Dm 
L owe, (.terlooi!, i’liledoniau Fon ?it, 
(lain, Salkeld, Biaatoii Lk'W', W^^od* 
castle Lyii. 

Amcliiiiuga dolmen, 38H. ; 

Arroyolos dolmen, 377; dcBcrikd by 
Borrow, 380. 

Aryans a pr( egress! ve mef\ 1 h, 10; m*ni^ , 
pation of (Irewi, 30 ; whoa lh<' y ' 
ctom%d Indus, 445; pr*mtmh? inlo , 
North Amertei, by whut routes 5 HD [ 
Aryan, EOn-Aryan, c«iii valt aits ot what, i 
500. ' 

Aschenmde, aitigukr arrangcMf nt of cir- I 
efei, 317. ’ 

Ashdowiu Sarseii stones at, 121-3 » draw- ’ 
ing of, 122; coutntitecl with Oaraao, j 
iih ; liruidical, 12 i ; or monumeril of j 
battle between B4Xoas and Danes, ik ! 
Asia Minor, dolmcms not yet found in, j 
445. 1 

Asoka, King, moiwimfnt of, 47; intro- j 
ductioE of stone mwiiiih^urts in Indi^i^ ! 
48, 455; his rf)ck-engrav«i cHlict, 43B ; I 
convocation, 50L < 

Aspatria, 155; comimred to IJfeOTtrnp, j 
&)4. Bm CirclM. ■ 

Asset* cifed as to battle between Ba.tcuii 
and Danes, 123, ! 

Asfcartc, see Midkart. 1 

Asinrias, dolmens in, 378, j 

Atridm, tombs of, 3‘2; Atrens, 33. ^ ; 

Aubrey, 3 ; his account of lidk|i*sn Hill, I 
7li; citicl, 101, I 

Anisic, King, 201. f 

Angnatiim, 8i, eosaon of tempi© at i 
Oaiitfjrbttiy to, 22-$, 

Augustas, tomb of, 40 ; no coins of, found 
in Britain, 144. 

Aurelius, soe Anihrosius. 

Axevulla, singular dolmen ah 312-3; 

find there, 812. 1 

Aztecs, buildings of, fd5. 

Avtbary, 1, 3, 3, 7, 81 ; ago 17 ; pro- | 
tended serpotit woishlp, 1; rcpio- 
soiiteil, fl2; vallum, ilhch uml circle, ! 
02, 08; Bam ns, 82; Kiunot avonuo, 
68; no cumd avoiiues, 84; douhlo 
circle or oval, 81; who iuteired ' 
there, 88; aiithor’s opiuum, 88, 83; 
Wes, 848; Bucddiaiaptou aviiun^, til, 


mi Blllmry bdi 82; Wmhu hllh 

82; Iff 4r«iciiim, 115, th-rsff at 

Druidfeal bmplev 

AtofeitV a bwnljie-pl'M^: , 72, 

I tent- r tjf Atte'^teteij h'-., 74 
onv, 73; plan ol, .Hi ; rtepiifehro'l 
biitlWIobh lid, atlardod 
2;*, ,M ; will* or widcutf * .Tcfes or dot 
im-fis, 2h, cfumplo at H lb lice,, 
5j ; elumbri tlic.n* lOfKol 
burinl, 51, at Ufnixiu 

Dartm^f^n', iki nhy ojoeh4, ite; wkd 
tic ^ r< nn-sofit, 5^ , 
dSvi imig, hot 5i m olmmlrr M-, li>7 
Avuim. 'Hits 

A,! iJii I » it,, iw rtfitiin i) in' |,A j . ?, 

AUodord, ilo tl Pifj^ hfb IboM! , 

whal, iihi d ttc^ I III. 

00 oIhI, H3, c r.'ioic .1*;.*^ Iff 

Wvid»t 0-^ to Frl,kd;iii ImrciN 

1 I tt ; 4 '< 4 h ngP iU^ «ti tju ^ at ^ pj 1 1 1 i 

I H; ohi b A'* oit Ouhin i |7 ; m 

memory at o'S of 

Ad hicih^U »hb y, d>. : hitrriii 

hw Ht, 120, tHJplUid b) I'oiori* t 
Fl.ilnr, ih ; iP? f;»lni!4(» etf 

olhi raitedcK In U-mfiftth'* , no oiml 4 
for, ikt ‘Mjonuifoss »<imh ■«/* 117; i'» * 
st'-mbicH Oioiisb «Wi, dm wo Jig <8^ 1 17* 

0. HtpinHi'il ftv. lino mar, IIToH; utle r 
grou|M at AddmgNm »nii Urrfi* KjI^^s 
W ly A)tedoi'4 tiw'' 

of a WBo iMtwHU Vo?iij,«'in ujmI 
110; IteWrt of l<> 

c&lity of imiilL iiol 121* 

ItAtu, images oh l>urif-d, LPh 
Bab)b>m itgo) of Its pniaco/f, I . 

IWUriun i a inmi» uco iipi'ii ItHlcut 

arcliitictti{*«\ irHl, 7i0S, 

Itedou Hub Aftimr’s hAtle liairty 13^, 
Ikvithf. 

Bhhr, Ids boed, of Clfufoi*, 3IH, 

Bihumny d^noHly m Imhn, 4:45. 

ItekHf, Mr., hma*54?suiiil ol Ai‘)ah inter* 
lu* Ids, ITi'h 

Bdile- 1 hiWih t dolmen, 22ih 

Itelk, hanu'oidc 45ii 

Itellma, iwe Mmds. 

B dio doinn m 32 1 . 

Bail) sadnre, calm Hi I7if, 
BalororthoKiul Bye, 187* 

Bab|uteun eirric, 2*>il. 

Bang, tei|a»rl4net) of mmmstery at, hn 
limgkok, Bmhlbbt umijiiHmil at, 113, 
Iteuemlown h Atlc, ? 7. 

B irbniHin of tmly Irnh, 
linrhuio, mommanfci fhh 
Barlmry Cawtic, hi* ^ju oh 
Bards, ill; to»ihy te Ihnohi, ih 
BrrroWH. 11; of Itouoiii pi'iioil, 38 
Burtlow fidtei; llrtt:,4i, ho, Bib 
bury, do* coumd, h3; Ihoir iiiiiithof 
and I’HMUiom iU2; og*'? of, Ihl; Iter* 
by^luic, 13H; Vorkddio, ho; on 
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200; in Orkneys at Stennis; 'bo’wl- 
fchapetl, 2iS; And, 243; Band wick, 
ib. ; conoid barrows, ib. ; iiiid, ih. ; of 
wliat race the barrows, 24:3-1; see 
Maes-Howe; iiitle barrows by thou- 
sands in Orkneys, <jf 'what race, 249 ; 
Halldaii’s barrow, 2^0 ; Danish Itoyal 
barrow, ib, ; Lmig Imrrow at Lethra, 
282 ; ami at We^i Kennct, 284 ; whose 
j<ra?o, 2h3; date, 285; explored by 
Thiirnam, 283; And there, 285; in- 
lerence from, 28t!-9 ; po&t-Iioman, 280 ; 
long barrow at Wiskeharad in Hall, md, 
288 ; what it marks, ik ; long harrows 
post-Eoman, 280 ; ship barrows, 201-2 ; 
immeiona in Ea&t Emnce, 327 ; holed 
chambers in long barrows at Kerles- 
cant and Eodmarton, 357. 

Barry’s ‘ Views in Orkneys/ 241. 

Baitiow Hills barrow, 36 ; elevation, 14, 
8;]. 

Bas Lowe, Arthur’s table, 137. 

Basin, fiat-bottomed, mysterious, 216-7. 

Bassus, Arthur’s battle on, 136. 

Batemun, Messrs, diggings by, 138, 
140-4; finds at Beiity Grange, 145; 
and at Kenslow bairow, ib,; overlook 
monuments at Stdnton Diew, 146, 

Bateman, Mr., explores xVrljor Lowe, 357 ; 
his and autiioi’s remarks on finds by, 
13-4. 

Batli, nee BaitleN’. 

Bat th'S,— Arthur’s, 12, 135 d heq; Ash- 
<lown, 122 ; Aylestbrd, 1 10 ; Badbnry, 
87 ; Badou Hill, 86 ; plac«‘ of Arthur’s 
last battle disputed, 86-7; Banbury 
Hill, date of, luO; Banesdon, 87; 
Bath, 87; Buttlemoss, Yai house, 526; 
Brauvalia, 188, 280-2; Dtorhaui, 88; 
Kongsbucka, 270; Moytuni, Bouth and 
North, 176 et mq , ; Eollright. 126. 

Battl(‘fieidb marked by nagaiithio le- 
lualus, 11. 

Battiestones in Scollaiid, 240, 272 ; Kirk- 
liston, 272. 

Baiita stones, 60, 272. 

Bazinas in Noith Afiica, 307-8. 

Beaumoiit-hur-Oisi', find at, 330. 

Beckhumptou avenue, 64; position of 
htuiie, 08. 

Bode, his division of Kent explained, 121. 
Beds ” of Di*jrmid and (irraine, 225. 

Behring’s Straits route of peopiers of 
America, 516. 

Beira delnteus, 378. 

Beiga‘, ub'cnco of dolmens amongst, 302 ; 
their pio-dolmen immigration into 
Britain, 323- i ; Belg® or Biibolgs in 
Maud, 176. 

Belgaum, altars and tables at, 467. 

Belgtafts, erroneouh statement of inter- 
meirts at Kids Cotty House, 110. 

Belbvcfeus, his nivasion of Italy, 327. 

BenaU s, style of architecture at, 412. 

Bertty Ctmiigo haiTow, 144. S&e Derby- 
shim. 


Beowulf s poem contains incidents of 
Saxon burials, 120 ; Beowulf s victory 
over Wurm, ih. ; his interment, ih, ; his 
helmet, 145 ; his verses on Knock na 
Eea, 185. 

Beraard, Commandant, his description of 
enomous dolmen at Tiaxet, 897. 

Bertrand, Alexander, attacks Celtic 
origin of megalitUio monuments, 254. 

Bertrand, M., 6 ; his essay upon dolmens, 
324 ; his theory as to migration of dol- 
men race, 378-9, 407 ; as to builders in 
Nortli Afiioa, 403. 

Betal or Vetal, worship of, 467. 

Bhils, Coles, Gonds and Toda, non-pro- 
gressive tribes in India, 459; their 
tenacity to usages, ib. 

Bilithons, 435. 

Birck, dolmen enclosed in square 307. 

Birra the hag, 231 ; monastery, 231 note. 

Biscay dolmens, 378. 

Bits of Bridle, 81, 304. 8m Stukeley. 

Blaine, Mr. D. li., his notes and sketch 
of dolmen at Kafr er WH, 441. 

Blair, Dr., engraves Carnac, 350. 

Blenda, Swedish heioine, her victory, 
291, 

Blue.stoiies, if part of Stonehenge, 97 ; 
wheueo the stones, 108; story ex- 
plained, 108-9. See Sar^ens. 
Bluetooth,” 296. 

Boece and Fordiin, their fables, 134. 

Buimi, wilo of Neeiitan, 212 ; her small 
hound” buried with her, ib, 

Bella ndhts’ work silent as to Buddhism, 
505. 

Bona, circle near, 405 ; dolmen, 532, 

Bonstetten, cited, 308, 379; map, 324; 
according to, no dolmen in Poland, 
301. 

Boikse cited as to Boseawen circles, 160. 

Borrow mentions monument at Arroyolos, 
377. 

Boither Lowe, find at, 12. 

Bobcawen, 160. See Circles. 

Boucher de Perthes, collection by, 16. 

Bouie’b survey of New Grange, 204. 

Bousquet, dolmen of, 46, 49. 

Boyne, monuments on, 200, 290 ; burials, 

212 . 

Biaavalla Heath battle, 280-2. See 
I Battle-fields, 

I Brachenbyr dolmen, 46, 49. 

Brahmins, their domination in India, 
459. 

Breus invasion of Ireland and defeat 
187. 

Brest Menhir, 58. 

Brigantes join Siluies, 381. 

British ciiiefs massacred by Hengist, 
where, 106. 

British isles described by Diodorus, 8; 
not more prosperous before Koman in- 
vassion than in 5th century, 114-5; 
Spaniards, Siiures, settle in, 383. 

British Kude-Stone Monuments, how 
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by aT^4 witlitiwwal 

ofllniium, »i;iL | 

Ikliom^ 2ib 21, JI7; wltli 
when, Hib 

Britlitiij, irir»iiiiiiief?te n Cgrtwf, 

BrrPrid-piifui mw, llllii 
BroctiK, 8t‘ufi*ii, rerw«l>lie 431 

mfe. 

Brodifk Biiy ciroli«?, 2^t2, 

Bregar, King of, in (lrko«‘vs‘i4l ; Italiir*"* 
of searrii tiioro, 2l:i; howto |»r^K*ooh 
; tirnmlL ; cfanjmrt^i h) Bittiii 
Drew eirc'loH, SIO. 

Bronze age, Mong.Hh\ B)2; 

aa al»> tnirmil in hotilh of Bmnec, 
327. 

Brouillei M., hi« uork <m Fodon, U2F. 
Brown, Mr., hin iieofrtint of ilvtioh^ 
IS. 

Bruge.i, eafMtftl of C Vlt«, teiup, Bellou^igh 
327. 

B/iigli, Iniriiil-pkce Kingd of Tarn, 
IIH), liK), 212. 

Bnigh na Bohiiie, burlak at, FJl H 
BniiHwiek dolittoiuH, 3td. 

Bryee, I)r., lik obic^rmtions In A>mn, 
2fJ5, 

Bnekinghatii, Bake of, dimtk diggings 0t 
Htfiaebenge, 101. 

Buddha, DagobaB. or Stu|»Bof, 4!, 
Btiddimgctoa, no wrltteii Bd’ore, 

' 500 

Buddhism, 458 ; in India, 458 ; In 

the West, 41^3 d «*</. ; hi Oljrktiaisity, 
400 : luomihtle Inr'hintiom, ih . ; mo- 
mmtickm oppobod ta KgyplUiU iiHtdU" 
tions and Arab or Bemhie leelitig, 5t)0; 
relatftm of E»be»eR to Buddhkin, ih * ; 
moMsiieibin in Imlia apparout Ihmi 
mominirtit«!iimdhiM*riptio«H,50l ; three 
eonvoeatimw: eelk: Vihares. Chai* 
tya», 50 1 ; wulpturea t Buiiehi : Aaindjoa ; 
Amravati ilmveti prmBtH; da*e <jf ehn * 
iar institution ‘-S In Wofit, ih.\ ibmui. 
liaritiea of, H^paratieii of elergy trem 
laity, 501; cawmizatimi, rohe wnri^hip, 
503; date, fcjileneo of the Futheff^, rlo- 
<l^uence of areiihiiCture, 500; lkddhl'*m 
Tnrftuinn, natmeol tlm faith, <5, ; 
Timiiiiuns TO Europe In Middle Agest* 
507 ; what with rr\^|«>et to moim* 
menk the West borrowed tf*nu dm 
ikst, 507 ; <iC what BtiddhlMtu wtm ttm 
rofoim, 504. 

Budtllibi aichiteetiiro, 4Ch2. 

Buddliifctt TopoH, 40; mik, 48, 102; lids 
or Stambaa, 57 ; couvixiitious, 50 L 
Burials, usiigea of, in the Hteppes, 440. 
Biirmah, daks of tempiea at, I ; dagobuH, 
44. 

Burmah ami Siam, artdiiieeluro of wikhI, 
450, 

Burn Moor, 150. fodrek''. 

Burton, Eight Hoit, W,, dtw'nks oa’uu 
Ivaofk iia Em, 181, 

Butte de Oasar, find tiu^ro, 33?. 


Box ton, rude mmmmuU mm. 
lk‘rl>y»hlro. 

f kiinni, ut 425, 
raboul Gilley* 452. 

iWar Ihnid^j, but f/iub 

20: |« f(i *1 IJiirmuv 

fk; hibreid'e ilt<m Jiitd Ihin%’ii 
375. 

iWd *uu er ArtliuFs miilh 

iMtth ol, 137. 

CmrijH 111 Ihiili Vnmhmh WK bo’Ugli 
i lew, 213; iih^u Ctduiitb^ilje, 
Fioymt>, 202; WU: ilm iJi*- 

tnlmtism of iUlnrnmm dii|«2; 

dolfueijij Bdeug to p. iw-a tnnug ‘nm , 
302; lour mb'im »neh«*<'| in 
Itri: to .Xm‘hantM-h\ 403; 

Jewurgh in 2; |m.4«f«br buttle ibd4, 
472 ; huge horne'il i-dtn f 528. 

530; of o#,ine hm\ lie re, 178 0 

( kidwi II, yim . Ilml In p‘m of, 210, 
thluloniuns? like Urmdtuf^ 102* L%lf- 
fteni.iu Fon «4 Aftluir « k*ttka 

137. 

i tt li robin m' of, 52. 
lidhagh Birm*a Ihawn 230, 

Calvafies m IhiiBny, hlK 

Cnmbidm. net iiftrmtih 1 : 

st) le of Imiy 15.8. 
ijundmn h'w remark m te phmo Cf| hihfr* 
rnenl.# at Hrom iienge, 105; *!« m lirtib 
figni and Ihdlo m Krigkmi, 120 j m 
to Lmig Meg, 127 ; m Ia ntim at Simp, 
120; and Fmjrllli, I32» 

Ckimtier ubgimumi, 52ii, 

Caugasi lie Onw, 387, 

Csnolimihm o| mrl^ frlilu 2'*5, 
<JaftWili:.4'i:on In the 5011. 
tlmderho'ry, Eoman (hU'milrtl ai 22 
r$muki tiirbiik mlurolioii of 4'Oim, 25. 
tdumsi, I'ff I dank’ eOelorfi. 153. 

Cnim H, Matt ii leu, 5in 

tlruder liwuj larrow ui I, 

Cai'l8^erkinflii«.m8kyi^ I kw«h |uh« udiOb 

uluoumao. «!;* hfi7. 

inmae, I; Ibf, Bahiiffri fhn 

al 0; t7e»r |K->iha|^ mm fnu« il 
krtlle with Veimti, 20; ikpTiheih 3llt; 

plain 352. 

r.u'nuk^fi, I hunk’ eldef *k 

Fmrownioro, 181; held of 187, 

108, 223. 

Carte, Mr., n.n to Ik;l4 of biilb* »! 

i*myhu hill, 87 

t ‘arthagmiatn^ in Sp win 370; net btiiltling 
or bm^iiig roue, 

Carihdlbm’^ M., nm imp-r mi luigalilhk 

moiiumeiik, 335. 

Chia 1*or 50, 

Cmiuru, hud 13.^ 

I'aMille, it dtflmeim in, 378, 

( mdlo \\\ llau 4 diaein 45. 

Cat »ierm.n 57, bid. iletbi'Hijtro lAltl® 

Catekmsin doUnfn^ iti, 378, 
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Catliair, or round fort, 235 ; of Tuatha do 
Danaiin, 193 ; of Gorniac at Tara, 191. 

Gatliregomion, Cabregonnon, Gatbrogon- 
nion, or Catlibrogion, Artliur’fc! lltli 
battle there, 138. See Stanton Drew. 

Catigren where buried, HI. See Eltt’s 
Ootty House. 

Cattle spoil of Cooley, 196. 

Cave men, 17, 18,329; like Bed Indians, 
17; or Esquimaux, ih.; xinder what 
circumstances found in France, 16; 
and England, 16, 17. 

Gave lacos, gradations of style of rnonn- 
ments among, 335. 

Caves, early, in India, 456; Buddhist, 
460. 

Ceallacli, murder of, 233. 

Cedric, Saxon chief, 88-9. 

Geltihcnans, see Iberians. 

Celtic race, priests of, 3, 4; whether 
Fremdi mogaliihie monuments belong 
to, 6; their influence upon Etruria, 
393. 

Celts, ready converts to Christianity, 
227 ; date of the first invasion of Gaul, 
ib,; weio earlier converts than dol- 
men builders, 328 ; spread themselves 
through centre of Fiance, tb ; either 
Celts or a preluhtunc race built the 
dolmens, 329 ; the C<ive men, ib. ; who 
those were, ilh ; dolmmis and Cave men 
perhaps contomuuoiis, lb. ; Cimbri, 
Celts, and Gauls, 333; Cimbn and 
Aquitanians, ndation of, ib.; their 
capital temp. Belhncd, 327 ; deseiibed 
by Invy, ih ; Aveini, ih.; if dolmens 
in Galatia, impoitunt beaiing upon 
Celtic theory, 446; their invasions of 
other coimtues, 109, 

CenK'tcries of Iieland, 19.9; Cruachan, 
or Rathcrogeii, ih.; circular mounds 
there, ih.; raoimmcut of Dathi, ; 
Echg na lliogh, 201) ; Bed stone inllar, 
ih.; circle, ih,; can ns, ib.; buiids, 
Queen Meavo and Duthi, ib. ; com- 
pared with Arbor Low and Salkeld, 
ih.; Knowth, ih.; New Grange, 2()1; 
plundered by Danes, ih.; first men- 
tioned by Hr. Lloyd, ib. ; Sir T. Moly- 
neuxs btiiomcnt, ib.; Governor Fow- 
nalfs, 202; engiavings of by Bonic, 
203; if uncovered, leseuiblance to bal- 
kekl and Stanton Diow, ib. ; sculpture, 
201; rewerses of stones elaborately 
carved, 205; how such came to bo 
covered, ib. ; entrance, position of, ib ; 
oraamentB, 206-7; sculptured maik, 
207; whether chaiacters, ih.; Dowth, 
or perluqis Dubhad, plundeied by 
Danes, 208 ; diggings, ib. ; find thi 
210; Ncthervilie House, 209; tomb 
of the Dagdha, ib.; perhaps intact, 
ib . ; find there, 209, 210 ; omaments at 
Dowth, 211 - 2 ; written evidence re- 
specting thes6 three cemeteries, 212 ; 

buried, ib. ; author’s coa^ 


jecture as to New Grange, 213 ; Lough 
Crew, 213 et seq. ; if cemetery of Talteii, 
219 ; choice of plan ot cemetery 
amongst Irish, 220; ‘Book of the 
Oemeteiics cited, 221 ; stone in caitn 
T, Lough Grew, 222 ; stones m sculp- 
tured graves, 223; Clover Hill, ib.; 
Bhahpoor, 485. 

Cetti, stone of, 173. 

Ceylon dagobar, 41 ; Thupa Eamayana, 
and Lanka Bainayana, 489, 490. 

Ohaitjas, see Church Caves. 

Champollion’s discoveries, 1. 

Chardin cited as to circles at Tabriz and 
Miana, 453. 

Chaiiot wheels sculptured on dolmens, 

304. 

Oharlemagno condemns stone worship, 
25. 

Charloton, Dr., 15 ; Inigo Jones’s theory 
attacked hy, 3. 

Ohartham Downs, find at, 13. 

Chartres Oarimtes, 5. 

Chester, see Oaorleon. 

China, monuments ol, not ancient, 1. 

Chinese not progressive, 11). 

Chistd, early use of, in fiohind, 217. 

Ckoroca Gigaiitiira, see Giants’ Dance. 

Ghouchas in North Africa, 398-9 ; posi- 
tion of bodies in, ih. 

Christian era, nide-stono iiiouiiments suh- 
se(|[ucnt to, 27 ; accoiding to Danes, iron 
iiitioduecd about commencement of, 9. 

Christunity, accouhng to Welsh and 
Iiisli writers, tlieir Druids prior to, 6 ; 
date ot intiodiietion into Denmark, 10; 
into India, 489; in what respect in- 
fluenced by Buddhism, 499 et seq. 

Gliristuns in India, see Crosses. 

Chrifetv, Mr., his researches in Algeria, 
395-6. 

Church caves at first more important 
than Yihaias, 501. 

Cimboeth marks date in Irish history, 
189 ; founds Armagh, ib. 

Cinibii, their cognate races, 333. 

Oimhrian Ohersoiiese visited by Pytheas, 
38. 

Circassia, dolmens in, of shaped stone, 
417; impoitanco of, to migration or 
misaionaiy theoiy, 447-8. 

Circles, 154; Englewood Wood, or Bose- 
hill tumulus, ih.; platfoiin, lb.; bili- 
thons, 155; find, ib.; Aspatiia, 156; 
barrow, ib.; find, 156-7; circle of 
cists in Lie of Man, ib.; Mule Hill, 
{().; view and pi in of, 158; openings 
to circle, 159; Bum Moor, CumlK>r- 
land, ib. ; find there, ih. ; squoio en- 
closure theie, 160; plan, 160; Bos- 
oawen not Temples nor “ Things,” ib. ; 
plan of, 161 ; at Moytura, 183 ; triple, 
ib. ; sculptured, enclosing crosses, 304, 
315 ; mysterious concentric circles, 
with lines traversing them, 301; tlio 
use of circles and Viking graves con- 
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t'niioiis ill imc! Eiijjflitwl, J417 ; 

i^iE^iikp iifc Aw4iraifiMl^* 

and ill Algf'ik, !il7**H; r!!r<d«fSf with 
»t 0 tte In c(‘ii.tri* at <Miinilnr 

grou|>H ill liidi!!, 4ii7 IktyHin 

(Jkoiica); Ak^xaiidiEpul im, 

Ndcolaltu Uli^^ nf 

ttimuluH, 451: ^Vu'stinn «nndt« is'd 
iifiiktiuii <d Tttitav 
453; Didi AwA iinir DamV^rd, tk; 
tnreleK attrihiitf^d to iAoni of (irmtitus, 
ih ; oiic‘l<w‘d eindoM iii Ana rw i, 51 1*3, 
at OaltliBoHH {mi Bt^dkad); Aanaijil^ 
474. 

Circkfi, gmit ErtjxIiMli, fHciilair* i5'»; and 
btdcmg fimbably tti Artliynan aaa, iki 
|KMt*-itotoan, 151; (4 ’aliat uioi;, |5 ; 
in Wiilos and Angk its tm i lralf**s, IHM; 
(jiantk giaviv 23^; (**1*1*5 

thorn <>l)jf,(»fc of, 221 ; tn Hoolland, 210; 
dkiriet of ciiekrt |Mir io'*< notion 
mainland, /6.; Orkrn^s, 241; Kmg 
of Bt((gar and Btoiiniw/ 241-2 ; of 
entire groiif), 254; daft*, 250; Odkrn- 
3sli, 250 ; f irrlt*-bui!dmx ra<*e, 27 4 ; op|f.H 
site eim*ent«of mi gwtioin *7^. ; Brm* v a! la 
Himtln 280 ; in Frances 340 ; (*irc‘le the 
skeleton oi ti'iianln^j, 340 ; einde at 
CalendOj 301; ^sismiekel*^ ihi <4rek*^, 
B07-0;^tn|)lfMmd qtmlniide, 30;); en- 
cloaid in 402; at lOnkk, 401; 

Bona, 405; Malte, 410; BImd, 443*4; 
Andiia, 444. 

(Jirclos feurroiinding tnmnli or fkdnnin^) * 
circd(*8 wilhntit tmnuii ordnlimaw, 20, 
47, 50; at Addington, 118*1); at KnO- i 
right, 124; Bartmonr, A; at Benr ith, * 
120; eoncenkic, 127 m>iei at Marden, ! 
65, 85; at Bliap, 130; Meiivalo j 
Bridge, « 6 .; at Arlw l/>w, 130; | 
Stanton Brew, 150. | 

Cirenlar tom|iIe nnaitioned by Diot'teiw 
among Hy|M'*rlMirpattH, U, 

Ciasa, King, liirt toinb wliofo, 283, 1 

Gista, see KiHtva(*iiA ^ ^ ! 

Civil and 8aerod ^tructuro^, where !ndi«* j 
lingubhable, 615. 

Clark, Mr. (toorge, bi^ paper on Anelent 
English Castles, H4» 

Clatford Bottom, 44 ; Sarsc*i stones at, 
63 ; circles at^ 161. 

Claudian, verses of, m to dlsiwters of 
Saxons, Bicts, and Bcota, in tin^ North, 
188 . 

Claudius (lothiens, coins of, 12, S6, 52 ; 
CiaudiuB, 461. 

Cla\a, 205; cdrcles and mounds, ik; 
perhaps bnrtal-placo of King Brndo, 
201 

Clenams of Alexandria, his snr|>rifce at 
relic-worship, 601; m to Buddhism, 
505. , . ^ 

Clergy and laity, sepamtlon of, iu the 
East, 502. 

Clobinadeuc, Dr., anti<iwufy, 337. 

Clover HIU, 223. 


Clio Ihk, env^-of , idenld'kl with KtmwUh 
2111 

C!wli In 4llT. 

t tomb jit, 3 i 

Co lutt. Hvun la 'mv mmiU-d fc?, A 
toinh iiC 4;p| 

i .ogolh nn, dohio n ?!« I Ij , ?fKi 

C >thi* liH eoEVi- » 7 h! j, 23 

Coibiicli^ riibbmg mi ai 211, 

Ifoiiuin, o| whid Km|M g* o** 
miH tonnd, 1 14; ni fi* tbo* m*' 
i» 11 ne»^ foam s t l-AiiB 
i. sjon. Cl,} de, Hikien* ut nk 
il'hiL 

Cok‘, la<nm n>>M^ n v,n‘% b* twMnh 

pdDr, I hi. 

Culla*( Isimav liHOk-EMi i;i i iivifler at 

Atin btam 73. 

Co|b?}i#m, t olMf/'b liiuK ndmprtu' btifl I* 
ing*4 IU ytnlin, 42a 
C ohnnha, St » on. 

i‘>>i»mdnw, himnen pnp\ul |>y IvOffr 
^ pj mw prior to, 516. 

<5dfimiM, SH Ah.i^niia n| 

<bmo i,ow«x find at, 13 
C/omiimren ,4 Ihdofw, uitfi wind 

■ Ilil-C 

(Aiming, 201. 
i ( Anan, kc# M<*nadf*«< 

ComtmiFif ein w Circh"^ 

Conelmbhar 107; lftfd«r4d of 

Memro, 137, 221; lonirf* 
8am, 221; where* lairlid, ik 
ConColtm^., dednn n iit, 4131. 

Cong, at M{j)iiira, 177; pittmof bAllle, 
138. 

G»nl(^4 form, Bomim and 
H-l. 

(^nnjevemn, mfy of I7i. 

(Ami of a lOSbTt 212, 

ZMh *Vee ( ormao Mwvirc 
(Anof 1 33. 

Con4antlm', mixoiw debaied' by, ifid; 
hknupiKHd Inleimnnt eI 
and when, 163 ; enmsi, 1,1, lit, 

(>«mtant«ie »hinnir, (‘oum op I2* 
Coimtantiiioph, wins of, |i 
I (Annans, eotnsob II, 

1 (7amhinlln«« «’^4n« at II, 

Ctmwell, Mr.,txriii>r»tnai «,! lrfa)ghCW». 
i 1311,213,222. 

(■■o|simhagen, eungn^s at* 10; itewent 

16, 325. 

Osrmaek, of Conn, lOd ; wlnnn buried, 

^ 212 . 

CAriiuiek MacAfli IfM * 

('hmtmidly, 136; imU to y 

I wrilb n, A ; nmld lie wrih’ ^ ik 
1 Cormdfns, tmdiii m m b>, 373 
j Uomwall, eifcbi^ 162; riiehi Imd4i«| 
i time in, 271. 

I Corpie, IdmtA Ibt 
Costa, S, Ih reira tilt liw iicmitil. of Bor 
^ tiigiiw* dolmeim, llli. 
fAtiy or Coity lloHMo, *ff Aylt«f6f4. 
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Coimoils of Arles, Naiites, Eouen, 'To- 
ledo, Toors, 2i ; tlieir decrees as to 
stoneworsbip, 23-4. 

Countless Stones, see Aylcsford. 

Court iield at stmding stones of Bayno 
by Bibbop of Aberdeen, 204. 

Co\e, Long stone, 4. 

Cremation amongst Saxons, 120. 

Crew, Lough, 100. 

Crichie, find at, 7o. 

Criiiithann, wlnn he lived, 190, 221; 
where buried, 192 ; seat oi his dynasty, 
194. 

Crokcr, Mr., his survey of Stanton Drew, 
150. 

Grom, meaning of word, 44 note. 

Cromlech, near Merivale, 55; among 
Mftla Aryans, 479, See Dolmen. 

Cross Bhats, 11. 

Crosses, 270, 272; Irish, how distin- 
guished from Scottish, 270; Isle of 
iMiUi, with Kunio inscriptions, 273; 
crobses in circles, 304; “Swastica”-lika 
cross, 307; in India, and their date, 
480 et Beq. 

Crozon, alignment at, 367 ; what battle 
there, 375. 

Cruachan, ancient burial-place of Kings 
of 'fara, find, 190-9. 

Ciubek, 359. 

Onisades, rude-stone monuments in time 
of, 106. 

CuehulKij, 193-7. 

Cumberland, no mention of Druids in, 5; 
rude monuments, 127, 128; circles in, 
probably of same ege, 147; circle- 
builduig race in, 274. 

Cumbhail (Frugal), 197. 

Cumot, or Commensurate grave of Gairbre 
Lifeachaire, 213. 

Oumriw, Salkeld and Mayborough, 
circles at, foimilar, 147. 

Cuneus, Capo, unvisited by Bortuguese 
writers, 378. 

Cimulngham, Lord Albert, finds by, at 
Dowth, 210. 

Curmington, Mr., his opinion as to 
Maiden, 86; excavation by, at Stone- 
henge, 105-6; finds in long barrows, 
289. 

Oiirtrus cited as to Nabomencs, 407. 

Outlibert, 22. 

Cuttack, sacred gro\(‘S at, 465, 

Cyviagnon, pile of, mentioned in Welsh 
Triads, 'wliat, 174 

Dabiixa, the hound, interment of, 212. 

Daghda, the general, 187 ; and king, ih . ; 
where buried, 191 ; when,! 90 ; rea 1 name 
Eoeby, 193; cairn oF, tb.; residence, 

S his spit, ik ; family, 197, 212 ; 
bmb witere, according to author, 
written evidence as to 212. 
a, Buddhist, 41, 79, 490 et seq.; 

, mkf Tee, mil, 490-1 ; compared ^ 
fimen at Tuiiieondahj 491. 


Dananns, Tuatha de, 177 et seq. ; arrival 
m Ireland, 193; when, ih.; burial of, 
212. Bee Ireland, Mo\tura. 

Danes, cemeteries plundered by, 209. 

Daiiibh antiquaries, their opinion as lo 
epoch of introduction of bronze and 
iron into Denmark, 9, 37 ; their system 
respecting, 9, 10, 28; too hastily 
adopted in Fiani'e and England, 10, 
388; their mistaken proceedings. 10- 
14 , 16, 14tJ, 257, 275 ; International 
Congress of Frehistoric Archreology, 
276 ; merits of Sjbboig, 276. 

Danish isles, dolmens in, 301. 

Danish settlers in Greenland, 18; in 
Britain and Scotland before Roman 
invasion, 133-4 ; commerce, &c., 133. 

Daoulas, menhir and cross at, 59. 

Darabgeid, circle near, 453. 

Darioiigum, standing stoms of, 20. 

Dartmoor parallel stones at Merivale 
Bridge, 54 ; (drcles and cromlechs, 55 ; 
avenues at Gas Tor, 56; circles com- 
pared with those at Bollright, 124. 

Dasyus the despised, 493. 

Date, priority of, in dolmens external or 
covered, 144. 

Dates, found and corrcotid by architects, 
113; comparative antiquity of ceitam 
classes of monnmentfa, 261 : rude-stone 
sometiim s more motlein, 407. 

Dathi, moiiiunent of, 199. 

Daviot circle, 263. 

Deal, imagi s of, 449. 

Deane, Rev. Batiiuist, adopts Stnkehy’s 
views, 6, 151 ; visits Cariiac, 351. 

Deciees ot Councils lespet ting veneration 
of stone monuments, 24, 25. 

Dedalean buildings in Sardinia, why so 
called, 429. 

Deer Paik, Hligo, monument in, 234-5. 

Defence see Mounds. 

Deh Ayth, ciicle at, 453. 

Delhi, iron pillar near, 35 ; mosque of 
Kutb u d( em, 457. 

Demi-dolmeiis. 345. 

Demons, see 8t. Patrick 

Denmark, mcgalithic lemains in, 9; mu- 
seums, ih.; bimize and iron, date of 
their intioduction into, ih, ; tombs of 
kings deseiihtd by Clans l^ragnub, 15 ; 
ignorance ol Roma us respecting, 38; 
tnmuli in, 39 : eneles m, 47 ; Jiauta or 
battle-stones, 60. 

Dennis' ‘ Etimra' cited, 391. 

Dcibyshue dolmens, date of, 36; rude- 
stom^ monunn nts rn, 138 

Deibyshiio Rude-Stone Monuments, 138 ; 
Arbor Low, 139; description ol, 139; 
similarity to Aithurs Round Table. 
139; plan of, 140; ciiclo, 140; dolmen, 
ib . ; tumulus, ih. ; excavations and find 
there, 140-1 ; Gib Hill tumulus, 141 ; 
excavation and find, 141-2; Minning 
I Low, 142 ; plans of, 142-3 ; find there, 
143 ; similarity to New Grange, ih. ; 
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aiKl KilV OMy Ilmm^ III; i}f$t 
llmmm, tk ; limty l^^rrow. ik ; 

tlieif, 111-**); Kf?jllfnv hmrtiw, 
145-S ; Htftiit'Srti IliMir, 1 |l] ; pi h 

fvf eiiftli end Mtmirj, iki KIh#“ 
ih . ; K Htoisc , ik ; r4lw f w ay 

Ai'bor liOWj ih ; f«| ih • ihr- 

iiiinyiiiii liH lad / ia*i 

icmiliH f)l 1 17 ; iHjnjtntyi bIh 

of what Uifo.j* ih ; ahiiihit in iHWp* 
a«(l age to tijoas’ t« (hiiiih* rknai* ih,; 
fiinl ill toraur, 148; Htjmtori Iibw, #k 
Quom (M, 

iJevoiidiiie, eiiflim in, IIU. 

Diaiiwd mkl i^iaba ^ str BhI«, 

Diimmielme, 23h. 

Bioilowg, died art to dreiilar ttiu|ile, H; 

text expiawd, ik; uh to bailnii<^u,i of 

Irlali, 285; lliioiiieiatirt la Malta i» hU 
time, 425; Dedalciwi Imlhlltigs, 42’h 

BivitiftciiWj 328 

Djiddi, trmihs near, 404; %vhoiii% ik; 
find then), ih 

Dodwdl, toiiihrt of Atridm di#*e«nr‘rul h^, 
33; that of Miri}art eiplor? d, ik 
Doiicoeepludie mee, 35. 

DohneiiB, 23 ; freestanding, 23 ; on 
aide of fcitmidi, 23 ; progreaa of tomb- " 
hciildiijg, 40d3; ktoMg, 43: eham- 
k^ra, ik; with gallerj-; ik; dohia;ti« 
covered* 44; iinf^ovorcti, ik; opmlon i 
tliat all once eover&l with tnnmli re- ; 
fated, ik; dolmen at Welkn, 45; do ’* 
Bonaqiiet, 46 ; excavation auiggeattd of , 
dolmen-crownetl timmli, ik: at Kit a | 
Cotty Houao, 116; at KoUrighi, 124; 
in Cumkrland Feniitli) ; at Arhor 
Low, 140; FrancO' native wnntij" oh \ 
161 ; ^few in England, A ; and moat #>f ; 
Engliali in Cornwall, 102: In I 

more nmnoroiii, A ; and Angh m % i 
ik; and lain of Man, ik; hy whom j 
erected, ih.; wln^re, 163; all not ( 
originally Imried, 103, 163; sowo j 
alwa>H mtondecl to be cmcred, 164* ' 
108; dolmen in Park Ckn tnnmliiB* ' 
164; tiiid thcie, 165; Uley, A; llml | 
there, ?h. ; jndieioim cxmdnaionB of Li*. j 
Tlminum 'from, A; FIm Kowydd, ' 
160-9 ; atone avenue lemMng to, 167 ; 
holes in slab, 168; Fontte 
Aithiir’a Quoit, 170; whether odgin- 
aily ill tumulus, 17L2; alleged a\eum‘* 
172; giou|> of cairns then** 171; pur- 
pose, 172; wot a eemetiry, ik; but 
battlefield? A; Arthur’s 8tli battle 
there? 173; the stone of ‘Mkdti/' A; 
Hob Huist’s House, 172-3; dates of 
dolmens, 173; at 51oytiir% bSd; in 
Ireland, how situukd, 224 ; md <m 
battledeldi, ik ; |ierim|i« nw st on cast 
coast, ik ; bods ol Piarmid, 225 ; elope- 
ment of, with Graine, ik ; U*geml as to 
dolmens, ib. ; legitimate ndcrenci* fiom 
legentl, A; (Hen Columbkdl and (Hen 
Malm More, ik; camm there, 226; 


ligcfd, /5 ; imhhm CkdmalMi* 

22^; ^*4 wim* Wi>* fhr FiT-N , 

hproibr/kor fo-hml., 2/8; 

gknt s gr'tu?* 22n ; eiscje ihrr*'-, 2/3; 
uhfH oh ih ; Idwn i,r |lie 
Mmre.o-r*, A ; defnien nt hmu I - to *0 ; 
k?e*< ki ^ ih I 2.^1, *, !J’h ivU \ * 'ir» 

*n Hnoi. *b Giv^uncunt P hihjlvin /5H 
thf oir^lm kf lidoc/Hl6>i d» hm\i% 
m In I OKI tin net m^rk 
22 H ; deloBU'^jn omL 21*.^ iunnf 

OffhiK'u* cr< ck I by ku'g*. 4/“ cc 
bnri m»d csH^ied lit-, r tJeoi* 

lot' Him 4, ri sfY# ; eern|wr: tUe aH' 
tu|mly ol Cnikrukh and 
26| ; iMncw.'. m ^ojth 3o'fh 

sdofiec of Ueinum o -b ,^ h'-F>‘Q » ih , ?; t 
fbdinuifs in l.khond, ; I'rupcjo th 
Sdortiu, (b ; jtic- 

romn, llugcn, df , 5lH*ki*obofi.n llAn- 
Olouilnug* ib , Wi| I 
and Tmg Imonirs Helio, d? , li« ;in* 
studt, (k, Ibdiarob A , NfifUiGUrwel 
Ihhh^ of 1*11X4 mhlU'g, ih ; 'ihdfeP 
Miksnig, dudrr'oj, IkroHi l»h »f, ih ; 
l^wcdni* 'ih ; no&o m 3n2 , 

Ib.Ho4Hl|H 363, *lo;iA4 !l with OfO* 
of »ld|r», and iurhs with 
rr«:s»‘s* 3^)1; anslogmu* to iklnKOi »! 
As|mtria. A ; l|nhl;»n, M); 

33fi; dohmum jotioddfeii »it ffinfiiiriri* 
hftvo ditetingiy^ldug A.; ol> 

long cuflfwHws, 33T; mugiti)* fern 
Sjok^ig, ik , aijfl fltrck 

(tolimmi Wiio obkmg cnrNw*^ , 
Ldmburi^* 368; lianovt r, lA , \ohb 
bygawrd», mar hm^'h dmihh limitiou, 
36^3; Irifd tiohmws* Hoh|<4^4o 3IW, 
«mtiuel ^toiU'S, 346; Wnd 
ik; i’by, 311; 8«d44iii|o A; A-te- 
vidla* and ilfid tlnre, 312-3; 
flh|4i<al and oblong, 3li; <>f, ik^ 
llmf* 311 ; inscri|teni al Atymitsi, A ; 
lir«idahaii«*< wdlidmwmgf *w tiof KIvA 
Grave, ik; ih t4» iwto si 

|##r*inurlakf<r, ih ; doiimn at 
2123' I'Henlumdy ol HhuI];** dohmii^* 
A.; Ihdlo, 321; diistdbntion ol' dob 
merm limp* 321; 

gmtion #u Ihlga* biio ikdalo, 323; 
Liaunburg, A; IblgkriM iiii*! 

Celts not clolroon bniidei's, 32? »; 
quciiH's of ilolmmm, 30; 8^atwl i, rt/s, 
ik; 8t Gcrmmn-MUiAhe.|iiie or On- 
tolaui*3»3i; (MiftHlib , dpitii-slolim'ii#* 
345; others m fniniot kihI IVnhy, 
ik: l^dticjrsami ICeikmi IMo; oh iUig 
stones. Fieri I Si.trlific* 317; wheilu'^r 
mudeniak 347*3; Fieric tic 

Hucigoat, 318 ; doiibk^ dolnr u M 
Flouhunmk mnl dud, 358, ilMli«it#s 
A<\* if built with MlHUli SfeulfKi, 
miHern, 353. Mane |*ii4 dolmi ii with 
seul|>turifl Klmes, iiniiliir lo lfwl% 
;-l6fh3 ; thd nr Mmehmik w,iil|4i|» 
dMX>iiitnms, 3614, Ikutramb ilA nl 
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(lolmcns in Fmncp, 376; teminatifin 
of names in ae, Ih . ; dolnuHis in Spain, 
Fortiigal, 677 ef seq . ; dolmen race, mi- 
gration of, 678-0; Spam, Antcquera, 
383 ; its Btone town once -wholly 
buried, circle, 384 ; contiasted with 
Stonehenge, ih.; Tio Cogolleios, 385; 
Sepnltuia (Irando, 38G; compared to 
wliat, ik; dolmen near Dilar, ik; 
Eguilar, Cangas <le Onis, 387 ; dolmen 
of San Miguel, AriicLiinaga, 3SS; Por- 
tugal Arroyolos, 389 ; Oangas do Onis, 
Ariiehmaga, 390 ; why not so n-u- 
merous in Italy, 3D2; inhueneo of 
conquest and -wklidiawal of Homans 
upon, 394: ; distnbiilion in Algeria, 
396 ; principal dolmen region, ik ; 
Tiarot, enozmous dolmen there, 397; 
Tripoli, ik ; Morocco, tb ; bzit not near 
populous centres, ik ; inference thence 
as to nomadio origin, 397 ; dolmen on 
steps, 398 ; on a circled tumnliis, 400 ; 
•with two circles of stones, 403 ; re- 
semblance to lilt’s Cotty House, ik ; 
dolmens on road from Bona to Con- 
stantino, 402 ; no dolmens in Phoenicia 
nor in their colonies, 409; Nurhags 
and giants^ towers earlier than dol- 
mens, 437 ; in Palestine, 441 ; in 
Cilead, whether of the giant tribe, 
443; long interval fiom the first 
Indian dolmen at Peshawur, ik ; 
queiy as to dolmens in Asia Minor, 
445; holed dolmen in Ciicassia, 447; 
migration theoiy of dolmens, 448; 
missionaiy theory, ih. ; important bear- 
ing of s(aichcs in the Steppes upon* 
theories, 448 ; Tartar tumuli not models 
of Western dolmens, 452 ; space unex- 
plored for dolmens in East, 454; Ba- 
junholoor, 468, 470; dolmens with 
holes, find, 468 ; double circles round 
dolmens at Ycminee Gooda; arrange- 
ment of dolmens at Bajunkoloor, 470 ; 
Nilgin iiillb : Courg doidde dolmens 
with circular openings, 473; tomb, ik ; 
sepulchral circles at Amiaiati, 474; 
rail theio, 475 ; geogxajihical distri- 
bution, 475 et seq.; of what race, 
476 et 8tq.; age of, 479 et seq.; finds 
in Indiau dolmens, 480 ; Nilgiri soulp- 
tuicd dolmen, 483; singular pOs>ition 
of one at Iwallee, 484 ; stone monu- 
ments at Bhahpoor, 485; Katapur, 
487 ; find, ih ; dolmen with cross in 
Niimul jungle, 489 ; illustmtioii of 
Bomisli policy, ih . ; dolmen at Pul- 
licondah eompar(‘d with Cmgaleso 
Dagoha, 491 ; Eastern and European 
dolmen eomparQth49i: d mq . ; whether 
, connexion between them to bo in- 
ferred from similaiity, 495 ; or from 
piteratme, or tiom rock - engraved 
'©diet of Asoka, 496. Bee Glen Co- 
lumbkiEe dolmen near Bona, Algeria^ 
532. 


Dordogne, monuments in, insufficient 
knowledge of, 335. 

Doric supcisedes Pelaspc style, 393; 
eailiest Doric temple, interval between 
and last Pelasgic tomb, 393. 

Dowe Lowe, “ find ’’ in, 13. 

Down, English tumuli on, 48. 

Bowth Hill, 192, 200; the Dagdha’s 
Bath at, 195 ; his son born there, ib. 

Dracontia, 515. See Serpent, Stukeley. 

Dragon in IBaes-Howe, 245. 

Drenthe, dolmens in, 301, 320 ; Hone- 
beds at, their extent, 319 ; compared 
by Keysler to Stonehenge, 319 ; de- 
scribed* by Dr. Janssen, 319; Ilune- 
beds, grottos des fees, 341. 

Dresden, dolmens destroyed near, 301. 

Drew, Stanton, ciicles at, 7, 161. 

Diosten, name inscribed on stone, 273. 

Druids, human sacrifices by, at Stone- 
henge, no longer believed, 1 ; Dr. 
Stukeley’s fancy respecting their tem- 
ples, 3 ; Cmsar s account of them, 4, 5 ; 
serpent worship supposed, 4; by Stuke- 
ley and Sir B. 0. Hoaie, 5 ; Druids in 
Mona met by Suetonius, ik ; none ever 
seen in regions of piincipal rude monu- 
ments, 6 ; nor in Algeria nor India, ik ; 
in Wales, according to Welsh writers, 
before Christianity iiitiodiiced, ik ; 
controversy in France respecting so- 
called Druidical monuments, ib. ; dif- 
ficulty of connecting them with Druids, 
ib. ; Stukeley’s idea adopted by Deaue, 
ik ; Stonehenge pretended to be their 
obseivatory, 7; lemaiks of author, 7, 
20, 61 ; gods worshipped by Druids, 
according to Osesar, 66; Druidical 
institutions m India, 465 ; Druids and 
serpents, freedom of Sjoboig from errois 
as to, 274. 

Dryden, Sir Henry, explores Oarnac, 
350 ; ncarEmmen, 320 ; and Caithness, 
530 ; letter from, to author, ib ; cited, 
362 ; his diawiugs of Gavr Innis, 365 ; 
describes Gr4 de Cojou, 368. 

Duald Mac Firhis, antiquaiy, 199. 

Dubois, cited, 449. 

Duglas or Dubglas Biver, Arthur’s battle 
on, 136 ; meaning of word, ib, 

Duiiadeer Circle, 263. 

Du Noyer, M., cited, 345; drawings, 
225. 

Dutthagamini, see Ellala. 

Eadwaed, contemporary of Bollo, 126. 

Ea4, see Palestine. 

Easter Island, images in, 53. 

Eguilar dolmen, 387. 

Egypt, iion when introduced into, 37. 

Egyptians, tomb building race, 31 ; pyra- 
mids contained true and false tombs, 
46; their feelings as to monasticism, 
500 ; royal monasteries and residences 
indistinguishable, 514 

Eithlenn, daughter of Balor, 187. 
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Ellila, hli ieff'fit l»y King Diittltag^nanu | 

^ (‘oiiiriieiiiorsitt*{i liy Dagcjlgi, ni ■! 

Kllint, Hir Waltf » Itwi <m liwUan 
^ 1711. 

Ellii>t!f‘al fl«»!iaf?TW, me rs«. 

liiw npitiion tlmt hkmdwng^ 
jm 7. 

E!<‘pt iijf nt Uianniti with Grolm^, *Z%X 
Klloia liinl Elf phaitlii., dat< »« of, 4l^E 
h mtw 11, Htf Uiiis« In ti. 

Eniinryi^, wuk (if, in W<4«li TriiMD, 

^ \aiat, 173. 

Eiicjo»ure», dolmiim witli, 307 tf 
354.; ill for dd'uMo^ 511; 

feaeml ttiul on !, 31 1, j 

End I^ow inoiiiwl 131), Boibt- ! 

sbirp. . . I 

England^ cuTC‘k‘4mll(|h»g moo in, 271; ; 
doljheii-biiildiriig i»ro, ik; old moo 
ill, improved l>y (Vlts and Ht mnii.'i, 
4dl. 

Engltnnanns Booko, dolmon nrnr, 301. 
English idolatry, Utter o| iingory tho 
( * r< Cf mwrn ing, 2 L 
EorOiy, King, tmelition m to his bath, 
170 ; his death, (I). 

Eoehy the Daglida, 102 ndc, 

Erdeven, 350. 

Elk Blodoie, 250; sons of, 291. 

Erie the Holy, 291. 

Ewkil, 270. 

Esquinianx, C’avo men ilmilnt to, 
what reh|K eta, 17. 

Es Salt, dolmt ns m iw, 411- 
Essenes, their ecmmaion with Bnddhkm, 
500. 

Efctrenmdnm, dolmens in, 378. 

Etan, poetess, 197; ^h(*m ImrieA 212. 
Etheihert eedea iernple at (janterbury to 
Augustine, 22. 

Ethnography, aee Haeea, 

EtruruiuB, tomh-hidldiug mee, 31, 393; 
dead revc‘rt nrdug, 393 ; tofinl) of iXm* | 
niclla, 33; of lUgulinl Giileawi, 34; j 
eoutmits of, 31 ; k l»ng hi age of ' 
bronz(\ 31; imltateil at Kona*, 40. 
Europe, Kmthenu limit* d kmmbdgaof, 
bitore Koman ep<M‘h, 38. 

EuanUaie eiivles, 453. 

Fa Hiah, his visit to banehi, 491 
Faidlieibo, Geiieial hk mmmtki on 
tombs ui Iloknin, 390, 

Family so|mlehres marked by niegalitldo 
monnniintH, 15. 

Famssett, Mr. Godfrey, Im happy rob v* 
eiice to Beowulf, 120. 

Feraad, M., his rescnrelus in Algena, 

^ 395; his opinion as to bnilding-meo, 
403; respeetmg find at Dpdelg 104. 
Ferguson, Mr., drawings by, of sepuiehres 
at Bol ar Mart'hant, 302. 

Fiddes Hill eirele, 203«rn 

Fm, his oonfilet with liengkt, 120. 

Finds : altar stone, 104 ; armmir, 70,^ 
104; andier beads, 218; aimiUt of 


fiiri 


II ; fimwdn I k 12 : 

rmm 10 Mb 11^17; awh 13, 

105; tall ?h)inito, 217; I nth''? 

lot; Hu'MWw et 4, 

11; and Uarurmr h^nA It In rah ^4 
gUiss. 13,21^, 359 ; Hiel ei mnh^ r 21^ 
bird <4 I t.4y\ 5,27 him. iOpmy* 

<4, 103, Kau'w, 7 b 520 ,, hiirnL IJ, HA 

159, 210, 520, 217, eub' 

emM.!, II huimyi 155, no, 

IHA 199, 2Bb 219, lid; a H 
mnmrds* IbW, 2,10, d 

iiwuwa|% 210; of how, lOl, HO;* 
diigs. U27 , mK 13; lol . 
ik; oi imn, ; hm*H 
201 ; kinf 2lo,^ mu/H 527 . 

of bro|i/r., 13: Ifwh 

or eopij^r pm, 12 » |i»| 

bruMlib gold, 111 527; Uridb InK 
Bi, m, Hi, I414, ,157,. 401, broi*> 

11, II m% 141, I to, PH, i'd'K, 

339, 3»78, 52t,l ; hmMu 43 „ uml ht adwi, 
297; of gold, l5o; biini^l iirn, Ml; 
fip ort;iimude*| with grid, llij , fnri- 
ingH mdo,3n0, ei 11 , doi-*-, 

U, 142, of hmurs 127 ; of jaih, 35|*?. 
ehainU^r, rude, 159; Giftmoid, I03, 
2d5„ 401, U Oiti; fhief, wd wile ttud, 
eidiMnu, remalm* d, Ilf#, efiippIttM 
td' stormi, I OS ; i In iilst? hfK^I * 'iium' trt ,13; 
dfcwiso'wlon, fiistriimoiiiHof, 'flO, e #ls 

12, 140*1* 1554; Klmiiioridge, 
13; ewnis lt«iari Ijoliw); mtfWf 
C>ma%3l8; 

tine, $k; Amble « lii#!, rnf»% 
I'toman, 74; hmss II: Clamliiii, 
(Kdtikns, 12, 33, IKI; 

II, 12, 11% B^5; fiyiilljr 4 || ; <>«.: 
itons, 11; 0}n4»ntwi If,, lb $39; 
tbti'rtardlaoprdis II ; Fcuiyftiptifio 
durnor, 1*% IKE Gmtinm II. .Ilr^ 
dmn, 81; fn.'in Tikiiii» tn 
339; 1lut«',K|ob4n«, 2U9; i>l» llorUfe, 
llt'Takms, II; ValeirlMiinm II, 1% 
30, 143, Ml, 2k9; engpiViilg,i* 

on, 218; leg «:4 SkK tvrmf\ 

527; eopfkr, 120; eremle* y, JKE 
eylliider fvkrtially plerenl, 35;) : digger, 
bronze, Wi; bmw or hn*uvs*,:v I?* 13* 
14; dart nr Jnvellu i^finE lit; itogk 
Umt'S!*, 527, drinking eiip'llmgrucuH , 
12* M»5, 297; tmilmmmH M»; eke* 
inim pkte* |irirl ol ipdrer t,«‘iamented 
\iith llgnns of aniiitt$!« wid In* 

seriptlou* 4lcb7 ; t n 1 15 , < i.e 
gmved dag^‘r niid Wurm .knot, 215, 
IlhiiK 1b Kb m. 210* till. Illmla* 
gold, 150; tkt b»«lm hng«* 217; tlinl, 
11* 12. H* INI mX m, 2IH, 
wento of* 2Kb ; and iiwtt imii td‘* 

of, 447; llowiw* ,«ii%er, 1 5% 
Faustina, nudnl of, 105 ;" parin’ to» II » 
giant* r» Minus of* 130* 150; 13* 

339; glnr'iS k*tk ik; glsi'S* iMolltn 
dropof, 2IK; gnkbemiiwjlW 
j fiml bfiH*i!eU 4 BE g4d err^E II; 
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FBAKCE. 


Tiecldacd, 12 ; broadi, 212 ; ornaments, 
IS, 358, 461 ; goblet, silver, 297; gold, 
tiaces of, 155; liair, buman, ciiosnut- 
coloured, 626 ; liammer - lieatl, 12 ; 
liandlo of fenile, 13; belmets orna- 
mented T^itb brotixe and silver, 111; 
bone of sandstone, 12; horns, 74; 
stags’, IS, 105 ; of other aniimils, 105. 
150; liorsf, 44G; bones and tectli of, 
404; ttetii, 12; bones, 18S, 527; 
human remains, 105, 209, 217, S56, 
444 ; ashes and bone^ 460 ; hair, 52(; ; 

• human interments, 185, 359 ; original 
or secondary, 209, 284; inseiiptions, 
246, 314 ; impl<‘m^ ntsof flint and bone, 
145, 184, 185, 217, 218, 359; of iron, 
218 ; of modem form, 318 ; of flint, 
286; inscriptions, 246, 314; instal- 
ments, 13 ; ironstone, 12 ; ivory tweezeis, 
103 ; jade, axes in, 358 ; jet biacelet, 
210; ornaments, 217; knife, 11, 146; 
knife with iron sheath, 12 ; iion, 212 ; 
knife-shaped article s, 218; lacry- 
matory, Roman, 165 ; medel, 404 ; 
metal, lump, 155 ; nails, 527 ; orna- 
ments, Anglo-Saxon, 11 ; rude, 185 ; 
more refined, 211 ; of goOh t, 297 ; 
flragnns, tortoise, fantastic heads of 
animals, 297 ; in gold and bronze, 358, 
626; and copper, 527; ovsier shells, 
74 ; pebbles, 218 ; p,n, iron, 13 ; bronze 
ditto, 141, 216 ; copper, 210 ; pine poles 
paxtly burnt, 526 ; point, flint, of 
dart or javelin, 142 ; pottery, fine, 
broken, 357; pottery, rude, 12, 217, 
218, 285, 339; Homan, 105, 106; 
black, 285 ; fine, 404 ; red and block, 
rude British, 105, 285 ; Roman British, 
or Midimval, l(i5 ; preoious stones, 
tracts of, 142 ; punch, iron, 218 ; rat’s 
bones, 13 ; ring, gold, 210 ; iron, ih, ; 
bronze, 218, 487 ; Runes, 244 ; repie- 
aentations of stag and camels, 218; 
shield, fragments of, 156; silver-flower 
aword-ornaments, 156 ; slate, 525 ; 
spear heads, flint or stone, 182 ; skulls, 
human, 155, 525; snaffle bridle, 156; 
sword, iron, 148, 156, 1S4 446 ; syenite, 
217; sea shells, 218; silver, 13, 243; 
skeletons, human, 11, 14, 17, 76, 145, 
148, 165, 209, 289, 313; sling-stones, 
210; spear-bead, 11, 12 ; of brass, 103; 
sculptured slab, 365 ; stained fragments, 
218 ; stag’s bones, 216 ; statuettes, 339 ; 
stone, 11, 165; polished stones, 218; 
stone button, 210; stone shot, ih,; 
studs of coal, 13 ; tiles, Romano-Gallic, 
338 ; others, 359 ; teeth of animals, 
12 ; human, 155, 216 ; of liorse, 404 ; 
tweezers, ivory, 103 ; teira cotta, 339 ; 

g es, gold, 210; silver, 243; urns, 
, 143, 179, 264; with ashes, 
RO ; of stone, 210 ; for buiial, 527 ; 
, HO- 1, 357; whetstone, 13; 
, coals, 74; wood, burnt, 182; 
, dark, 526. 


Finds in Denmark, 10 ; Deiby shire, 11 ; 
Winbter Moor, ih.; Pegges Barrow, 
ih.; Long Rood, ih.; Haddon Field 
Barrow, ih. ; Gib Hill, ih. ; Cross Flats, 
ih. ; Galley Lowe, 12 ; Miiming Lowe, 
ih.; Boither Lowe, ; Eolley Lowe, 
ih. ; Ashford Moor, ih. ; Carder Lowe, 
ih.; Kew Inns, ik; Net Lowe, 13; 
eastern, 7b.; Oiiartham Downs, ih.; 
Btand Lowe, ih.; Wcttori and Ham, 
ih. ; Middleton Moor, ; Come Lowe, 
ih. ; Dowc Lowe, ih. ; \ alley of Somme, 
16 ; Abbeville, ih. ; (>ray’s Inn Lane, 
ih. ; Nineveh, 34 ; at Avebuiy, 74 ; at 
Cricliie, 75 ; at Ilakpon, 76 ; contents 
of, 250 ; tumuli, analysis of contents of, 

‘ 11 ; finds at Stonehenge, 103-5 ; at West 
Keiinet, 285 e£ seq. ; mfcreiv es from, 
288; inference from nature of, 106; 
fiom coins, 338 ; from absence of British, 
Gallic, and Christian coins, 340 ; from 
Roman pottoiy, 360 ; few inferences of 
age possible from finds in India, and 
why, 480; no iron or bronze, but 
copper, in North America, 517 ; and 
tools only of copper, 517. 

Finn, suitor of Graine, 225. 

Firbolgs, or Belgm, in Ireland, 176 ; 
when, 193; defeat at Moytura, 179; 
how long in Ireland, 193 ; wdiencc they 
came thither, 193. 

Fire, worship of, forbidden by Councils, 
25. 

Flann, son of Conaing, 201. 

Flint remains found at Abbeville, 16 
note ; infeience from 166 ; symbolic 
of what, 447. See Finds. 

Flower, Mr., account of African monu- 
ments, 396 ; and their builders, 403. 

Ford, Mr., his ‘ Handbook of Spain.’ 

Fordum, see Boece. 

Formorians, from Africa settled in Ire- 
land 176 ; dispo'isessed by Belgie, 176 ; 
of same race as Danaims, 187. 

Forres, Sweno’s stone at, 59. 

Fountains, woisbip of, 24-5. 

Fouquet, M., see Galles, M. 

Four-cornered giavf‘, 449. 

*‘Fonr Mastcis” (ited, 213, 225, 382. 

Fiance, climate of, at epoch of “ Cave 
men,” 17 ; finds in, 16 ; menhirs, 59 ; a 
single sculptured stone theie, 59 7mfe ; 
French study of lude-stone monuments, 
recent, but scientific, 32.5 ; ‘ Dictionnaire 
dcs Antiquites Ctltiquos,’ th. ; Berti and, 
M , his map of France, 32G ; general 
distribution of French monuments, 
ih.; no dolmens in East of Fiance, 
327; date of Otitic fir^t invasion of 
Gaul, 327, 334 ; two caily contemporary 
races in, 328; the ^ac’ termination, 
329; church architecture in dolmen 
region of the South of France, 331 ; 
form ot dolmen dhtinguishes dolmens 
in Brittany from those in South of 
France, 335 ; Oonfolens, 337 ; plan of, 
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f’l «nti<l«ar3<», ife.} ! 8S4; iiiittj >J. F.«i.j»t Mj.tww T«» 

find, dd74 ; clolriseiig, Bid ; *MT% 

bei, and to Illy few wid Im- ■ iml t% 

mm iwkm, ik ; MUm mwttte VmnM$^ Mmpm m. tm, 

or* GrotiedeiiFitw^ ik; of, <%!EK?m, iw fiiilriifimi. 

etewtoe than in Franm, ik; thoir utimnk 

wtribiitKiii bore, ; Haniwir^ IW, 1 Oarrywlim nti^mnk 

Locmariakw, Biigtiiiia, , Oanl, llbja Uln of it, 4: iw 

form oi Fmit.‘h dotanm, Km- ; UnupyMm^mmUn%f4 hr i'mm 

teiilio, #. ; c^i»|*ratlvt) age of, ; I m M 

ilemi-dolioeBH, rocking 4oiM%4c./dl5 | Oafr fptiii, la MoAllam, 141, »%4? 

^ w; ikttMic, eettdtery md UM §m% mmmi%4 tv 

field, Mi) ; ftligMaealJs, fama^ tad J Fww, Mh; hvkn mi 

Jbraeven, Bt. B&rbe, BaO ; Miiea® and j Wow, A ; 

Kermari(», Sfii ; amp, S.W.I ; gtoa© i OaddM €«mhm^A hh « 

rows, M4; differ liow, from Btoao- | if* removal of tv fhnnimisk 
Image and Stiimis, JISS; hmd of! W ; Urn hhh iiM 

eoluam of Bt, Barl», Mont Ht* MIekd, * wwbip of, la mmm 

ih.; find, dS6; Kerleseatit, find, *M% 

B57 ; Flouliamael, <icmble dolmen ansi ‘ 0ormanyt Karth toPdlfifivi*), dpi* 
find, B5K ; long I Arrow, Moasfinr- j, menj*' f#!. 

Carnac, A ; find, ; tonmri&kor, | OonASist^ mmiimm mm*¥m at VmiUt* 

comotery, dolmen, 360; geniptnn^l 1 Imry/ill 

stones at Hand Lnd, 861 ; siolmin* j CIlMni, nrrtioji tl 4/iT. 

Bol ar Matoliant, ik ; end stoim ami I Gteit irIGsi in lanliln'ff of 

rof>f, sonlpteed, $62; Mlw oWi»k, dolmontf 442; 4roto IfA 

$6$ ; comfAred to dolmen at Krtikeniia j ^*0knfs ilewldii* md Waw 

A ; alMe mtorte, $ 64 ; omameuted eitid ns to, 107 mk, 

atones, Ml ; Maud er H'rotllc, and find, GknFa graiw, elrole tliewv A 

4b,; Gavr Inais, ienl|4;n»d aloims, j Giants’ iowew, 41*1 

$65; resemble wiilpinrog at Ijongfi Glam, plan cif, .Mtirltag «4i iM, Bm 

Crew, $66; tliroo-boled itono, tools lakmk 

used, ib,; Tnmiao, tnmttlM and find, Gib Ifill, tol il, 11, ll^^# iMfAire; 

4b. ; Croison alignments, iheir origin analogs of Biltery Mill, 117. 

and purptiso obsonre, $67; Mr® da Oildw €ited, HI; to to #1- 

Cojon, doable alignment, eiroie, an* 116. 

elosures, dolmen, $67*8 ; Ftei«Ae, A ; Oitei, dsdnieng In, 442 ; to pto? fi>f 

date and objetd of monmaents at dolmens WWa Intlk, 41$. 

Carnao, $76 et mq. ; Oarnae, Brdewj, j Gisteli, sto of pyrnmld cl*, BL 

and Bi Barbe, are they parte of one j Glasfnrd, Capi,, §wl by, 4if7. 

whole? $72; argnment against IWr j Gl«, m Gleiii, Mfef, Jirtbu/l teltl# 

existence in CmsaFs time, $7S; not | wa?, IM. 

pre-Eoman, ih. ; early history not »tw* j Glen i.lotaibkill0, Mk 

factory, ih.; battle between Maximus j Glen CokmbkIlkRiidGkn Matin, slimy 

and Gratian, A; Conan Merladcf, i of Mf* Merman 

374; authoste view as to origin of 1 IWw r*r i<h>ne ebatate^r^^ iofb 

CWnac momimente, $74-5; CImlloas I tery $26; plan one, fill; 

war with liberins and Mcrrthcrriplmto j fron|« of, Iwl, 5^5; roiffttn* 

$74 ; Bomans never settled In Britteny, j bianco of mv to i^||i#g!i loali, 

$70 ; effect there of Bomaw bailding- j 525. 

style, ih ; and of withdrawal of Itomawsi, j (Men Milln More, f3. 

I (,»cKirmmdinglmm, itori»lic« of 


Franks, M., his photograph «f BaEo 
dolmen, $zl. 

French antlcnrams, errow of, 3$7. 

Frore, Mr., This find at Abbeville^ 16 
note. 

Freyrsb, battle at, 276. 

Frey a Howe, opened, 527. 

Friarte Heel stone at Stonehenge, 7. 

Frode Frodegode, tomb of, 269. 

Frode T., 278, 2SS. 

Gabatia, importance of dolmens there, 
if any, to Oeitle theory, 440. 

Gallosj M. Bend, explores Mont St. Michel, 


at, 2$. 

(itond, m Bhii 

GongtWb y Martine*, IXm, Hi work oll«b 

$77. 

Gordon, Fdnelpd, »nf«lotof «'#, 
ing holtd^ at Sbninis, 255. 

Gom, mmmmtml of, 27 ; dato of, 116, 
' 266 cf wp ; dragon 245. 

Gotiitod p«nlmp» meiitomM by Ibo* 
dorus, H. 

Gbfctenbnrgi dmwlnga of ^hip mi 


at, $0$. 

Gottingen, no ftolnietis in, $6‘L 

(tower ms^n. 16. 


4fc ' 
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Oozo, gpiml'? and scrolls at, compared to j 
tliose at Mycenco, 424. I 

Graine, dangliter of Cormac Mac Art, 
see Beds. | 

Grallon, king of Briton lus wars, 374. I 
Grandmcmt, lioled dolmen at, 343. i 

Orange, Few, cairns at, 52. I 

Oratian, defeat of, in Brittany^, 374. | 

Grave, four cornered, 449. I 

Greece, Aryan occupation of, 39; early 
tomks in Groice, ih ; succession of 
areliitectural styles, 393. See Bactrian. | 
Greeks of Bactria introduce usage of 
stoW monuments in India, 48 ; Greek 
kin^s mentioned by Asoka, 498. 
Greenland, route of early peoplers of 
Amerka, 516. 

Greenmoimt, tumulus at, 231 ; diggings , 
/ at, tl), ; dat*^, 232. 

/ Gieenwcll, Canon, his researches as to 
^ prcliifetorio tumuli, 289. 

Giegory the Great, letter of, respecting 
Plnglish idols, 21. 

Gruningen, dolmens in 301. 

Grottes des Fc6s, see Alice's convertes. 
Groups of stones in England, 56. 

Groves, sacied, 46‘5. 

Guest, Br., accuracy of bis dates, 86; 
opinions as to place of Arthur’s last 
battle, 87. 

Gxiideboit circle, 531. 

Guin, Arthur’s Sth battle there, 137, 
172. 

Guinevere, where horn and buried? 134. 
Guzerat, ruins in, of Mahommedan city, 
457. 

Haoas Pen, see Hakpen Plill. 

Hadrian, inaiisoleum of, 40 ; coins of, 84. 
Hagiar Khein, plan of cone, 423 ; pitmark- 
ings, 424 ; altar, 425 ; headless image, 
ih. 

Hag’s Hill, 213. See Slxeve na Calliage. 
Hakeii, Ids vicloiy, 291. 

Hakpon Hill, circle and avenue, 4 ; double 
circles, 64; Dr. Stukeley’s theory as 
to, 4; dimensions, 65; mentnmed in 
Charter of Athelstane, 73 ; dimensions 
of ovals, 75 ; stones, 76 ; find, 76 ; date 
of interments, 77; Camden’s account, 
78 ; Saxon and Danish burials, ib. ; 
Homan road at, 83. 

Halo Farm, 117. 

Halkor, 305 ,* dolmen, with drawing of 
ships, ciicles with crosses or chariot- 
wlieels, 304. 

Hamlet, citation from, 286. 

Hannibal in Spain, 380. 

Hanover dolmen, 301; with enclosure, 
308. 

arald Blaatand, 296. 

^forald Bildetand, his defeat, 280 ; grave, 

' Harold Harfagar, 248; when took the 
F Orkneys, 250. 

HaugagardiuEi) 249, 


Havard the Happy, 250. 

Havard, Earl, where interred, 298, 

Hauran, Eomrn tombs in the, 445. 

Haxthausen, cited as to Steppes, 448-9. 

Headstone, see Kivik. 

Hceatseus cited, 8. 

Height of mound an indication of its age, 
J42 note. 

Helmstadt, once dolmens were near, 301. 

Hengist and Horsa, 119 ; Hengist’s grand- 
son, 57 ; his treachery, 107. 

Henry of Huntingdon cited as to triliths 
at Stonehenge, 94. 

Horacleidse, return of, what figured by, 
39. 

Heraldic symbolism, 273. 

Heremon, Spanisli race of, in Ireland, 381 
et seq. ; kings of this race in Iieland, 
where buried, 200. 

Herodotus, his descriptions of tomb of 
Alyattes, 31 ; his account of the Faso- 
menes, 407, 

Herrestrup, dolmen at, 303; ships, and 
circles with crosses engraved upon, 3{)3. 

Hesiod, his statement as to respective 
antiquity of brass or iron, 35. 

Hiero’s temple at mouth of Loire, 21. 

Hildebrand, his account of diggings and 
find at Oden’s Howe, 526. 

Hildeslioim, no dolmen at, 301. 

Hindu Goni, 412. 

Hindus as builders, 457 ; did not employ 
the arch, 457 ; not immutable, 458. 

Histone, monuments not, 4 16. 

Hiarnse, tomb of, 299. 

Hjortehammer, singular form of graves 
at, 316 ; date of, according to Worsae, 
316 ; Viking giaves at, 528. 

Hoare, Sir E. 0., 5 ; his work on Wilt- 
shire, ib. ; his authority, in what ques- 
tionable, 10 ; his account of Halrpen, 
77 ; etymology of Marlborough, 84 ; sur- 
veyed Harden, 85 ; his opinion of, 86 ; 
plan of Stonehenge, 91 ; cited as to 
Stonehenge, 101-5, 110 ; Stanton Drew, 
150 ; find by long barrows, 289. 

Hob Hurst’s house, 172. 

Hobisch, double dolmen at, 309. 

Hock Norton, defeat of English at, 126. 

Holback, 210. 

Holes in dolmens, 161; Plas Fewydd 
monolith at Stennis, 255; ceremony 
connected with, ih, ; date of, 258 ; cer- 
tainly Scandinavian, 258; in France, 
Trie, Grandmont, Bas Languedoc, 
343-4 ; umbrella form has analogues in 
India, &o , 343 ; holes as entrances to 
chambers at Kerlescant and Eodmar- 
ton, 357; others at Finistere, 358; 
Gavr Innis, 365 ; objects of holes there, 
trough below, 366; in trilithon, 411; 
in dolmen in Circassia, 447 ; at Eajun- 
koloor, 469 ; inference of connexion of 
race from, 495. See Tumulus. * 

Holland, dolmens in, 301. See Drenthe, 
Hunebeds, 
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Hdlandj Bw. Ife, eitefi m k> BIheIj 44$ ? ^ 
fed %, 444. i 

Holatefii, doliMiiH in, SOL i 

IHy Land, see Faleatinft. ' 

Hc>rga,Ma biwial-pliic^v 1I04I; tetfekt- 
twnfn and Vorlfe‘nj, I 
Horans, sacrifices of, in tlio Btc|»pc», 440* 

52. 

Horstead, Howa pcrlians tlierc burn*!!, 
121. ’ 
Hoiiel’s moniimeiits In Malta, 41 f>, i 

Howes, DanisK and Bfl»m burials in, 101 ; i 
Britiali ditto, to what date, ih. ; Danish i 
Mugs buried, 250; to what date, argn- | 
meiit from, 207. 

Iloxay, 249-50. i 

Hnbba tiro Pane, his era, 104, ' 

Hno and Gtdrot cited at to monastidsm 
in the East, 502. 

Human mnaiug, m Biri<lg, 

Humaiusarnfices arnmigst AngfeSaxotis, 
284-5; and Khonds m India, 400; in 
Cuttack, m. 

Humble, tomb of, 299. 

Hunebcds, 318, et mq,; Emroen, 320-1; 
Ballo, 821 ; were they origitndly covere^l, 
321; Groningen and FrMand, 322; 
use and diite, ik 
Iluneshidt, dragon at, 245. 

Hwitaby circles and Bacta steneg, 290. 
Hydahs in Alaska# X8; eotopattsd to 
Cave men, ik; aeeountg of, 18 
whether of race of mound builders, 
517. 

Hy Fiachrach cited, 233. 

Hypeiboreans, mentioned by Piodoms, 8; 
circular temples amongst, 4k; fnlstdy 
supposed to be inkibitonta of Britain, 
4k * 

i 

iBEuiAifs, or Cf Itiberians, 227 ; in Britain, ; 
162; in Bonegah 227; dolmens, 228 ; ! 
Irish dolmens, 23H; not very ready 
converts to Christianity, 228. 

Idols, worship of, Councils forbidding, 
24, 25. 

Ham, find at, 13. 

Images, headless, 425 ; of dead on tombs, 
449. 

India, temples of, 1 ; no Braids in, 6 ; 
observations on, 7 ; when iron first 
known in, 35; tombs in, 41; hoh4 
stones, 343 ; westernmost dolmen, 
443 ; rade*stone monuments, 455 ; 
dates of Aryans crostsing Indus, of 
Vedas and laws of Menou, 455 ; no 
existing stono building prior to Asoka, 
ik ; progress of Indian architectuie 
contrasted with that of otlror countries, 
457 ; Hindu not immutable, 459 ; but 
other races are so, 459-461 ; Hhassia 
Hills, 462 ; rude monuments there 
similar to European examples, Ik; 
cremation amongst Khassias, 463 ; 
funereal seats, 4k ; origin of menliirs 
there, stone turbans, 464 ; menhirs and 


fable#, ik; 

trilitkm, (kt wi eirelf'-;-^ mM aiirm* 
iiimuli, wf milpirm$, bnl 
with' Weals tn UfitforiA. 165 ; 
of ^imiLrity and of iiimmikniy 
to BrulduN^I mUmUf4$, ih : k. 

fk ; Kmmmwt. 466 , 
%lhet, ‘h; Iiobfi, ikt 11^ b 

gijum Bllm or fahie^, 167; 

f< tdrel ^om'% of 

ilk ; at 4f M , ihmm 

d«>lna% llllto irid, 479; 14; 

Ettlehoro Ib^b dfdiiteiwi 'Mirronndftj 
by double eiftdei, 176 * arrangcjoiftril of 
dolmens at iL'i m%km it 
Jewurgt, Mml, 171 ; of ttFli 

» t of ilol wt rw, 172 ; Ikd? agf’Sst, i% ; 
feubifi flohmUi ikifirg, '1711; b«sib, 
Hdgiil Ilife fi ; mfMhhml 
Aniraval!,47l ; droular mil, 175; dw* 
tribuiton of duhm.m In India, #b , 
K»raiidH» BiiddhMi, 177 ; Pm* 
viehum^orTuinultitfw, 178; Kariiiitkr>*f 
and Bnigiiks*^ i^mitexh'ni of, ik; toi- 
of the m:roxplon«<l territory of 
Kkam, fi, ; Travinerfre eiTfnhehi, 
479 ; mos|t‘ ofiutormenb *.# flngji to »li> 
parhd jii<plrl|j,explftciafi’Wi of iiihikliiw 
Utenidk, 479 ; iiid% iHI ; of 
iw*nf 4 iron how long kiawii in 
litmiillaral Euta'b, Mkl l-Hl ; tofn,il|K 
tumi iinlmn tloliwn, '183; Iwaifev 
484 ; grrmpai 185 : eww»«4| 

iklmeti at ICaL'ipar, I8M; dutwtfli 
with ero»s at Hiriiml J'an’;|lej 411; 
dagob^s in Ckylirti, 4811, 41®' ; doltof ft 
at IhiUicf Hid di, 491 ; Hanofil, rid! m-ar, 
422 ; autIrorV view to dik-s «f hewn 
amlitule-stoue building, Igitoramfo of 
natives, 49S-I; atni 

dolmen?!!, similarllhw km tir 

prcH^f (i mmt xhm, 195 ; loitiU of Akbiir 
at Agra, 496; from ’hfewtiiw 
iniKHielu^ive, 496 ; fern 
eugmveil nliet, 198. 

Indum BuddhM-s, rolbi of, 18 ; Ml in- 
fiuenees chewhettv 414.^ 

Indian origin of E»w4«'«, 5#. 

Inhumation, diffwemt kimk ami liklory 

of, 30. 

Inlgii Jones, ids twtise oti BtawliengOi 

23. 

Int|uhitioTi, 332. 

luftcripibitis inMaes-IlowoC2'l6; 

Btone, I'K riiftps earth »t Bwteh liiw*rip* 
tion, 271 ; Klrklirtoii, 271 ; Oghwi 

inscription, 271, 

Intotnunto, phroe< of, in case of rirelo*^, 
132, 151; at Blwp, ILikpui, mill 
Oridfe 181-2; (ifce rfeowiilfi; 

articles ilf|KJ»iied by^ Baxoiw, llfMI; 
tlwHjry of gmwirive iidmnenfe', I4IJ; 
secondary Inieraroiits, 165-6; tkllaey 
as to, 28B4 ; Hlr John IiUblM)i%k argil* 
ment xespeking aiiamit ktorwndii 
166. 

O K! 
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International Freliistoxic Congress at 
Fans, 0^7. 

lolans witlr Thespiadse colonizers of Sar- 
dinia, 429. 

lorsala Farer or pilgrims, 244, 

Iran and Turan or Aniran, of wliat these 
words the eq^uivalents, 50 d. 

Irbj and Mangles, Captains, observe dol- 
mens in Syria, 441. 

Ireland, tomb-building in, 43; dolmens 
in, 45 ; external ditto, 46 ; menhirs in, 
58 ; no symbolage in, 59 ; bltiestones 
from, transpoi-ted to England, 108; 
rnde-stnno monuments in, 175; best 
illustration of megalithic remains, iK ; 
obstruction of the study of Irish monu- 
ments, ih. ; services ot Ipr. Petrie, ih . ; 
materials for histoiy of, ih.i copious 
literature, 176 (me Moytura); Xing 
Eochy, 178 ; Pirbolgs or Belgians, 179 ; 
tradition of the ‘‘One Man,’ %h . ; Queen 
Misgan Meave, 184-6; Dananns who? 
188 ; King Nuada of the Silver Hand, 
186 { Fomorians, 186-7 ; Breas, 186 ; 
Balor of the Evil Eye, 187 ; the great 
Daghda, ^6. ; Fomorians and Dauanus 
alleged to bo of same Scandinavian 
race, their very early intercourse 
with Irish, 188 ; Dananns were Danes, 
ih. ; chronology of early events, 188 et 
seq.; places of royjd interment, 190; 
race of Orimthann, 132 ; introduction of 
alphabet, 189, 196; division into king- 
doms, 189 ; early accounts of its 
peopling, ib.; Iiish history doubtful 
until Oimboeth, ih.; burial-places of 
ancient kings, 190 ; first influx of civil- 
ization, when, according to Dr. Todd, 
193 mte ; Oghams, 196 ; authentic 
history of Ireland, when commences, 
according to Petrie, Ih. ; legend of the 
Beds ot Diarmid, 225 ; tedition as to 
(see O^mcteriesj; St. Coiomba, 227; 
Iberians in Ireland, monuments of, 227 ; 
murder of Dathi by foster-brothers, 
233 ; barbarism of Irish belbre St. 
Patrick, 235-6; their civilization pro- 
gressive, 236 ; stages of architecture, 
237-8 ; marks of triple system of monu- 
ments, 238 ; importance of them to 
liistory, 238 ; age and sequence of its 
monuments, 237-8 ; circle-building lace 
in, 274; dolmen-buildmg ditto, 274, 
381 ; Spanish migration to, Heremou, 
381; where Spaniards settled, 382; 
date, ih. See G-lon Oolumbkille. 

Iron, when known to Greeks, Isiaelites, 
Etruscans, 35 ; argument from absence 
of iron in tombs considered, 37 ; when 
introduced into Denmark, England, 
Egypt, th, ; iron, early manufacture of, 
in India, 482; and now by Khassias 
especially, ih. 

Iron pillar at Kutub, 481 ; date of, 482. 
Italy, temb-building in, 40 ; dolmen at 
Saturnl% 391-2; chambered tumuli. 


392; bewn stones, ih.; Etruria, tb.; 
why dolmens not so uniform in Italy 
as ill France and Scandinavia, 393; 
earliest colonists, the Pelasgi and Tyr- 
rheni, in contact with merely stone- 
hewing peoples, ih. ; reverence of 
Etrurians for dead, ih.; their efface- 
ment by more progressive races, ib.; 
Eomo adopts and improves Etruscan 
architecture, ih. ; and forces Spain and 
France to a more ambitious sepulture, 
394 ; their relapse into rade-stono 
monuments, ib. 

Iwallee, singular place of dolmen, 484. 

Jacob, stone set up by, 438-9. 

Jains succeeded Buddhists in India, 459. 

James I. directs rebearches respecting 
Stonehenge, 3, 104 

Janssen, Dr., his work on Hunebeds, 319. 

Jarl Bagnvald, his expedition, 244. 

Jarls, Orcadian, how buried, 297. 

Jeffrey of Monmouth cited, 88 ; account 
by, of Stonehenge, 106 and of Merlin, 
are justified, 412 ; his character as 
writer, 100. 

Jellinge, King Gorm’s tomb at, 245, 296 
et seq. 

Jersey, tumulus in, 51 ; circle, 52. 

Jewurgi, cairns at, 471-2. 

Jey Sing, observatories of, 7, 459. 

John, St., Baptistery of, at Canterbury, 
erected, 22. 

Jones, see Inigo. 

Josliua, stone set up by, 438-40; flint 
instruments of circumcision interred 
with him, 440. « 

Joyce, Eev. Mr., on crosses, 488. 

Juggernaut, temple of, 460. 

Junies, remains there, 368. 

Jutes, settle in and trade with Biitain 
before Cmsar’s time, 133, 

Jutland, dolmens in, 301. 

Kapr er Wal, dolmen at, 441. 

Kamarupa, Hindu kingdom, 466. 

Karl Lofts, if circle there, 130. 

Karumbers, 476 et seq.; originators of 
rude monuments in India, 478. 

Katapur, cross and dolmen at, 486-7. 

Kemble cited, 64, 73; as to historical 
value of poem of Beowulf, 120. 

Kemp How, 130. 

Keunet Avetme at Avebury, 63-4; 
called “ stone row ” in charter of Athel- 
stan, 74 ; river, station of Saxons upon, 
88; long barrow similar to Lethra, 
283. See Eiver Kennet. 

Kens Low, 139 ; barrow, find at, 145, 

Kent, division of, by Bede, 120. 

Kent’s Hole, 16. 

Kerdouadec alignment, 367. 

Kerland demi-dolmen, 336. 

Kerlescant, 351,356; long barrow opened, 
find, 356. 

Kermario avenues, 350. 
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Keym, resfii'etfeg, Ml* 

Kwtiler, efintbtig fwa, 21, 2^ ; 

Bimthe to 0toii«^liettgr*, 310. 

Ktasift Hills, nicki-Btow ijiomu«eitt»^ 

4S2 4 »4 , ; trilKw ptacil^ 

460 ; fiiiitjroal ligagfa, 463 ; iit>0 ijoatm- ' 
facturo, 482. 

Ittatoiira, tomb of Hfdonis at, 160* I 
Klioads (see Gonds), ii«tges of, jwem- t 
blanc© to Drakk, 400;’ Major Mac- ' 
pbei-Boji’8 reiaarkfi rispocdiag tliair | 
wowbip, 463. ; clilieuMy of ptikmg an - 
end to theit Iwman gaerifk’^*^, #. i 
King Stono, 146, Sm Sknb^-n Drew* ! 
Kings of Bonouirl:. tom]>s of, 15. | 

Kinsey, Ms ^ IVtugal lllnsirab d/ S77. i 
Kistiraens, or oists, Imw eom|w<I, 43; | 
contents of, ih; when wvosffitl, 43-4; | 
psissnges into, 4S; senlptnro in, ikt 1 
New Orange, ib.; Oarr Iiinis, t//.; j 
Maes-Howe, ih, ; Arlwrljow, 140; Oib i 
Hill, 141 ; Flag Hewydd, D>6. j 

Kit’s Cotty House, 116; wbellutr ei^er ■ 
covered, 44. i 

Kivik grave, headstone of, 814 ; fii^nreg 
upon, #. ; date assigned to, ilh ; re- 
sembles one In France, ih. 

Klein-Eaden, SOI, Sm Cotty Ifonse. 
Knock na Eea, 1S4 ; eaim at, 280. B 00 
Qnoen Misgan Meave. 

Knookeen, dolmen at, 220. 

Knowtb, cairn of, 102, 200 ; identiieti by 
Petrie with cave of Ouodbba, 201; 
searched by Danes, d>. 

Knut, the gn at battle between and Okf, 
291. 

Kongsbucka battle-field, 270* 

Konigsberg, dolmens* mar, SOI. 

Konitz, dolmen at, SOI, 

Kmkeuho, all<!e converte at, S42 ; dolmen 
oompaied with Bol ar Marc* bant, SO * 
Knbber Eonmeia, tomb of Haciritaidan 
kings, 4234, 

Knigans or monnds in the Bte]vpes, 44H. 
Kutb u Been, his mosque at Delhi, 457* 
Kntnb iron pillar, 35, 481, 

Baxty, see Clergy and Laity. 

Landevenee founded by Orallon, S74. 
Landver, son of Thxifin, where buried, 
528. 

Largs, battle of, 58 ; stone to mark, 58. 
Larking, Eev. Mr., his visit to Aylesfoid, 
118. 

Latheronwheed, 530 et $eq. 

Lean Low mound, 139. Bm Berbyshirc. 
Ltcan, book of, cited, 2S3. 

Lech, meaning of word, 44. 

Ledwieh, Br , Ms description of New 
Grange, 143. 

Lefroy, General, his diggings at Greon- 
monnt, 231, 

Lcoghaine, 212-3. 

Leslie, Col. Forbes, 264; his paper n:^n 
Aberdeenshire circles, 263; Eelgimr 
group described by, 467. 


141 


tenb at, of f Mrcdtl, 282, Ml, 
^algntnoiit al, W. 

hu Fail, Ife2, 431b of i'Hllil. 

LItenui, ifcftiilof, 371 

Lbgtilli, dolmen at, 301. 

Llfcacl air Caiib», hl« frave, 213. 

Linn i m liniik; mmnngof ^rml, ISil; 
Dyn / li^to country* 136, 

LmMi, where, I3l|; t# ft Imllfe 

of Arfbnr, Mltmentmimm 
locality, IM. 

Liotr, or Ijaidw, mpuhlm% 25 L 
Lislogbll cAlni, Ibl; mmtkmtihf 
lb*; find Ihera l»2* 

Llw;d,Mn,26L 

l^‘kmiiinuu I2ti €m%h. 

LfAUimdakor^ alls-n crmvofte al. S|| ; 
Bariorignm, cf Tiiirlo#, |||0; 
long l^irww, Mane Liid 3# ; Mmw « 
doltiicii giui »i4|'4iiffr» 
360-1 ; Ibd ar 36! ; nlliea 

otiirvcrh' ne«, *164 ; tlatc* 3711 
Loin*, den f#s Jill. 

Mmmrty, debut of Barit $ al, 

Long Btow iVwe, 6L 

liong-headtsl na^e, antiquity of, 

36. 

Longrosnk, barrow at, IL 
IM, deprimeiil of, 331* 

, jU^hbrok Eagnar, vich»i«i fM, 
^♦pnlcfeni of^ 298; foiighi liy, 

314, 

Lough Crew, 100, 213; 
eaim T, 211; C/liftlr, 215; two 
stones. 216; «i» L, 217; miiai 
find thofi, 218; mlm IL 21 1; 
other rnmnurnnk al, tk 
Lubbock, Bir John, nijdjik by, win* 
tents of nummaw tnwiull, II; I*«k 
Own tuniului k-wrllwl by, 164* 

Lumii citcil »i to NasomcTii’i, HIT. 

Lxtg, grandson of lialor, 18?. 

Lukis, Ecv. Mr*, cx|ih.}r<i Carinic,. IIW), 
356-7. 

Lumberdalc Ilongf, fl#! nt i*ib Hill 

removed to, 141. 

LUneburg, dolmen ni«, with c aclwows, 

308. 

liuxemlmrg, 0?an4 Btrliy, tfeinnn? iiq 
301, 323; to whom wCerriid, *fJ3* 

Lyon#, Wfclc m ar, 374. 

CH., his uitp ciiefi 471 ; bw 
drawings of Vinteulls ami MwkMUilk, 

4S3. 

Mac‘phem>n, Major rtiarterb, hit 
me-ttionals <ff ».wlec In liid» mb 4, 

Madrace% 423; of sitme lyiMi ni Hamm 

exmnplcii 4«4* 

MaiMen, his ^AMIquIMs prelii4ariqite« 
duDanomark,’ iHb; givi s examples of 
burled dolmen, 310, 

Lc, urn el mq. 

Maes-llow'S iumulus* 244; o|XW 4 w4 
early spoliation of,#.; runes dc 
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International Drehistopoilei's, who, ih.\ 
Pans, SS7. .les, ih. ; engraving 
lokns witlx Thespkr to Danish, 245, 246 
dinia, 429. knot, 245; inscription, 
lorsala Parer 0^6.; architecturo of liowe, 
Iran and Tinioer and locidi, ib. ; rosein- 
words tb I mound to those on Boyne, 
Irby and I what laa^ and age, 249-256; 

mens ze moiinrntnt must have belonged 
Delarmost maujiiificent race, 258. 
ilgas mentioned by Asoka, 498. 
xagli Mor, King of Spain, bis connexion 
with Ireland, 187, 

Magnus Heniicksson, Danish Prince, 291. 
Miignus Ulaus, descriplion by, of mega- 
litbic leniains in Sweden, 15, lOi. 
Mahabharata, date of the, 455. 
Maliommedaiis could not induence tho 
nonprogressive tribes of India, 459. 
Mahommedanism, aveisiou to, in India, 
459. 

Majorca and Minorca, see Mediterranean 
Islands, 434. 

Mai Lnmkun, cross erected by, 272. 

Male, M., his example of demi-dolmen, 
345. 

Malmor, or Malmurn, 272. 

Malta, tombs of, 410; giants* towers, 415; 
Maltose nionuinonts, see Mediterranean 
Islands. 

Man, Isle of, circles in, 162 ; crosses in, 
273. 

Mane ei H’roek, find there, 339, 360, 364; 

singular sculptured slab, 361. 

Mane Imd, 360. 

Mangles, Captain, see Irby. 

“ Many Biones," group, 529. 

Maols, or Murderers, graves of four, at 
Bidlina, 233, 330; certain date of, 
233. 

Harden, 63; circle, plan, 85. 

Marienburg, dolmen at, 30. 

Marlboiough, etymology of word, 84. 
Marmoia, Count de la, his voik on Sar- 
dinia, 428 et seq, 

Marsa huocco, remains at, 425. 

Masses, immense, moved by rude peoples, 
4()5. 

Mastteculls, what, 483. 

Mauiitauian kings, tombs of, 424. 
Maximns, overthiow of Boman power by, 
373; his battle, 374. 

Mayborough (see Pemith and Oumrew) ; 
circle at, compaied to Little Salkeid, 
127. 

Meave Misgan, Queen, see Misgan. 
Mecklenbiiig, dolmens in, 301. 

Mfc diterranoau islands, non-historic monu- 
ments of, shaped stoiies, 415, 436; 
Malta, giants^ towers, circle-^, 416; 
Gom, 417; Hagiar Khem, 419, 423; 
^ Muaidra, 418-22 ; roofing of Maltese 
monuments, 422;^^ those compared to 
Kubber Eoumeia and Madracen, 424 ; 
(4o20 sc»11b and spirals compared to 
those of Mycbn® and Oreeoo, ib,; 


pit-markings, iK ; altars and stone 
tables, 225; monuments not temples 
but sepulchres, 425-6; Phneniciaiis in 
Malta, 425; the monuments, ot wliat 
race and age, 426, 437 ; prior to dol- 
mens, 437; Sardinie Nuihags, 427; 
storeys of Nurhags and groups, planof, 
ib. ; Santa Barbara, 428, 431 ; silence 
of history as to them, 429; Deda- 
lean buildings according to Diodorus, 
ih,; La Ciara, 430; what Nurhags 
were, 431 ; derivation of, 432 ; view of 
author as to purpose of Nurhags, 433; 
Balearic islands, Talaiots at Trepuoo, 
Minorca bilithon, 435; Alajor, ih.; 
stone tables, 435-6 ; rude-stone circle&, 
432. 

Megalithic monuments at Moytura, 180 
et seq. ; every kind of, exce]jt avenues, 
180-1 ; monument in Deer Park, Sligo, 
234 ; its anomalous nature, 235 ; Celts 
had notiling to do with, according to 
Bertrand, 254 ; gap of, between France 
and Scandinavia, 323 ; none in valleys 
of Ehine or Scheldt, th. ; distribution 
of, 334; map, 324; table, .376; demi- 
dolmons, rocking stones, 345 et seq ; 
Carnac, 350 ; Tiarct, 397. 

Megalithic remains, how to study, 19; 
raiely in this country contain flint, 
bronze, or iion, 19 ; style uniform, 36 ; ago 
of, 37 ; resemblance to Buddhist struc- 
ture, 42 (see Kistvaens); mark battle- 
fields, family sepulchres, or ginves of 
distinguished men, 15 ; great light as 
to, derivable from Irish remains, 175. 

Melkart and Astarte, temple in Malta 
dedicated to, 42m 

‘Memorials of Service,’ work of Major 
Oharteris-Maepberson, 460. 

Menhirs, 29 ; derivation of word, 57 ; 
where, ih. ; purpose, ib. ; single stones 
in beripture, Creece, Etruria, /b.; rarely 
inscribed, ib. ; in Ireland, Wales, Scot- 
land, 59 ; Prance, th. ; at Lochrist, 'ib.; 
Denmaik, 60 (see Monoliths) ; purpose 
of menhir in Khassia, 4G3 ; Western not 
alter Taitar models, 452. 

Menou, lavs of, date of, 455. 

Meriadec Conan, British Prince in Prance, 
374; wars of, ib. 

Mcrivale, bridge at, 55-6 ; parallel lines 
of stones at, 54; their pmpose, ib.; 
avenne, eiicles, and cromlocli at, 55-6. 

Merlin, bis buiy, 84 ; his connexion with 
Stonehenge, 107; fable about, 138; 
explained, 412. 

Mettray, allee couverte at, 341. 

Mexican temples, 514; race non-pro- 
gressive beyond a certain point, 19. 

Mexico, carved stone monuments in, 517* 

Miamisburgh, sepulchral mound at, 514. 

Miaua, circle at, 453. 

MicrohtMc remains, 40, 41, 47. 

Miegle, alleged burial-place of Guinevere, 
134. 
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Migmim ffom t’wficfi to Algeria #t; 
of per^pto fettlal wound 
410* 

Migration iliooiy, kw pmvoii or diii* * 
proTod, 443, 445. I 

Mlnlio, dolmeoa in, 371^# I 

j|[!ttiaftire iinia and ntonwk in IncliaE j 
tffinb, nso of, oxplalnod, 173. * 

Mitijam, Don Eafind, pampliH by, till, ^ 
Mirratijg Low, 130, 14241. iMhj- 
rfiire. 

Miaorca,^ Mc‘dltermB«ia. ! 

Miiiyaa ^nb of, 33. j 

‘ MiraMlilras AaioalktKaubiiM, Ba,* work ' 
agoribod to AriEtotlo, 420, 434 
Migoallanoong, m Moandg* ’ 

Miggan Mimvtx Qnw'n, calm of* 133; 
killod by wlioa^, IHi Moyinm); | 

mem of her life and ad¥4‘atim% lOll ; j 
her tmgband, 107. ^ 

Manidm, tliipfical ehambfriB, U7 ; pkna 
of moimnu nfcs at, 418-22; eoiieg, HO; 
pit-mar'kingB, 120 ; openingi in walk, 
shelves or loeali (^r eolumbaria ? 420; 
roofo, 421. 

Mod<*stus, his xeal of prosdytism nix* > 
OTece^ssfai in Brittany, 373. 

Mogalana and Bariputra, digeiphg of 
Buddha, SOL 
Mngols, dtnaes nf, 40, 

Molynenx, Bir Thomas, 202. j 

Monasticism in the Wetrt, 409; Yesisl | 
Virgins, Antony, I'k; Iksenei, 500; 
history silent as to monasticistn in the i 
East, not ho architcictuTO, 501 ; imitated 
by the W(‘st from the Fast, ib.; jax*n- 
liarities introdnwKi, 502, 

Monoliths at Stonnis, 242; hoM, 242, 
255; Betit; 307. i 

Mont St. Michel, possibly oecnpi^^d by ^ 
0»sar, 20 ; find, 8 a'56. 

Montforfc, Simon de, 481. 

‘Monnnienta Britannica* cited, 87. 
Monuments, see Eudo-Stone. 

Aloon WOT ship foi bidden, 25. ^ 

Mooie, Norman, Mr., his visit to Glen 
Columbkille, 225; letters Loin, re- 
specting, Appendix^ 520-3. 

Moors in Spain, 381. 

Motes, or places of judgment, stonis to 
mark, 20, 

Mounds of sacrifice in North America, 
513; of sepulture, 614; temple, 
ib.; animal mounds, 615; conical 
monnds, 513. 

Moiistoir Carnac, long barrow and find, 
358-9. 

Mojtura, 176; two battles at, 175; nar- 
rative of, by 0 Donovan, 176; first 
battle at North Moytura, 176-7 ; secirnd 
battle at South Moytma, 177-9 ; circles, 
177; cairns, ib. ; cairn of “ One Man/^ 
178 ; impoitance and varieties of monu- 
ments at Northern Moytura, 180 ; map, 
181 ; plan of circles, 182-3 ; dolmen, 
183; tomb of Misgan Meave, 184; 


locillly nf mMfii.fi 

batfle of N«'fff|icrft Mr»wl'rir% 186; 
ihm of tethM, 18 i, Lif , wkii ir. 
cfHints wriitoiK 19?; 
baifh% 108 * immmmMh »?, mr,trM4 
with EnflWi «iii w%^ 

suTpIcf, 198 ; ffi^niibhincc *S^ to ISni#* 

valk mi MA. 

Miiir Divoci, l3o; At, VM, 

Mtile Mlli* I5T-8, VMm. Sinili 
Mnltiwiin, Mn., »ixwiiit #| Ksmm, 

m. 

Mull of Ouniyro 

llimfk Bmff lik 16 

spediew cl Ma»»-llnwe^ 214 ; iwmikm 
HtiBdank IjnwTW, 250; 

Myc'‘i4«, lunik of Alrtd^s at «TX M; 
mmlo|(oi.$?4 b» flumsy circJc'#, 5;?? 

and npltnh m tmMhk il-c#* 
of Ctoxci 124. 

NAnwi»ifS, ilolan tiH «ni mail f4>» III. 

NH|mr, Mr.» cii mat kite by, 213. 
Nnamoncg.^ wIm>, Iti7i Ifermio'hw mcn- 
ihm thiir vcnemtmn #1 ikxil, #5 ; a 
phnnh'iing trik, ik 
Na\»rn^, dofmenn hi, 1178. 

Nt im dh, three sons l7Sb 
Kcnn'in% his acc*«i,mi of oitoin of 8b*in** 
hengo, 107 ; of ArihnF# iy»a. 
Hcshman^i how far to the i 
Net l4>we, find, 13. 

NeltervlHi* toiimliH 209, 

Now Cmig cinde, 2tili 
New Grange, 43, 52; Btfal Cs?»toiw, 
192, 201. 

Ni^w Inn, 12., 

Newark Works in Aiarrffa, 51 L 
Newton, 263; 271 

Niall, klber of knghair* , 212. 

Nieol, Dr.* hk hi EIncar- 

dine, 265. 

Nikolaje’*^, unrovt^wl hm) cif fmattliiH, 

451. 

Nilgirl Hilts loinb.^ and deliftcni, 4*24'; 

wmtptured dt>iintJ,c*v 183. 

Nine i4]Miios, circle, at, al Stanton Mwr, 

48-9, 140. 

Nimwtdi* dates of bilMlnp at, bow ft»« 

ctrtained, 1, 34. 

Nirnmi Jangle lifiinen wSli wwi, 488. 
Nimm’s imi'Xplfsrc^d ICTiitoiy iniporlanl 
to art and biMtory, 478. 

Nonhktaic mmmiw ids, 415, 

Norman piuitts* Ginllon’M war wllli, 37 b 
Noith Girmanv, Scnmiliittvla* 

Nitfway, no dolnw ns m, Imt i alnw and 
such like monnincnts. 362* 

Nuada, king, “t>f the fcilver Imnd,’* battle 
ami dtath, 187, 

Nur, mtaning of, 432, 

Nnthap ot Saul ink 410, 113* 427 i4 
seq * ; derivation of word, 

Oak used in Thyra’i tcmib, 298, 

OlKlisk. devclopmciit of, 59, at Ayks- 
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ford, 117, 119 j afc Bollriglit, 124; at 
Bol ar Marehaiit, 363. 

Oberlxartz, no dolmens in, 301. 

Oberyssel, dolmen in, 301. 

O'Brian, vild speculations of, 175. 
Observatories iu India, 459. 

Ocbaim, NklFs burying-plaee, 212. 
O'Ourry, Ms account of teitle cited, 188 ; 
bis view as to date of Ogham writing, 
196. 

Oden 8 How©, exploration of, 526 ; find, ih. 
O’Donovan, his account of Moytura, 176 ; 
his confession of uncertainty of Irish 
chronology, 190 ; remarks as to dolmen 
of four Mtiols, 233. 

Og, king of Bashan, 442. 

Oghams, 29 ; on menhirs, 58 ; date of in- 
troduction, 196; little used, and for 
what, ih. ; on Newton Stone, 271. 

Ohio, sacred enclosures in, 511; district 
of, how first peopled, 516. 

Oise, holed dolmen at, 343. 

Olaus, see Womiius, Magnus. 

Old Testament, stones mentioned in, 57. 
Oldenburg, dolmens in, 301. 

Olfeis, Dr., tomb of Alyattes examined 
by, 32. 

Olof the Holy, 241. 

Ophite theory, 4, 7. 

Oppeln, dolmen near, 301. 

Orchonionos sepnlchie explored by Dod- 
well, 33 ; lined with bronze, 34 ; infer- 
ence fiom, as to civilization, 39. 

Orkneys (see Maes-Howe, Scotland, Sien- 
nis) ; no timber in, 298. 

Orkhow, treasure there, 252. 

Oroust, dolmen at, 305-6 ; resembles 
Countless Stones, 305; in enclosure, 
310. 

Osnabriick, dolmen in, 301. 

Ougein, observatories in, 7; commercial 
capital of Asoka, 459. 

Ouseiy, Sir W., cited as to Eastern circles, 
453. 

Oval dolmens, see Dolmens. 

Ozone, or Ougein, which see. 

Pagah temples, similarity of, to Chris- 
tian, 22-3. 

Palestine and the East, dolmens, 438 ; of 
stones mentioned in Scriptuie but one 
of megaiithic class, 438-40 ; monolith, 
440; dolmens between Es Salt and 
Nablous, 441; and Kafr-er-Wal, ib.; 
whether dolmens outside of Gilead, 442; 
of what tribe known examples are, ib. ; 
ago of, 443 ; Peshawar, ib, ; circular- 
domed tombs at Sinai, and stone 
circles, ib.; find, 444; Nukb Hawy 
ring, ib. ; resemblance to Bazinas and 
Ohottchas, ih.; Arabia, near Eyoor, 
ruile-stone monuments mentioned by 
Palgrave, resembling those of the 
West and at Tripoli, 445 ; interest 
attoching to Arabian examples, ih.; 
Asia Minor, uMolvOd problems reject- 


ing, 446 ; Kertch, chambered tumUli, 
and finds, 447; dolmens of shaped 
stones, holed in Circassia, Crimea, and 
on shore of Baltic, 447. 

Pal grave, Mr. Gitfard, rude-stone monu- 
ments seen by him in Arabia, 444. 

Pallas citeil, 449. 

Pancras, St., temple at Oanteibury dedi- 
cated to, 22. 

Pandns, temples popularly assigned to, 
494. 

Pape and Peti, early inhabitants of 
Orkneys, 248. 

Parallel lines or avenues, 50. See 
Avenues. 

Park Own tumulus, 164; meant to be 
visible, 164 ; find at, ih. 

Paikhou&e circle, 263. 

Patalipntta, see Patna. 

Patau, Emperors, domes of, 40. 

Patna, convocation at, 501. 

Pausanias, tomb of Atridm described by, 
32, 33. 

Pegges Barrow, 11. 

Pelasgi and Tyrrheni, in contact with 
only stone-hewing races, 393. 

‘Pelasgic Bomains,' work by Dad well, 
33; style superseded by Doric in 
Greece, *393. 

Pembroke, Philip, Earl of, his testimony 
as to Stonehenge, 104. 

Pen, prefix, moaning of, 64. 

Pennant cited as to Mayborough, 128-9. 

Penrith, Arthur's Bound Table at, 82 ; 
Long Meg and her Daughters, 126 et 
seq. ; mentioned by Camden, 127 ; 
Mayborough, ib.; monolith, 128; 
King Arthur’s Bound Table, ih. ; plan 
of, ib.; histoiy of monuments, I3l ; 
Shap alignment not Druidical, ib.; 
nor sepulchral, ib.; at least not the 
cemetery of Shap, ih. ; maiks battle- 
field, 132 ; victory over Saxons, 
perhaps, ih. ; objections, 132-3 ; monu- 
ments near, mark victories of Arthur, 
132. 

Pentre Ifan dolmen, 168. 

‘Periplus/ the, cited, 459. 

Perthes, M. Bouche de, “find” by, on 
the Somme, 16. 

Peru, carved stone monuments in, 518 ; 
resemble Pelasgic and Tyrrhenian, ih. 

Peshawur dolmen, 443; ciiole, 452; and 
at Deh Ayeh, 453 ; hewn-stone circles 
ascribed to Gaons or giants, 453 ; 
if other dolmens in the East ? 454. 

Peti or Piets, 248-9. See Pape. 

Petrie, Dr., his useful but interrupted 
services in Ireland, 175 ; observations 
of, as toouixn Listoghil, 181 ; Moytura, 
181 et seq. ; Tara, 193 ; introduction 
of writing into Ireland, 196 ; Oghams, 
ib. ; Knowth, 201 ; cited as to Talten, 
219 ; style of Irish monuments, 238 ; 
his excavations in the Orkneys, 249 ; 
Ms su^stiqn as to Moytura, 280. 
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f faayw, Artliiifj oa circle «t 

m. 

Flj#uleiw«s BomMii, %ml (*W}#4« c>f 
MwrJllWi their iiilliieafe apoa ardil- 
tectnte of rncie aalauig, 508. 

KiCBnicfaBrf, toyag« of^ to Cornwall, 

B8 ; wriitea oliaraeic^M itfc Kew Graag^^, 

207 ; not buttdew of rtitte-itee mmm* 
nientg, 400. 

Pioardy, remains of Cavo mm In, 020, 
Pic'tlind, features of, S8. 

Piciw, origin and wktliffla witli Irkh 
atid Ganig, ‘2I>7; their aipita}% 271; 
kngnage, ib. 

Ymm braiuante, Brittany, 048. 

Hoto IMartme, Kx'king s^tonej 
Pilgrim Samdinavian piraieg, 244. 
Pit-markings, 424, 

Plas Nowydd dolmen, 107-9. 

Pliny, see Osa&ar. 

Plouharnol, double dfdmen at, S58. 

Ikitiers, dmi-dolmen, MO. 

Ikitoig Gave men’s termdns in, 329. 

Polaml and Poson, no dolmens in, 901, 
Pomerania, dolmens in, 901, 

Portugal, writers on its rude -stone 
monumenk, 377 ; dolmens. ik; BWk», 
m autlioTity for its dolmens, ik; 
Ouacns, 378 ; diskibutimi of dolmens, 
thmws light upon theoriw, ik; 
course taken by dolmen men, 378 d 
mq. ; Arroyolos,’ dolmen Ui, 389, 

Posen, see Poland. 

Pownall, Governor, bis disf|uisition upon 
marks at New Grange, 202, 207. 

Pregt.1, dolmens on, 301. 

Prehistoric prejudices, 400, Bm Inkr- 
natioual. 

Preissac, alignment at, 368. 

Pre-Boman tiseory, 373, 

Progresbive theory, 406. 

Prussia, dolmens rare in, 301. 

Prubsian Saxony, sm Saxony, 

Priam’s bouse of biass, 35. 

Prinsep, Mr., bis translation of an idiot 
of Asoka, 498. 

Priority of dates, see Dates. 

Ptolemy, mtntioncd in edict of Indian 
Prince, 498, 

Pullioondah, cairn or dolmen, 491. 

Puri, temple of Juggenxant at, 460, 
Pyramids, inference as to climate from 
pictures in, 17; date of that at Gizeb, 
31; auteoodent btructures supposed, 
ih. ; contain tombs true and false, 46; 
probable date of, 408. 

Pytheas, visit of, to Cimbxian Chersonese, 
38, 

Queen Charlotte’s Sound, whether natives 
a race of mound-bnildcis, 517. 

Bags, inference as to, from me of circles, 
163 ; of dolmens, ib, ; of circles and dol- 
mens, ik; divisions of, in Britain by 
Tacitus, 162 ; inference from simulta- 
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wmm twfiiimeiiti of litre# In 

tmhtid im to mkihm fil 

Plots with Irkli ami %k\m If* 

Of mmmm ntoj IMIT, ITI ; 
oirch-lmihling aw4 Mmu4mMlm 
raws, fti; whenwi tteli mmI 
mttm^ wiilfh i ich ik ; doiuifii#, 
Idshiria, diitilluifjou of, ; im^ 

hwtuiic tf e<tfy rd 

oWure, ik ) ttoto»4ti|l*:| u$ &A 
m fi, mlf cmtw«rli to Cbtl^ltasiify m li« 
Cfelii, W; fwjti efeireh 

licluru li hmtU ut Wfmm% 332 «id 
Pn^h mni felliig in Boutli of f 
«%. ; ih ; Clabrt, O lit, 

Giiiis, IW4; ijlmki m.4 Ariall.^iU 

nJuli.4 ik; tw?4 by dolfiitiii* 

ffim Brlitony to ; lh>* 

rkna, Celtikriwt, TiiouiImw^ 37t ; 
turtel ly Carting I nliiw, ; lh‘ ms fi#, 
B80{ Itoir imf of 

Bpidn, ho^acamiih’d for, 381 
miilm hi Inilaml ami irltiiim 
Tara, 382; Dk Pad, #/. ; ilerotiif'®, 
381-3; ethiiafmpliy of Kortli Atrb'%, 
40<i, d mj. ; dlttonnl t|» oritu to, ik ; 
cwniexiiim ktwwn rm'H on Ihe nmlli* 
m and soutimrn #ith'’s id Mi#lih‘r»- 
nwm, 408; chmjf rw*# to India, 1581 
Beil, 0>to, and Twin, 

toO; Hindiw wd immutable, 

ik; fsom alyle of witoltoe* 

turn, 495; |>e<>|dtog of Anwrlea, II 6; 
by what way, 51li; M<m«d4)iillileft», 
Ih^lwcn, Hydfthi, 517; Ai.hw and 
Toto^cH, 515; or Agrif ultipl 

rwts, ditto iluttlcM to, Hortii Aiaerkib 

t6. 

Baw*-coursf', iw>ti»m that ubfiimimto at 
Bhmeheiige were, UL 
Bagulnlda, ivifeofF4rit,2Ml* 

Biul, Banchl, 492. 

Bajagrlhn, eonvceution ul, 501. 

Ea||wotana, jwrlmficdy of Bhll 

459. 

Bajunkohjor, 468 d m}, 

Bamayans, the date of, 455. 

Eume, M., deserlto® alignment ftl Uti «:to 

O>jou, 377. 

Bath at Dowth, residence of th® Ikgdlii, 

195. 

Kath of Ijfoghairc, 195; singular tlhii- 
tion by him m to his biuy, ^k 
Bath of Queen 5!eave, 193* 

Bath na Biogh, 194 ; leiemblw Avebury, 

d). 

Eatherogan, sup|»osuI burtol-pk'^^ of 
Queen Heave, IBS. 

Bayne, obi ctode at, 263. _ 

Keetengular dolmens, 313. Dolweiis. 
Betlmen of Kortli Amcrieti, 517; xwl 
mnund-bullders, ik 
Bedstone pillar* 200. 

Belie worship m the hkst, 503. 

Mig na Biogh, Batf s burlal-plw, 200* 
Bhmd, Mr., his Imiiiest tor Profewship 
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of Arcbseology ie Scotlnad, 239 ; paper 
on oitholithic remains in Africa, 395»7. 

Ribroit, Artlnir’s tentb battle there, 137. 

Bickiiian, bis perception of progress and 
sefjnence in monuments, 113 ; value of 
his process in fixing dates, 114. 

Bing bigurd, 280 ; saga as to, 282. 

Etnghaitt Low, group, 139. See Derby- 
shire. 

Eocking stones, 347. 

Eodmarton, chambered tumulus, 166; 
post-Eoman, 289; boles in enhance, 
resembles Kerlescant, 357.' 

Eoeskilde, dolmen in square, 307. 

Eolley Lowe, 12. 

Eollo in England, 126. 

Kolliight, circle at, 124; oboliscal stone, 
dolmen, ih , ; examine i by R. Shel- 
don, 125; unimpoi tauce of monuments 
there, ib.; whether sepulchral, ih.; as- 
signed by Camden to Rollo, 126. 

Eoman corns, find of, in Ireland, 166. 
See Coins, Finds. 

Eoman pottery found at Stonehenge, 105; 
inference from, 106. S^e Finds., 

Eoman road at Silbury Hill, 81 ; argu- 
ment from its state, 82 ; and of that at 
Hakpen Hill, 83. 

Romans, Stonehenge assigned to, by Inigo 
Jones, 3; m Eiigiaud, 96; effect of 
Roman, art upon Biitish civilization, 
ih . ; and arcliitoctnre, 394 ; iu Ahica, 
414 ; piessure of, upon Etiiria, 393. 

Ronalds, Mr., his engraving of Carnac, 
850. 

Rookc, Mr., his account of Stanton Moor, 
146 ; snafilc-bit found by, 156. 

Rose Hill tumulus, 156. See Circles, 
Small, 155. 

Ros-ua-righ, who buried there, 212. 

Ross County, North America, sacred en- 
closiues iu, 811. 

Rothiemay circle, 2G3. 

Bound tower, m Tower. 

Roy's, General, ‘Military Antiquities of 
Homans’ cited as to circle at Wood 
Oaslle, 129, 

Rude-stone monuments erected even 
where letter msciiptions and carving 
practised, 273 ; none in the vallovs of 
Sclieldt and Rhine, 323; sometimes 
comparatively modern, 406 ; result 
sometimes of lashion, 408 ; Aryans and 
pure Dravidians or Tamulians not 
buildeis of, in India, 447-8. 

Rudeness of monument, what it proves, 

100 . 

Rugeu, island of, dolmens in, 301 . 

Runes on menhirs, 29 ; Maes-Howe, 246- 
8, 251 ; Isle of Man, 273. 


Samah worship of planets, 432. 
Sabriimm ostium,” meaning of words, 
87 ; ArtbuFe last battle fought near, 


gktcrifices, m Humam 


Sagas, 254 ; as to Harald Hildetand, 280. 

Sakya Muni, dite of, 455; infineuces 
Buddhism, 506 ; is not Woden, 496. 

Salkeld, Arthur’s seventh battle, 137. See 
Oumiw. 

Sanchi rail, 492 ; gate, 94 ; no images of 
prietots, 501 ; relics of saints, 504 ; da- 
gobus and stupas, 41. 

Sandulf the Swarthy, 272. 

Santa Baibara, Nurhags at, 428 et uq. 
See Mediterranean Islands. 

Santander dolmens, 378. 

Sardis, tombs at, 32 ; age of, 32. 

Sariputra, see Mogalana. 

Sarsen stones, at Ashdown, 122; what 
they repiesent, ih. ; at Avebury, 73, 
86 ; whence tliey came, 95 ; at Stone- 
henge, 94. 

Saturnia, dolmen at, 391-2. 

Sauciieies dolmen, 335. 

Saumur, grotte des fees near, 341. 

Save, Karl, letter from, respecting dig- 
gings at Oden’s How*e, 526-7. 

Savernake Forest, 87. 

Saxo-Grammatious as to Germ’s son, 
296. 

Saxons, defeat of, by Vortimer, 106; 
battle with Voitigein, 119. 

Saxons, march of, m the West, 88 ; en- 
counter Aithur, 88-9, 132 ; their defeat 
near Penrith, 132 ; traded with and 
settled in Bnt.iin before Csestir’s time, 
133-4 ; gia\e mounds in England, 36 ; 
articles supposed Saxon at Stand 
Lowe, 13. 

Saxons, Pinssian, 801. 

Saxony, dolmens in, 301. 

Scandinavia and Noith Germany, 275; 
Banes, their megcditliic remains little 
known, ih. ; false route of their anti- 
quaries, 276; except Sjoborg, 277; 
their early historians little reliable, ib. ; 
Scandinavian history piior to Christ, 
zh,; Odiii, table as to, ib.; Erode I., 
date of, 278 ; and of Harald Harfagar, 
ib. ; list of kings, ib. ; battle-fields, ib. ; 
Kongshacka, 279 ; its analogy to Dait- 
raoor, Ashdown, and Karuao align- 
mtnts, ib. ; view of, ib. ; grave of 
Fiode, but which Erode? ib.; battle- 
field of Swedes and Banes, ib. ; Braa- 
valla tleath, 280; resemblance to 
Moytuia, ib. ; circles, th. ; doubt as 
to date of, ib. ; square and triangular 
giaves, 282; King Harald Hildetand, 
saga of, and Siguid Ring, 283 ; tomb 
of foimer, 282; find of flints, 283; 
erroneous inference, ih. ; foim of giavo, 
ib. ; Hwitaby circle^ and Bauta stones 
at, 290 ; battle-fields, whooe, ib. ; 
Lothbrok, 291 ; Stiklastad, and cir- 
cles there, ib. ; circles and ovals, 
mounds and square enclosures, ib.; 
victory of Elenda, ib. ; Freyrso cairns, 
mounds, and ship barrows, ib. ; tumuli, 
to what race dne, aboriginal or invad- 
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ittg, 203; ScaiidiMtkM, of wW ritoo, | 
#. ; Worsao’s jtfgnmoni #♦; tjipl© 
gr0ii|>atUp»la,294 ; tuotuKl i 

of Wodiii, tb ; .Mliugc*, torn!® of * 
Qotm and Thy«, 296; imj>oitoeo of, 
297 ; diggings ia the latter, 296 ; tad, j 
297 ; date, ib ; comparod to Mum- ' 
Howe, 299; comimratlYo dates of 
Banish, Irish, and Btcnnis inomioionts, 
tk ; series of Rojal Banish tooths, ik ; 
mlglR famish dates of styles, 30O» 
Bootland, Oaitlmess. . 

SeandiimTku aat^uarioa oommoiided, I 
15. I 

Smtidinavians in Ireland, 187 ; different ;• 
tribes of, 187; Vikings, tk; in Boot- ! 
land, Orkneys, 214 ; pilgrims, Christian, I 
and pirates, fte; conoid graves, 213; 1 
ship graves, 315; equilateral trianrios, j 
2 k ; meaning of the latter form, 315-6 ; j 
singular arrangement of circles at 
Asehouiadc, 317; resembles Algtnlan 
example, 318; finds, ih ; no BrunU ■ 
amongst, 0 ; ignorant oi iion, 37, I 

Schleswig dolmens, 301. 

Scone stfone, 439. 

Scotland, menhirs in, 57; megalith io 
remains in, 239 ; Wdsotes ‘ Brehtstorio 
Annals ’ of, ik ; scanty means of study- 
ing monuments in, ik ; cat or battle- 
stones, dolmens, c«rcdea, 240 ; distribn- 
tion of, ik; Oikneys, 211; olrchs, 
tumuli, ik ; Btennis, ih. ; dolttU'ns,241, 
355 ; monoliths, 242 ; holed monu- 
ment, 242, 255 ; bowl-shaped barrows, 
243 ; find, ik ; oonoul barrows, th ; 
find thcie, ih.; Maes-Howe, ik; si^di- 
ation of, tk ; runes, ik ; dragon and 1 
Wurm knot, 245 ; inscription at Maes- 
Howe, 246; cliamlier there, 217; and 
loculi, 248; resomblanco to Boyne 
monuments, ih.; red sandstone material, 
ib.; conquest of Island by Harold 
Harfagar, ib ; Bu})e and Bcti, who 
tiiese laces were, ih . ; what is Maes- 
liowe, 218-9; and what the barrows, 
ik; Hangagerdium, perhaps How of 
Hoogsay, who buried there, ik ; 
Hultdtnds Barrow, 250; similarity to 
Danish royal tumuli, ik ; account of 
conquest of Oikueys by the Koi- 
wegians, ik; Stemus, scena of what 
battle, 250-1 ; runic inscriptions, 251 ; 
scantiness of, accounted tor, 252; an 
inscription confinnod by a find, ik; 
Macs-Howe, whether it has connexion 
witli circles, 253-4 ; dates of early in- 
vasions of Northmen, 255; Brogar, 
254; less ancient than Bknnis, 255; 
conversion ot Northmen to Christian- 
ity, ?6. ; date of group of monuments at 
Stennis, 256 ; analogy of to Blanton 
Brew, 2k ; anthoris reasons justitying 
date astoigned to group at Stonms, 
257-8; Oallernish circles, iJb,; ciuci- 
forin grave, 259 ; avenue, 260 ; Toiinorc, 


Me of Arran, cM eircl#^, 2614; 
Brodick Bay circle, ami ohdlsk, 262 ; 
Mull of Ofiiityre, ite ; AteBlwiarfiire 
circle^ 263; Mtldos Mill, 264; elrcfe 
at Rayno and find, 263 ; |»«t Chrfelkii, 
date of, 264 ; mpit and eiitruiieci, 265 ; 
mm merely lopiiMmd, ik; Chim 
mounds and cireukf clniiakti, 2116; 
find, i7a.; ihoir use, 267; itmie «l 
OllafioM, fl*; feteiio at 
2684; lii purple, 270; C»i4liite.fi 
allgnmeiite differ fnnn llfitteli tad 
French, 529 ; horofci mlri, 5*11 ; 
iafhrr«‘ft by Sir l:L Brydori inA ftlwiiyn 
to Ik* »piilolirii|, 532 ; ilate, 528 ; ilml- 
krity to Viking graves, 528, 

Bcotfc, Hir W'.dtf r,"!ite of lioW 

monollili In Orlmey, 242, 

SeroHs and ^nmk ift Iri#h Knilpiuro, 
222. 

Bculptfire, 29; difiteulty of 
fuim grmlation of style « to Iri^h or 
Bcmttlsh, 59 ; cluMillrd, engriwcd, 
pricked, 217; what hxfis employi'il, 

; tk ; at M.imfi Lud, imitelkma of 
i liahdietB, wriiing, 3lH ; at Bo! 

ar Marolmnt, hitelu't, phimo, 3112* 
j Becondary, gee lnt<*rment. 

; Bemitic race^ Iht ‘ir feeling to monaithditft, 
500. 

Benbya dagoba, 496-7. 

B^intinei stones, 310. 

Bepultura Grande dolmen, 

Sepulture, sm Oainu, (Jixihjn, Cl«t% Dob 
mem, Mounds, ToinbK, Tumtilh 
Sermgham, moiwliths of, 96 ; monsiroiii 
siEo of, ik; work tlmwy how Inter- 
rupted, ih. 

Serpent temples, Mflc* tlieory « to, 4, 21, 
64 ; gigantic 4 jerpent-form« In earth In 
America, 515 ; sor|Kml knot, me Wurm* 
Sosto Calcnde, rude-stono manuiacntent, 

39L 

Betil, dolmen near, 396. 

Bhahpoor stone monumeiils, 485. 

Bhap a Venue, counterpart of Kwiiiet, M7« 
Hee Penrith. 

Ship gr »vi‘S, 316. 

Ships sculptured in dolmens, 393. 

I Siam, 456 ; dagolw and atiipas in, 41 . 
j Bite*rian Steppes, America peopled from, 

1 516, 

. Side-stone, Aapatria eiat, 157* 

Siganiu tabU«, 488 mk, 

Bjgurd, conviried by Olaus, 250, 

Bilbiny Hill, Roman wrifets sih iifc a« to 
mohumtnts, 20 ; their purpose and age, 
65, 84; dtfeK'ription of, 78; dimen- 
sions, 79; leseartdies there, ik; nega- 
tive results, ih.; accounted for, ik; 
find m, 81; mound* who laistd, 86; 
near Wansdyke, 88 ; Artluiris last 
battle, 89; mound, why creak d, ik; 
analogue of (lib Hill, 147. 

Silesia, dolmens in, 301. 

I Bilius Italious cited, 407, 
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Sitoes in Britain, 162-H; in Wales and 
Anglesea, 163; Oornwall, ih,; join 
with Briganles, 381. 

Simpson, Sir J , cited as to Vetta, 271 ; 

as to pit-martings, 425. 

Sinai, monuments at, 4434. 

Sing, Jey, observatory, 7. 

Sivito temple, rnined, at Iwnllee, 484. 
Sjoberg, 276 ; his merits, 276-9 ; treats 
dolmens all as pre-histoiic, 306. 
Skailbay, 252. 

Shaili, dtatii of, 528. 

Slrene, Bee Stuart, Glennie. 

Sieve na Calliagh, 213 (see Hengist and 
Horsa) ; when first remarked, 213 ; 
illustrations of, 214 et seq.; style of 
sculpture, 215,* find at, 215-6; mys- 
terious great stone saucer, 216; find, 
217“8; absence of circdes, alignments, 
^nd rude-stone monuments, 219. 

Sligo trill thon, 108; cairn of Bally- 
sadare, King Boehy's tomb, 179. 
Smidstrup, buried dolmen at, 311. 

Smith, Colonel Baird, his excavation 
at Kntab pillar, 481. 

Smith, Dr., his astronomical theory,^ 7. 
^Smithsonian Coiitrihutions to Know- 
ledge * cited, 510 et seq, 

Smyrna, date of tombs at, 32. 

Smythe, Piazzi, Ins theories, 31, 91. 
Snake theory, see Stukeley, Dr. 

Snio, king, where slain, 279. 

Spain, writers on its lude-stone monu- 
ments, 377 ; dolmens tliore, ib, ; dol- 
men race, 378; its navigation, in which 
direction, 378 et seq. ; prehistoric lace 
in Spam, 379; its characteristics, ih.; 
and non-nse of stone in prehistoric 
times, ih. ; Iberians, Oeltiberians, Tu- 
ranians, ih,; CarthaginuiTis, Tomans, 
$81; Moots’ easy conquest proves 
earlier settlements in Spain, ih.; 
Spanish race of Hertmon in Ireland, 
tb. ; Spaniards, Siloros, migrate to 
Britain, ih. ; part occupied by them in 
Ireland, 382 ; date of Heremon, 383 ; 
light thrown by rude-stone monu- 
ments on connexion of Spain and Ire- 
land, ih. ; Koman arcdiitecture, its 
influence upon rude-stone monuments, 
394. 

Spaniards in Ireland, 227. 

Spring Farm, 117. 

Square enclosures in North America, 
511-12. 

Squares in Algeria, 399 ; four cairns en- 
closed in squares, 402. 

Squier and Davis, Messrs., their survey 
of America, 610 et seq. 

Si Augustine’s monastery, 23. 

Si Barhe, 364; head of column at, 
356. 

Si Oeflumbn, 227 ; converts Piets, 248 ; 
vhdtft King Brude, 267 ; kngu^e of 
Piets unknewn to, 271, 

Si Premt, Pirlpefli:, ehurch, $30. 


St. Germain- sur- Vienne, 336. See Oon- 
folans. 

Si Htlier, cells at, 52. 

St. Jerome cited as to baibarism of Iribh, 

235. 

St. Malo, M<iximus and Biitish landed 
there, 374. 

St Pancras, heathen fane consecrated to, 

22 . 

St. Fatein, a Breton, his death, 373. 

St. Patrick fails to convert LoOghaire, 
195 ; legend of him and demons, 227. 

St, Servan, battle near, 374. 

St. Vigeau’s stone, 273. 

Stand Low find, 13. 

Stanton Drew circles, 64; not observa- 
tories, 7 ; circles at, 148 ; similar to 
those in Dcrbyslihe and Cumberland 
in purpose and date, ih. ; plan of, 149 ; 
oval, ih.; avenues, 150; Kingstone, 
ih.; Stukeley’s interpolation of ser- 
pentine avenues, tb ; ruins of dolmens, 
151; tradition as to Ke>na, ; date 
of, 151-2; belongs to Arthurian age, 
152 ; scene of ArthnPs 9th battle, ih. ; 
meaning of “ Stanton,” ih. ; Maes 
KnoH, 153; moaning of word Maes, 
ih. ; similarity to Stennis, 256-7, 

Stanton Moor circle, 48, 49. 

Stanley, Hon. W. 0., circh^s enumerated 
by, 1 62 ; cist found by, at Plus Newy dd, 
166. 

Stawell, T ord, excavation directed by, at 
Avebury, 74-5. 

Stennis, 241; dolmen, ih.; great circle 
like English ones, 161 ; like Stanton 
Drew, 257; date, 4*5.; countless bai rows, 
ih.; magnificent effect of group, ih.; 
circles and barrows belong to different 
and what races, ih. ; dates thereof, ih. 

Steppes, importance of exploring with 
reference to Turanian orig.n of dol- 
mens, 447 et seq. ; tumuli, 448-9 ; images 
of dead on tombs, 449 ; usages as to 
interments and sepulchres, ih ; four- 
conieied grave, th.; tumulus at Ate- 
andropol, 450; find, 451; nnoOvtred 
base of tumulus, ih. ; genesis of circles, 
ih. ; Tartar and European tombs cog- 
nate, but not of same origin as Western 
dolmen or ciicles, or menhirs, 452; 
Haxthausens example an exception, 
th. ; examples in the Steppes carved, 
tb, 

Stiklastad in Norway, battle at, 291. 

“ Stone of Destiny,” where now, 382. 

Stone tables, 425. 

Stone temples, no classical writer con- 
nects Druids with, 20. 

Stonehenge, theories respecting, 3, 4; 
not an observatory, 7 ; not alluded to 
by Diodorus, 8 ; ill-judged proceedings 
as to, 15 ; age of, 17 ; not mentioned 
by Boman writers, 20; plans, 89, 90, 
91, 92, 93 ; circles, 100-3 ; Sarsen or 
bluesfeones, 92-7 ; trilithons, 95, 98, 
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100; moans of transport, 95-0; wlio 
erected, 97; mterm«?diate circle, tb,; 
mere stones more numerous, 98 ; was 
Stonehen«;e a temple, 99; why hewn 
stones there, ih. ; erected leisurely, ih ; 
tnlithoiis called gates by Glaus, 101 ; 
quf'stion as to priority in time of the 
barrows or stone monuments, «6. ; con- 
nexion between circles and Biitish 
villages, 102; diggings there, 104; 
map ot country atound, 102 ; its 
builders not Ohristians, 104 ; whether 
sepxxlchral, 112, 116; why erected and 
by whom, 106, 116. Bee Alignments, 
jivenues, Barrows, Bluestoncs, Finds, 
Sarsens. 

Btones, worship of, forbidden, 24-6. 

Stoney Littleton, chambered tumulus, 
166; grave intended to be coveied, 
161 ; post-Rom m, 289. 

Strabo, ai coxxnt of Druids bv, 6 ; of tem- 
})le by, 21 ; barbarism of eaily Irish, 
235. 

Stuart, Glennie, and Kendal, W., assign 
Scottislx birthplace and campaign to 
Arthur, 134. 

Stuart, J., cited, 52, 239 ; as to diggings 
at Bayne, 264-5. 

Stukeley, l)r., wild theory of, 3, 4, 15, 
21, 64 ; xidopted by Sir R. 0. Hoare, 5 ; 
misunderstands text of Diodorus, 8; 
drawings by, 44; his visit to Shap, 
129 ; compared in one respect to Boece, 
135 ; his serpent interpolation at Stan- 
ton Drew, 150 ; Ms snake bit, 151. 

Stupas in India, 41. 

Suetonius, Draids met by, 5. 

Shf, dolmens near, 442. 

Suhm, cited as to date of Lothbrok vic- 
tories, 290. 

Summit interments, 166. Bee Inter- 
ments. 

Sun worship forbidden, 25. 

Sutherland, Duchess of, her etchings of 
rums in Orkneys, 241. 

Swansea, Arthur s Quoit at, 170. 

Sweden, South, megalithic remains in, 
15; circles, 47 ; dolmens in, 301. 

Bwen Giatc, King, 291. 

Sylhet, Mohammedan kingdom, 466. 

Symbol stage, none in Ireland, 59. 

Syria, tnlithons in, 100. 

Table-stones, 435-6. 

Tabris circle, 453. 

Tacitus cited as to three races in Britain, 
162. 

Tailton, Talton, or Telltown, burial of 
Irish kings there, 199; of Lough Crew, 
219 et seq.; fair in honour of Magh 
Mor, King of Spain, 186. 

Tain Bd Ohuailgne, 196. 

Talyots, or talayots, 434 et seq ; in Ba- 
learic isles, 410, 415. 

Tamuliaiis not builders of rxide-stone 
monuments in India, 47 7. 


Tantalais tumulus, 32. 

Tara, Hill of, remains at, 193 ; early cele- 
brity of, ^'6. ; capital of Firbolgs and 
Dananns, 190, whence the name, 382. 

Tartar tombs, 451. 

Taylor, Col. Meadows, cited as to Indian 
dolmens. 469; and Shahpoor monu- 
ments, 485. 

Teamair, wife of Herimon, 382. 

Tee in Tope, 46 ; in rook at Ajunta, 47, 
491 ; as connecting links betxveen 
Eastern and Western dolmens, 489-90. 

Temfdcs, what structures not, 512 ; me- 
galithic remains not, 20 et sm. Bee 
mounds. 

Teocallife, Mexican, what, 514. 

Things,” m(*aning of word, 26. 

Tliomas, Lieut., his account of monu- 
ments in the Orkneys, 241, 248. 

Thoriin, 250 ; sons of, 528; where buried, 
249 ; battle between them and Liutr, 
528. 

Three Ages, Danish doctrine of, 9 ; illu- 
sive application of, 10. 

Thunderstono at Sliap, 129, 130. 

Thurnam, his work on British Skulls, 
35, 35, 72; his inference from finds, 
165, 286; as to West Kennot, 287. 

Thyra, monument of Queen, 27, 250; 
/ finds, 297. 

Tia Huanaoo, ruins at, not like those 
attributed to Druids, 518; what they 
were, 519. 

Tigemach, his date of Queen Heave’s 
death, 184 ; of Ciimthanri’s, 190. 

Tika received by Rajahs from Blnls, 
459. 

Tin, route of ancient British commerce 
in, 334. 

Toda tribe in India, 459. Bee Bhil. 

Toltecs, buildings of, 515, 

Tollington, supposed avenue at, 117-9; 
obelisks at, 117. 

Tombs — of Alyattes, 3; Atridm, 32, 33 ; 
Oocumella, 33; Ooere, 33; Regulini 
Galeassi, 34 ; of great men marked by 
megalithic moniiiuents, 15 ; ot Isidorus, 
100 ; Tartar, 451 ; Nilgxri hills, 473. 

Toope, Dr., his letter to Aubrey respect- 
ing Hakpen Hill, 76, 77. 

Tooth-relic, worship of, 504. 

Topes in India found blind, 80. Bee Da- 
goba. 

Tormoxe, 261. 

Towers, round, at Brechin and Aber- 
nethy, 271. 

Town of the Stone of the Strangers, 229, 

Tras os Montes dolmens, 378. 

Tree-worship forbidden, 24, 25. 

Tiepuco talyot, 435, 

Triads, Welsh authority for interments at 
Stonehenge, 110 ; as to stone of Oetti, 
173 ; value of, as authority, %b. 

Triangular monuments, 315 ; perhaps 
exmeatus ordo of Olans Magnus, ih* 

Trie, holed dolmens, 343. 
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tTrili&ons at Stoeben^o, 99 ; connexion 
^ith dolmms, 100 ; m Sligo, 108 ; at 
Ksaea at Elkela, 412 ; H<mran, 445. 
Tiipoli, ixilitlions at Ksaca, 411 ; El- 
kel with holes. 411-2; compared to 
Hindu Yoni, 412 ; Buddhist monu- 
ment at Bangkok, 43. 

Tuatha de Dananns, see Bananns. 
Tuatlial, authentic histoiy begins with, 
196 ; the accepted,” 197. 

Tumiac tumulus and find, 36G. 

Tumuli, 29 ; different kinds of, ih. (see 
Barrows, Pyramids, Tombs j ; history of 
inhumation, 30 ; Troy, 32 ; Roman, 84; 
truncated cones, ib. ; spoliation of their 
own ancestors’ tomhs by Northmen, 
300 ; Kemp How at SIia|), 130 ; find 
at, ib. ; chambered tumuli, 166, 168 ; 
Preyrso, 291 ; certain Banish, identical 
with some in Auvergne, 323 ; tumuli 
by thousands in the east of France, 
327; finds, ib.; numerous in Etiuiia, 
392, peculiarity of tumuli in North 
Africa, 399; plan and elevation of 
two sepulchral monuments, ib.; not 
battle-field, 400 ; quadruple circles, 
ib.; tumuli chambered in Lydia and 
Kertch, 446 ; kouloba on hill of cinders, 
ib. ; fiind there, 446-7 ; tumuli iu the 
Steppes, 448 ; at Alexandropol, 450 ; 
finds there, ih. ; uncovered base of, at 
Nikolajew, 451 ; Taitar tumuli per- 
haps models of Western, 452. 

Turanian origin of dolmens, theory of, 
how to bo proved or disproved, 448; 
Turanian race m Europe, 507. 
Twining’s strange map theory, 76. 
Tyncbagger, circle at, 2b3. 

Tynwald Mount, 71. 

Tyrrhoni, m Fehhgi 

Ubt, buried dolmen at, 310; chamber, 
311. 

Udyagiri Hills, Buddhist caves in, 460. 
tJokermark, dolmen at, 301. 

Uehzen, dolmen with enclosures near, 
308, ^ ' 

Hfiington Oasile, monuments near, 221; 

why constructed, 123. 

They, 163; chambered grave, 163, 166 ; 

post-Bopaan,‘ 289. 

Eltonians, tombs of, 219, 220. 

Upland, Banish piince killed at, 291, 
Um found in cairn of One Man, 179. 

Yabali, convocation at, 501. 
Yaldbygaards, two dolmens in enclosure, 
308. 

Yallancy, wild speculations of, 175, 207. 
Yancouver’s Island, natives of, whether 
mound-builders, 517. 

Yftunes, Museum of, 326* 

Yedas, date of, 455. 

Yeneti, Cfeesw’s naval battle with, 20, 87 ; 
hence what Merenee of age of monu- 
maits, 372; iron nails naed by, 37. 


Vemeilh, Felix de, his ^ Byzantine Archi- 
tecture in France,’ 332. 

Vestal Yngins, no just analogy of Nuns 
to, 499. 

Vetta, his name on Cat stone, 57 ; sup- 
posed giandlather of Hcngi&t and 
Horsa, 271. 

Via Badonica, under Silbury Hill, 20. 

Vicars, Mr., sm veys Oarnac, 350. 

Vicramaditya, his capital, 459. 

Yihaias, early date and growth of, in 
India, 501. 

Yikingri, 303-4; grave, 315, 317. 

Ymland, America peopled through, 516. 

Yiraculls, what, 483. 

Yitona, dolmens in, 378. 

Vogue's, Be, plates of Roman tombs in 
the Hauran, 445. 

Vortigern, victory of, at Aylrcsfoid, 119. 

Vulci, tomb at, 33. 

WadeeHill, where and what it is, site of 
what battle, 88-9. 

Wales, Bruids in, when 6; dolmen- 
building race, 274. 

.. Walhouse, Mr., cited, 479. 

Walker, Mr., his find at Knock na Rea, 
185. 

Wansdyke, banier against Welsh, 87, 88, 
89. 

Ware, statement of, as to Giant si ones in 
Kildare, 108; circles in, 162. 

Waterloo, mound at, 56. 

Wayland Smith’s Cave in Berkshire, 
used by Scott in ‘ Kennil worth,’ 122 ; 
what it was, 123-4 ; great circle there. 
161. 

Webb’s reply to Br. Charleton respecting 
Stonehenge, 3. 

Welsh Gate, what and where it was, 87- 
89. 

I Welsh Triads, see Triads. 

West Kennet, 4 ; its similarity to barrow 
in Benmark, 283 et seq. See Barrow. 

Western Islands, no Bruids in, 6. 

White Horse, near Uffington, described 
by Mr. T. Hughes, 121* 

Wilde, Sir W., his residence at Moytura, 
176; his woik, 177, 202 et seq. 

Wilde&heim, dolmen at, 301. 

Wilkinson, Sir Gardner, obseivations on 
Long Meg, 127 ; on Arbor Low, 139, 
and Gib Hill, 141 ; his corrections to 
Croker’s survey of Stanton Brew, 150 ; 
dolmen at Gower opened by, 171. 

Wilson, Captain, his survey of Clava, 
265. 

Wilson, Daniel, dolmen mentioned by, in 
Argyllshire, 273. 

Wilson’s ‘ Brehistorio Annals,’ 239 ; his 
remarks upon Daw’s theory as to origin, 

Wiltshire, Sir R. 0. Hoare’s work on, 5. 

Wisconsin and Ohio, hov^ first peopled, 

516 . 

Woden myth, its allusion to Indian 
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origin, 496 ; Woden not Sakya Mnnij 
496. 

WoMng, principle of selection of, as 
cemetery, 131 ; not applied by ancients, 
131. 

Wood worship forbidden, 25 ; early 
employment of, in Indian architecture, j 
492. 

Wood Castle, circle at, 129 note; Artbnris 
battle there, 135. 

Woimins* Olans, correspondence with 
Dr. Oharleton respecting Stonehenge, 

3 ; mentions dolmens with square en- 
closures, 307. 

Worsae cited as to Scandinavian monu- 
ments, 297 et 
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WrigMt Mr.), nmfiiiil nl 

Aylesfor4 im. 
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account of Elfif Arliiiif. Ill 

I Wnrm l^iot In Sir# 

YABHorsi, ImttV at, MIh 

Yarmw, iniicription In StZ 

Yn<mtan, 51tS ; car¥#il Amt mmmmn%A 

517. 

Yule, OoL, hfs * Catlisiy,* 4ii »!#. 

Za>?a, Quean, 404* 

Zealand, m Birk Valiltiygtanfi, 


THE END. 
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